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“us policy is not achieving the goals set out for it. It is ceding 

regional leadership while seeding regional rivalry. It is missing 

opportunities to help shape the development of a new security 

environment through regional institutions and instead acting to 
exacerbate the rise of nationalism. .. .” 


America’s Bismarckian Asia Policy 
ERIC HEGINBOTHAM AND CHRISTOPHER P. TWOMEY 


merica’s policy in Asia is evolving from its 
Å veneers cold war past to some- 
thing resembling not so much a new 
approach as one that would be familiar to any 
nineteenth-century statesman. It remains, as it was 
during the cold war, fundamentally “realist,” oriented 
around the maintenance of a balance of power. How- 
ever, US policy has become less rigid than it was dur- 
ing the cold war and places a greater emphasis on 
maintaining maximum flexibility. Transitory part- 
ners, security relationships, and so-called coalitions 
of the willing have replaced allies as the principal 
-units of action. Multilateral organizations, and to 
some extent formal alliances, are regarded as struc- 
tures that inhibit the full exercise of American power. 
While perhaps offering advantages in the pursuit 
of some short-term goals, America’s focus on mili- 
tary tools and its instinctive suspicion of multilat- 
eral institutions are out of step with politics in Asia 
today and contrary to long-term Us interests in the 
region. However “realist” in theory, this approach 
suffers from two critical weaknesses: it abdicates 
American leadership in shaping Asia’s security envi- 
ronment, and its application enables nationalist agi- 
tation and contributes to regional tensions. 


THE SEDUCTION OF POWER POLITICS 

American policy makers have long been likely to 
identify themselves as “realists.” Senior members of 
the current administration are, however, realists of a 
more assertive character. For some, including Presi- 
dent George W. Bush, the realpolitik practiced in the 
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late 1800s by the first chancellor of the German 
Empire, Otto von Bismarck, represents a positive 
model. Many view Asia, in particular, as having a 


. variety of characteristics in common with Europe in ` 


the nineteenth century: underdeveloped international 
institutions, mixed domestic orders, rising national- 
ism, high but differential growth rates, and bitter, 
emotional rivalries between insecure neighbors. 

For American policy makers, as for Bismarck, this 
environment offers fertile ground for the raw exer- 
cise of power politics: a heavy emphasis on the mil- 
itary tools of statecraft and fluid and rapidly shifting 
patterns of alignment emanating from the core state. 
In practice, Us policy emphasizes cultivating part- 
ners to balance China, a country some American 
policy makers see as having parallels to Wilhelmine 
Germany. Ironically, it is Washington’s present 
realpolitik policy that is more Prussian in nature. 

America’s Bismarckian approach ıs misguided. 
Even in the nineteenth century that approach led 
to decidedly mixed results. It temporarily strength- 
ened Germany's position in Europe, but in the 
hands of later, less adept practitioners it led to the 
isolation and encirclement of Germany. This 
approach also contributed to the rise ın nationalist 
sentiment that helped spark World War I. Not only 
does American policy risk producing similar results 
in Asia, it neglects two important aspects of the 
contemporary regional landscape. 

First, Asian leaders are organizing and building 
new regional institutions to avoid precisely the sort 
of power politics that America is practicing. 
Progress has been tenuous but real, and most 
regional leaders are cautiously optimistic about 
Asia’s future. As long as this remains true, Ameri- 
can emphasis on balance-of-power politics will con- 
tinue to meet with only limited success. Indeed, this 
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approach is likely to be undermined by regional 
players who are more interested in participating in 
economic integration and building regional com- 
munities than in divisive balancing behavior. Most 
troubling, it will also cede America’s leadership role 
m Asia and limit America’s ability to influence the 
future shape of regional institutions. 

Second, us leaders do not appreciate the rising 
dangers of manipulated nationalism in East Asia. 
Increasingly over the past decade, political leaders 
have played nationalist cards and exploited local 
disputes to solidify their rule. This phenomenon 
does not revolve narrowly around China's rise and 
great power rivalry; Asian democracies have been 
as culpable as nondemocracies, and in both cases 
domestic political causes are often evident. 
Although the interests at stake are often more sym- 
bolic than critical, nationalism can shape the 
long-term development of threat perceptions. 
Unfortunately, us efforts to encourage more military 
activism on the part of some allies have the 
potential to exacerbate 
this problem. 

In making this cri- 
tique, we are not sug- 
gesting that us policy 
in Asia today is entirely 
characterized by realpolitik or that power politics and 
military calculations should play no part in future Us 
policy. We recognize the countercurrents within the 
mainstream of American policy and also share an 
appreciation of the dangers that face the region. 
However, we are worried that us policy is not achiev- 
ing the goals set out for it. The United States is ced- 
ing regional leadership while seeding regional rivalry. 
It is missing opportunities to help shape the devel- 
opment of a new security environment through 
regional institutions and instead acting to exacerbate 
the rise of nationalism in important regional states. 
The United States need not give up power politics 
entirely. But to remain effective, it must also partici- 
pate in regional institutions, rein in nationalist agita- 
tion (even ın allied nations), and reemphasize the 
nonmilitary aspects of international diplomacy. 


ADDICTED TO BILATERALISM 

While certainly not static, American policy 
toward East Asia remains powerfully shaped by the 
legacies of the cold war. The hub-and-spoke struc- 
ture of bilateral aliances and loose economic insti- 
tutionalism continue to provide the foundation for 
Washington's policy today. This approach has seen 
modifications since the 9-11 terrorist attacks on 
America, but these changes have further accentuated 


us policy contributes, in the longer term, to 
precisely the instability that it seeks to manage. 


the realpolitik aspects of us policy and dampened 
some of the internationalism of the earlier period. 

Most centrally, the US approach is structured 
around bilateral relationships. As it has for decades, 
Washington has continued to coax allies to do 
more. Departing from business as usual, it has also 
varied its treatment of allies, sought to add informal 
allies to its roster, and adjusted its military deploy- 
ments in the region. But these measures amount to 
adjustments at the margins of America’s core hub- 
and-spoke model for its engagement in East Asia. 

us dealings with Japan illustrate Washington’s 
efforts to encourage a more active role from its allies. 
At Washington’ urging, Tokyo has gradually shifted 
away from dealing with the defense of its home 
islands to other common regional and even global 
security concerns. In February 2005, a joint state- 
ment by Washington and Tokyo explicitly linked for 
the first time the alliances interests with peace in the 
Taiwan Strait. Today, Japan 1s a regular partner in US 
mulitary operations in the Middle East and is heavily 
involved in the co- 
development of mili- 
tary technology. 

The Bush adminis- 
tration has shown a 
greater willingness than 
many past administrations to reward and punish 
even close allies for the degree of their support for 
current and rapidly evolving American policies. For 
example, while the United States remains commit- 
ted to the defense of South Korea, President Roh 
Moo-hyun’s disagreements with President Bush 
over North Korea strategy have taken a toll on the 
relationship, as have Seoul's deepening ties with 
China. While Japanese Prime Minister Junichiro 
Koizumi spends days at the Bush ranch during his 
visits to the United States, Roh was given only 45 
minutes with the us president during his June 2005 
visit. Canberra's stock in Washington, on the other 
hand, has risen as Australia has become a junior 
partner to the United States in Asia and beyond. 
Viewed from the region, Us treatment of allies often 
appears arrogant and unpredictable. 

US relations with Singapore and India, though 
not blessed with the holy water of formal treaty, 
have nevertheless taken on trappings of an alliance. 
Singapore is increasingly important to the Ameri- 
can military presence in Southeast Asia. Changi 
Naval Base serves as a valuable logistics hub and 
waypoint for forces flowing through the region and 
has hosted American warships, including aircraft 
carriers, since 2001. In July 2005, Washington and 
Singapore deepened this relationship by signing a 








security framework agreement with provisions for 
annual strategic talks, joint military exercises, and 
cooperation in military research and development. 

Washington is also attempting to develop a proto- 
alliance with New Delhi. Some view India’s bulk and 
posture as a counterweight to China. The appoint- 
ment of Robert Blackwill, an advocate of an “Asian 
NATO,” as ambassador to New Delhi in July 2001 
marked one attempt to capitalize on this potential, 
as did the recent signing of the “New Framework for 
the us-India Defense Relationship.” Thus far, the 
benefits to India from this outreach are clearer than 
New Delhis willingness to play the role imagined for 
it in Washington. Material efforts to consummate the 
relationship with India have included offers by 
Washington to license co-production of advanced F- 
16 aircraft and to sell and cooperate in the further 
development of missile defense systems, as well as 
completed sales of counter-battery radars. Most 
recently, the Bush administration has agreed to pro- 
vide advanced technical support for India’s civilian 
nuclear program—never mind India’s nuclear 
weapon tests in 1998. The offer marks a dramatic 
reversal of previous policy, under which Washington 
did not provide such assistance to states that are not 
part of the nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty regime. 


CASUAL COALITIONS 

In addition to these bilateral initiatives, Wash- 
ington has sought to organize ad hoc purpose-built 
“coalitions of the willing.” In doing so, however, it 
has assiduously avoided the full institutionalization 
of these groupings. Perhaps the best example is the 
so-called six-party talks designed explicitly and 
solely for the purpose of addressing the North 
Korean nuclear issue. In addition to the United 
States and North Korea, the group includes North 
Korea’s most important sources of aid and trade: 
South Korea, Japan, China, and Russia. Needless to 
say, this assemblage is not restricted to formal allies. 
Its meetings are irregular. There has been much talk 
of institutionalizing some vanant of it (presumably 
minus North Korea) as a regional forum that would 
stand beyond the resolution of the nuclear crisis. 
However, the idea has had little apparent support 
inside the administration, especially since the 
departure of Secretary of State Colin Powell and his 
deputies from the State Department. 

Another example is the Proliferation Security Ini- 
tiative (PSI). Ostensibly, the Psi’s purpose is to 
strengthen the enforcement of existing laws on air 
and, especially, maritime traffic to impede the pro- 
liferation of weapons of mass destruction. Many 
regard it as primarily a vehicle aimed at North 
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Korea. What is most notable about the Pst is its very 
lack of formality. Originally based on a statement of 
principles by a handful of nations in September 
2003, the PSI is often referred to as “an activity, not 
an organization.” Under its rubric, nations partici- 
pate in various exercises or operations essentially 
on an a la carte basis. Notably, despite its present 
focus on North Korea, currently neither South 
Korea nor China actively takes part. 

Other coalitions of the willing have been orga- 
nized for the tsunami relief effort at the end of 2004 
and the war on terror in Southeast Asia. Shortly 
after last year’s tsunami, Washington quickly orga- 
nized a “core group” of nations most capable of pro- 
viding humanitarian assistance outside of the usual 
institutional channels of the United Nations. For 
more than a week, this core group essentially served 
as the sole coordinating body for relief efforts. Only 
later was that mission turned over to the uN. In the 
case of the war on terror, Washington originally 
funded a Regional Center for Counterterrorism, 
established in Kuala Lumpur in 2003, but it no 
longer participates in it. Because of the extreme sen- 
sitivity of Southeast Asian governments to Ameri- 
can involvement in the global war on terror, most 
of Washington’s coordination has instead been 
undertaken through relatively quiet, bilateral 
engagement with individual governments, or, in the 
case of port and airport security, through the Asia- 
Pacific Economic Cooperation forum (APEC), 

One area of American policy that traditionally 
has not been organized around bilateral relation- 
ships has been its multilateral and global promotion 
of economic openness. But for a variety of reasons, 
this penchant has fewer outlets and receives less 
attention today than it did during the cold war. The 
Doha round of World Trade Organization talks has 
bogged down despite America’s best efforts. Mean- 
while, APEC, the primary American vehicle for pro- 
moting regional openness, no longer enjoys 
substantial support in the region. This is a result ın 
part of Washington's pressure on the group to focus 
more on security issues. But it also is a consequence 
of APEC’s expansion to Latin America—a move 
pushed by Washington but unpopular in Asia—and 
the development of indigenous institutions in Asia. 
These shifts have undermined the major element of 
American policy that used to fall outside of the tra- 
ditional balance-of-power approach. 


CEDING LEADERSHIP 

In theory, America’s Bismarckian Asia policy, with 
its emphasis on flexibility and power, has merit It 
seems reasonably well suited to address some of the 
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challenges posed by North Korea’s nuclear ambi- 
tions and Chinese policy toward Taiwan. However, 
in practice, America’s reluctance to engage actively 
with multilateral mstitutions and its narrow mili- 
tary focus ignore new opportunities and dangers in 
the Asian environment and, as a consequence, are 
self-defeating. Opposition to America’s balance-of- 
power approach to regional problems—and to the 
rise of China in particular—has limited us influ- 
ence. Indeed, the American approach in Asia has 
created a leadership vacuum into which China can 
and has adroitly stepped. 

One of the most important trends in Asia today is 
the rise of regional institutions. Foremost among 
these are progeny of the Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations (ASEAN): the ASEAN Regional Forum 
(with 24 countries, the principal forum for security 
dialogue in the Asia Pacific region); ASEAN+3 (ASEAN 
member states plus China, Japan, and South Korea); 
and the embryonic 


Santiago, Chile. Most recently, Secretary of State 
Condoleezza Rice failed to attend the July 2005 
ASEAN Regional Forum, prompting a chorus of 
regional complaints. 

In contrast, China has actively embraced regional 
institutions, and thus enhanced its reputation and 
influence. In 1995, it initiated a dialogue among the 
so-called Shanghai Five (China, Russia, Kazakhstan, 
Kyrgyzstan, and Tajikistan), which met to discuss 
confidence-building measures and later evolved into 
the Shanghai Cooperation Organization. Beijing has 
been one of the most enthusiastic members of 
ASEAN+3. In late 2000, China began discussing a free 
trade agreement with ASEAN. To secure the success of 
those negotiations, in November 2002 it also signed 
a “declaration of conduct” with ASEAN covering activ- 
ities in the South China Sea. In addition, it has taken 
a more active role in the Asian Development Bank 
and was the prime mover in the establishment of the 

Boao Forum, Asia’s 








East Asian Summit 
(the potential next 
step in the evolution 
of ASEAN+3). 


us leaders do not appreciate the rising dangers 
of manipulated nationalism in East Asia. 


answer to Davos. All 
of these initiatives 
can be grouped under 
the rubric of China’s 





These institutions 

are in various stages of development, but taken 
together they enhance transparency, constrain or at 
least define acceptable norms of behavior, and 
address transnational problems. They are also 
beginning to consider the domestic political behav- 
ior of member states. More important, they are the 
locus of regional efforts for economic integration. 
Regional institutions and economic integration 
were central to the European Union's political 
development over the past 50 years, and many 
Asians hope for similar effects in their region over 
the next 50. 


The United States is not entirely outside of this , 


network of Asian multilateral institutions. It 
remains the driving force within APEC. Indeed, per- 
haps nothing symbolizes America’s preoccupation 
with military security, especially its own, more 
than Washington's push to shift APEC’s focus from 
economic issues to counterterrorism. Nevertheless, 
the charge of “American distraction” resonates 
widely in Asia. For instance, President Bush spent 
less than 24 hours in Australia during his first visit 
to that country in October 2003 and was heckled 
in parliament. Chinese President Hu Jintao, arriv- 
ing shortly after the American president, spent two 
weeks touring the country, signed a number of 
economic agreements, and was féted by a wide 
variety of groups. An almost identical sequence of 
events transpired during the 2004 APEC meeting in 


“new security con- 
cept,” which emphasizes cooperative (win-win) secu- 
rity, confidence building, and multilateral engagement. 

The popularity China has garnered from these 
activities is no doubt also enhanced by the economic 
opportunities it presents to regional states. Over the 
past five years, Chinese trade has grown by an 
annual average of 27 percent. In the past two years, 
Japan and South Korea have reached symbolic 
crossover points: for each, trade with China now 
exceeds trade with the United States. China's trade 
with ASEAN is on course.to do the same over the next 
year or two. Yet, without China's active engagement 
of multilateral institutions, its growing bulk might 
provoke more fear than admiration, much as it did 
during the early and mid-1990s. Beijing's multilat- 
eral engagement has enabled it to improve its mate- 
rial position and its image simultaneously. The fact 
that this engagement furthers Chinese interests does 
not make it any less welcome in the region. 


REPUTATION MATTERS 

In light of China’s evolving international posture, 
America’s balance-of-power politics has limited and 
arguably diminishing appeal. True, Japan has 
availed itself of the opportunity to move closer to 
the United States, and most regional capitals hedge 
their bets against future uncertainty by maintaining 
defense relations with Washington. However, most 
are reluctant to adopt rhetoric or take actions that 


hint at anti-Chinese intent. Even Australia, having 
recently sealed lucrative resource deals with China, 
is averse to offend its new partner. Canberra was 
cool to the idea of an Asian NATO as far back as 
2001. More recently, Australian Foreign Minister 
Alexander Downer publicly demurred on whether 
a Sino-American conflict over Taiwan would require 
Australia to go to war in support of the United 
States. Southeast Asian leaders have been even less 
comfortable with efforts aimed too evidently at 
China. India also has hedged, signing a “strategic 
partnership” with China, even as it acquires 
advanced weapons from the United States. 

More broadly, the contrast between American 
power politics and Chinese multilateral engagement 
has helped shift world and regional perceptions of 
both states. Globally, two recent surveys show that 
Beijing is regarded as a more constructive member of 
international society than Washington. Sumularly, 
many among the South Korean elites inside and out- 
side of government talk openly of China as a leader, 
and sometimes the most important leader, in Asia. 
These warm feelings toward China peaked in August 
2004 when fully 80 percent of Korean lawmakers 
ranked China ahead of the United States as Seoul’s 
most umportant trade and business partner. A 2005 
survey by the Lowry Insutute of International Affairs 
shows that, although 72 percent of Australians sup- 
port the alliance with the United States, more of 
them view China favorably than the United States. 

The American-led tsunami relief effort in 2004 
provides a glimpse of an alternative way forward. It 
is the exception that proves the rule. In this case, the 
United States addressed a pressing local need and 
benefited massively in terms of goodwill gained. The 
United States proved that—in a real world crisis— 
the resources it could bring to bear were far greater 
than those of China or anyone else. American gov- 
ernment aid was 10 times that of China, and almost 
twice that of Japan. The disparity is even wider uf 
private contributions are considered. As a result, the 
2005 Pew Global Attitudes Survey reports that 79 
percent of Indonesians viewed the United States 
“more favorably” after the tsunami relief effort. 

Two points make this case stand out. First, mili- 
tary assets were used for political-economic pur- 
poses instead of the reverse. Second, and perhaps 
more important, the United States did not capital- 
ize fully on its success. Had an attempt been made 
to institutionalize the very effective cooperation led 
by the United States, Japan, India, and others, 
Washington would have been seen to be shaping 
future international relations, rather than simply 
responding to the weather. 
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Granted, us policy should not be geared primar- 
ily to appease mass audiences in Asia. American 
policy must serve American interests. However, 
policies that unnecessarily alienate potential part- 
ners and undermine America’s ability to secure 
cooperation damage US interests. Public opinion 
matters. A decade ago, it forced the United States to 
abandon its bases ın the Philippines. Today public 
sentiment in South Korea threatens to unravel its 
alliance with America. 

Nowhere is public opinion more important cur- 
rently than in America’s relations with the Islamic 
world, including the Muslim nations of Asia. 
Indonesian President Susilo Bambang Yudhoyono 
had sought ways to improve ties with the United 
States, but had been limited by the Indonesian pub- 
lic’s suspicion of US motives. In the wake of Amer- 
ica’s tsunami relief efforts, Yudhoyono pledged 
deeper cooperation on terrorism and has moved to 
arrest additional terrorism suspects. 


AROUSING PASSIONS 

There is, of course, no inevitability in the devel- 
opment of East Asian solidarity. Another possible 
path for the region is intensified competition. Per- 
haps the biggest drawback to America’s Asia policy 
1s that it fails to do much to lessen intraregional ten- 
sions and, at times, exacerbates them. 

Although it has received considerably less ana- 
lytical attention than regional integration, the rising 
incidence of manipulated nationalism by regional 
leaders represents a second, less propitious Asian 
trend. The us media have been quickest to highlight 
Chinese misbehavior in this regard, but ıt has also 
been evident in the actions of Taiwanese, South 
Korean, and Japanese politicians. Despite differences 
in historical circumstances and contemporary 
stakes, two important commonalties are evident. 
First, although national interests are usually at issue, 
they are often of a secondary or symbolic nature. 
Second, domestic political and social considerations 
appear to loom large ın the motivation of key actors. 
to engage ın such rabble-rousing. 

Both of these elements were on display in this 
year's surge in tensions between South Korea and 
Japan over the ownership of the Dokdo Islands 
Qapan refers to them as the Takeshima). Ownership 
of these 0 2 square kilometers of land does confer ter- 
ritorial fishing and mineral rights so the islands do 
have some material significance, but for the two 
industrialized nations involved, the relative economic 
stakes are paltry. Acquired by Japan at the conclusion 
of the Russo-Japanese War, the status of the islands 
was left unsettled by the San Francisco Peace Treaty 
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following World War II. In 1954, South Korea occu- 
pied the islands, but Japan has since continued to 
assert its sovereignty. Fast forward to March 2005: 
Japan's Shimane Prefecture Council passed an ordi- 
nance declaring February 22 as “Takeshima Day.” 
South Korea’s President Roh responded by vowing “a 
tough diplomatic war with Japan,” and protesters 
tried to fire flaming arrows into the Japanese ambas- 
sador’s home. In Korean politics, a tough stance 
toward Japan almost always plays well, and Rob's 
numbers rose after his declaration of diplomatic war. 
South Korea dispatched additional naval units to the 
islands, and Japan likewise sent heavily armed Coast 
Guard vessels to the area. In July, the South Korean 
navy christened its first amphibious transport—an 
18,000-ton vessel with a’ flat helicopter landing deck 
that bears a striking resemblance to a light aircraft 
carrier—the Dokdo. 

The Dokdo case is far. from isolated. Japan is a 
participant in bitter disputes over no fewer than four 
groups of islands with three of its neighbors (South 
Korea, China, and Rus- 
sia). The Senkaku Islands 
dispute (Diaoyu Islands 
for the Chinese) is similar 
in many respects to the 
Dokdo problem, with the 
added complication that 
activists from Hong Kong 
and Taiwan are involved along with nationalists 
from mainland China and Japan. Following the 
Japanese arrest of Taiwanese fishermen in disputed 
waters in June 2005, the Taiwanese defense minis- 
ter and speaker of parliament boarded naval frigates 
for a protest cruise off the islands. Japan’s Prime 
Minister Koizumi staged a similar photo opportu- 
nity ın September 2004, embarking on a coast guard 
vessel and sailing near northern islands controlled 
by Russia but claimed by Tokyo. 

In the familiar Sino-Japanese conflict regarding 
grievances from the past century, neither side is 
entirely blameless. Certainly Japan's treatment of its 
appalling umperialism in the 1930s and 1940s has 
been grossly inaccurate, and Tokyo deserves the 
blame for repeatedly aggravating the issue through 
official visits to the Yasukuni Shrine to Japan's war 
dead. However, China, too, manipulates national- 
ism, celebrating a mythological struggle by the 
Communist Party against Japan in World War II and 
changing its own textbooks in the late 1980s to 
stress Japanese atrocities, as well as to downplay 
both Japan's postwar democracy and its aid to China 
after 1972. Chinese media coverage appears to 
inflame deliberately the passions of the populace 





The American approach in Asia has 
created a leadership vacuum into which 
China can and has adroitly stepped. 





against Japan and selectively exploits contemporary 
disputes to buttress the regime’s legitimacy. “Rally 
‘round the flag” effects are useful to political officials 
in authoritarian countries as well as democracies. 


SEEDING RIVALRY 
. The manipulation of nationalist sentiment by 
regional leaders and the various disputes ıt has 
driven impinge on US interests. Already, these 
grievances distract from critical issues. There is no 
question that, at key points over the past year, 
China, South Korea, and Japan have all been 
focused as much on their disputes with one another 
as they have been on resolving the nuclear crisis in 
North Korea. When Taiwanese President Chen 
Shui-bian’s exploitation of identity politics and the 
island’s sovereignty issue precipitated a storm across 
the Taiwan Strait in 2004, managing the crisis 
demanded intensive top-level attention by us offi- 
cials when they might otherwise have been focused 
on North Korea or the Middle East. And South 
Koreas disputes with 
Japan have pushed Seoul 
even closer to Beijing 
than economic interests 
or generational change 
alone would have done. 
Washingtons heavy 
emphasis on cultivating 
security partners may, without the careful consider- 
ation and management of secondary effects, exacer- 
bate the problem. Tokyo’s more active military 
posture, for example, has been accompanied by 
increased historical revisionism and a rightward 
political tilt. At least.two Us government officials 
have publicly supported Japanese constitutional revi- 
sion. Yet one set of draft amendments (sponsored by 
the ruling Liberal Democratic Party) includes lan- 
guage calling for. government efforts to foster nation- 
alist spirit. Even without an amendment, the 
Education Ministry has urged history textbook 
authors to tone down descriptions of Japan’s wartime 
atrocities. Education Minister Nariaki Nakayama 
welcomed the demise of the term “comfort women” 
(that is, sex slaves) in these texts. Further, in a typi- 
cal example of comments that undermine the per- 
ceived sincerity of Japanese apologies, Nakayama 
quoted a supporters letter, in which the author sug- 
gested that sex slaves should be proud of having 
eased the unsettled minds of Japanese soldiers. 
Although a more assertive nationalism may serve 
some US goals with regard to Japan, it carries costs. 
Most immediately, it undermines Japan's leadership 
potential in the region. To the extent that the United 


States is seen as aiding and abetting or ignoring 
Japanese chauvinism, it raises questions about the 
purpose and balance of us policy. Although not as 
sensitive to historical issues as South Korea or 
China, even some Southeast Asian, foreign policy 
elites are asking their American counterparts why 
the United States remains mute. In the end, US 
silence on this issue may damage Us interests more 
directly. Once Japan has broken its legal and consti- 
tutional bonds, America’s instrumental utility to the 
Japanese Defense Agency and establishment con- 
servatives will decline. At that point, whether Tokyo 
continues to act in concert with Washington will 
depend, in large measure, on the degree to which 
Japan remains a vibrant democracy. 

us cultivation of India as a military partner also 
carries potential risks, particularly in its implica- 
tions for stability along the “line of control” in 
Kashmir. us-manufactured counter-battery radar 
may give India a decisive edge in the frequént 
artillery exchanges across the line of control, and 
advanced F-16 fighter aircraft increase Indian capa- 
bilities for strategic attacks on both China and Pak- 
istan. The impact on military stability is 
unpredictable, but the freer rein these capabilities 
give to Hindu nationalists is problematic. 

Although the immediate stakes in many of these 
disputes may appear trivial, in any of them the rise 
of nationalist sentment could lead to escalatory spi- 
rals or security dilemmas, where even defensive mea- 
sures are interpreted by neighbors as offensive. 
American policy should actively counteract such sen- 
timent rather than tacitly permitting it to flourish. 


A MORE BALANCED APPROACH 

None of this is to suggest that the United States 
should not continue to develop military ties with 
regional states. Indeed, us policy has scored some 
important achievements in this regard. A number 
of states in Asia have become global military part- 
ners. South Korea and Japan have deployed troops 
to Iraq. Australian forces have engaged in combat 
operations in both Afghanistan and Iraq. New 
arrangements with Singapore have added substan- 
tially to Amencan military agility and global reach. 
Within the region, robust partnerships pravice a 
hedge against future trouble. 

Thėse successes notwithstanding, America’s rigid 
and narrow focus in Asia on balance-of-power align- 
ments and military secunty incurs significant costs. 
First, it limits the American role in the region to only 
a hedge against uncertainty, rather than making the 
United States a central player in ongoing efforts to 
shape the regional economic and political order. Sec- 
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ond, to the extent that us policy does not consider 
and address both the international and domestic by- 
products of military activism, 1t exacerbates regional 
tensions. It contributes, in the longer term, to pre- 
cisely the instability that it seeks to manage. The 
problems with American policy toward Asia are not 
caused by inexorable changes in the structure of the 
international system, but rather are products of 
America’s approach to the region. 

The United States should make three adjustments 
to its Asia policy: supplement bilateral security rela- 
tionships with active support for multilateral orga- 
nizations; make a top priority of efforts to deepen 
liberal democracy in the region; and rebalance the 
overall approach to give the State Department an 
equal voice at the table with the Pentagon. Imple- 
menting each of these adjustments will require 
strong leadership to overcome bureaucratic mertia 
and entrenched ideologies. 

First, the United States needs to take a much 
more active role in promoting (rather than subtly 
undermining or at best passively attending) the 
development of institutions in Asia. The deepening 
and hardening of ASEAN should be welcomed. 
Southeast Asia, the natural “Balkans of Asia,” has 
proved to be the area most resistant to the perni- 
cious trend of manipulated crisis and nationalism, 
and much of the credit must be given to ASEAN. US 
economic treaties should be offered to ASEAN as a 
whole, rather than negotiated piecemeal with its 
members. The United States should support the fur- 
ther development of the ASEAN Regional Forum and 
deepen security cooperation with ASEAN as a whole 
whenever possible. It should also work to develop 
more focused groupings that nevertheless include 
both key allies and China. The most obvious 
choices would be a more permanent and regular 
spin-off from the six-party talks on North Korea’s 
nuclear program or an official version of the track- 
two (nongovernmental) Northeast Asian Coopera- 
tion Dialogue. These will not substitute for bilateral 
alliances in the region, but they will provide addi- 
tional venues for American leadership. 

Second, the United States should pursue a con- 
sistent democracy agenda in the region. In non- 
democratic states, it should support the 
development of civil society and legal reform, as 
well as pressing for elections. Washington should 
also hold its democratic allies to high standards of 
political and foreign policy behavior. It should not 
tolerate or encourage nationalist agitation, even if 
populist appeals would support the short-term 
goal of encouraging military activism. On the con- 
trary, it is in Washington's broader interest to 
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encourage key nations (for example, Japan, South 
Korea, and China) to address their historic 
grievances regarding the legacies of World War II. 
Historical manipulation threatens the very sus- 
tainability of democracy ın the countries that prac- 
tice it, as well as international trust and stability. 
Given America’s interests in Asia, it would likely 
get involved in any major war in the region, 
regardless of its cause The United States should 
ensure that nationalism does not increase the 
probability of such conflict erupting. 

Third, the United States should reemphasize non- 
military components of its foreign policy such as 
diplomatic, economic, cultural, and political tools. 
There are some indications that, with former US 
Trade Representative Robert Zoellick now serving as 
deputy secretary of state, US government engage- 
ment with Asia is broadening to include more atten- 
tion to economic issues. Still much remains to be 
done to balance us policy. The 15-to-1 mismatch 
between military spending and financial support for 
all other aspects of foreign policy is enormous and 
counterproductive. More cultural exchange, eco- 
nomic openness (yes, even to investment from 
China), and social interchange would improve 
America’s image and lessen popular opposition 
abroad to us leadership. Even deeper cuts in subsi- 
dies for primary industries could reinvigorate the 
promotion of global openness ın World Trade Orga- 
nization talks. Aid budgets should also be increased 
substantially. Finally, and perhaps most important, 
the State Department needs substantial increases in 
manpower and authority. American military com- 
manders in many areas of the world act as procon- 
suls. That befits a military imperialist power, not a 
nation that desires to lead more by example and 
“soft power” than by force. 

None of these policies would be easy to imple- 
ment, but the costs of continuing with Washing- 
ton’s outdated Bismarckian strategy are high. 
Western Europe has definitively transcended its 
nineteenth-century political order through institu- 
tionalized cooperation. Europe's enlightened poli- 
cies produced economic integration, liberal 
domestic order in European Union states, and a 
sense of security and community. The United 
States has the wherewithal to help lead a similar 
process in Asia today. Can it wean itself from the 
seductive but destructive simplicity of anachronis- 
tic realpolitik-centered policies? E 
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Bridge incident that led to Japan’s invasion of 

central China, a group of Chinese nationalists 
organized an Internet petition. Their goal: to pre- 
vent Japan from winning a $12 billion Chinese gov- 
ernment contract fori the construction of a 
high-speed Beijing-Shanghai rail link. Featuring an 
image of a clenched fist evocative of socialist pro- 
paganda, their campaign logo read: “Heaven and 
Earth will not tolerate traitors. We don’t want the 
Japanese bullet train. We irefuse the use of Japanese 
products for the Beijing-Shanghai line.” In just one 
week, the organizers gathered 90,000 e-signatures, 
which they publicly submitted to the Ministry of 
Railways in Beijing on July 29. 

Visiting the Chinese capital the next week, Chik- 
age Ogi, Japan’s minister|of transportation, discov- 
ered that her appointments had been cancelled: she 
was unable to meet with Prime Minister Wen Jiabao 
or even any Railway Ministry officials. The press in 
both China and Japan described the cancellations 
as a snub. The rail contract decision, furthermore, 
was suddenly deferred; Petition organizer and 
“nationalist hero” Feng Jinhua declared that the 
Internet petition had a “clear impact.” 

That very week of Ogi’s visit, construction work- 
ers in Qiqihar in China's northeast uncovered and 
ruptured five drums of mustard gas left from the 
wartime Japanese occupation. Dozens were injured 
and one man died. The popular Chinese reaction to 
the news was fast and furious. Internet chatrooms 
were filled with anti-Japanese invective. A million 
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e-signatures were gathered on a second petition 
demanding that the Japanese government thor- 
oughly resolve the chemical weapons issue. It was 
delivered to the Japanese embassy in Beijing on 
September 4, 2003, as Chinese and Japanese diplo- 
mats were negotiating compensation for the victims 
of the Qiqihar accident. Petition organizer Lu Yun- 
fei later said that he and his followers sought to 
“put pressure on the Japanese government.” 

Domestic Chinese analysts were quick to note 
the significance of the online petitions, declaring 
2003 to be the beginning of a “new chapter” or 
“second wave” of Chinese nationalism. In this view, 
books like China Can Say No, which appeared in 
1996, and Behind the Demonization of China, pub- 
lished a year later, marked the “first wave” of recent 
popular nationalism. The first wave was largely 
anti-American and centered on events such as US 
involvement in the 1996 Taiwan Strait crisis, the 
1999 bombing of the Chinese embassy in Belgrade, 
and the 2001 collision of an American surveillance 
plane with a Chinese fighter jet. This nationalist 
outpouring was concentrated in books and maga- 
zines and thus largely confined to intellectuals. The 
current second wave, by contrast, focuses on Japan 
and ıs more Internet-based. This new “Internet 
nationalism,” the analysts argued, is “more influ- 
ential” than the earlier wave, better able to convert 
popular opinion into political action. 

They turned out to be right. April 2005 witnessed 
three successive weekends of anti-Japanese protests 
involving tens of thousands of Chinese in cities as 
diverse as Beijing, Shanghai, Canton, Shenzhen, and 
Chengdu. The protests were organized almost exclu- 
sively by e-mail, text messaging, and online chat- 
rooms, and were notable for their lack of a clear 
leadership. While the street demonstrations did die 
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‘down in May, Internet activity did not. Indeed, on 
July 1, 2005, activists presented an e-signature peti- 
tion with 46 million names to an aide to UN Secre- 
tary General Kofi Annan. The petition stated that 
“Japan thus far shows no remorse [for] its past mis- 
deeds, refuses to repent, and appears to be untrust- 
worthy. The international community cannot and 
must not designate such [a] state to [a permanent] 
seat on the Security Council.” The vast majority of 
the 46 million signatures came from China. 
(According to the China Internet Network Infor- 
mation Centers latest report this January, China has 
96 million “Internet users,” loosely defined as those 
who use the Internet at least an hour per week. It is 
thus highly likely that many Chinese “netizens” 
signed the petition more than once; the 46 million 
figure is nonetheless astounding.) 

The Internet clearly is altering the nature of pol- 
itics in the People’s Republic. Chinese Internet peti- 
tions are not just getting 
larger; their targets are 





eroded.” In the extreme cyber-libertarian view, the 
Internet would topple tyrannies around the globe. 

But authoritarian regimes endured. Indeed, some 
appeared to be using new Internet technologies to 
their advantage. In a 2002 Weekly Standard cover 
article, Ethan Gutmann argued that the Internet in 
China was “a tool of the Beijing government, not a 
force for democracy.” Tamara Shie, a researcher at 
National Defense University, has even declared that 
in the Chinese context, “arguments for the emanci- 
patory power of the Internet are merely utopian 
political rhetoric.” The Internet, in this pessimistic 
view, cannot overcome China’s authoritarian politi- 
cal culture. 

The idea that the Chinese people are largely impo- 
tent before the vast coercive apparatus of the Orien- 
tal state has a long history in the Western study of 
Chinese politics, and it contmues to impede Western 
studies of state legitimation in China today. In the 
eighteenth, nineteenth, 
and early twentieth 





also changing, first pre- 
sented to the Chinese 
government, then to the 
Japanese embassy, then 
to the United Nations. 
And the Internet has 
transformed the ways that Chinese protest in 
the streets, facilitating larger and more decentral- 
ized demonstrations. 

What should we make of the emergence of Inter- 
net nationalism in twenty-first century China? First, 
Western analysts must move beyond reductionist, 
top-down understandings of Chinese politics ‘to 
embrace the complexity of state-society legitimacy 
dynamics ın China. Nationalist opinion is an 
increasingly important constraint on China’ elite 
decision-makers. Western analysts and policy mak- 
ers ignore this new development at their own peril. 


CYBER-LIBERTARIAN DREAMS 

When the Internet first emerged as a significant 
technology in the 1990s, many Westerners opti- 
mistically predicted that it would be a potent force 
for political change. Authoritarian regimes, in this 
view, could not survive the free flow of information 
that the Internet allows. Indeed, us Secretary of State 
George Shultz had suggested as early as 1985 that 
“totalitarian societies face a dilemma: either they try 
to stifle the [information and communication] tech- 
nologies and thereby fall further behind in the new 
industnal revolution, or else they permit these tech- 
nologies and see their totalitarian control inevitably 


Popular nationalists—not the Communist 
Party—initiated and organized the April 
2005 anti-Japanese protests. 





centuries, an “Oriental 
despotism” view of 
Chinese politics pre- 
vailed, depicting Asian 
absolutism as the oppo- 
site of Western liberal- 
ism. American freedom, in particular, has long been 
constructed against the foil of Chinese tyranny. 

During the cold war, “totalitarianism” replaced 
“Oriental despotism” as the predominant paradigm 
for studying China, but the state dominance thesis 
persisted. Since the cold wars end, new approaches 
have focused on civil society and the public sphere 
in state-society relations, but the thesis of state 
dominance endures. The Western media and aca- 
demics alike still largely depict the Chinese people 
as defenseless against the coercive power of an 
omnipotent Chinese state. 

Western analysis of Chinese nationalism exhibits 
this same tendency. The dominant view today 
depicts Chinese nationalism as “party propaganda”: 
the Communist elite constructing nationalism to 
use it in its domestic and foreign policies. Thomas 
Christensen expressed this view succinctly in an 
influential 1996 Foreign Affairs article: “Since the 
Chinese Communist Party is no longer communist, 
it must be even more Chinese.” Chinese national- 
ism is largely reduced to “state” or “official” nation- 
alism, a top-down party affair that leaves little room 
for popular participation. 

This “state nationalism” view is not wrong. The 
Chinese Communist Party came to power based in 


large part on its nationalist credentials, leading the 
Chinese peasantry during the victorious “War of 
Resistance Against Japan.” And nationalism has 
been central to Chinese Communist claims to legit- 
imacy since. School textbooks indoctrinate a 
nationalist vision of the Chinese nation. Following 
the 1989 Tiananmen massacre, the party initiated a 
“Patriotic Education Campaign” to shore up its 
shattered legitimacy. 

But the top-down state nationalism view is 
incomplete. Nationalist politics is never a one-way 
street. As e-petition organizers like Feng Jinhua and 
Lu Yunfei show, popular nationalists play a central 
role in Chinese nationalist politics today. If the state 
nationalism thesis were the end of the story, then 
the state should have both the ability and the will- 
ingness to manipulate Chinese nationalism at will, 
turning it on and off as it sees fit. Recent petitions 
and protests clearly demonstrate that this is not the 
case. The state is not the only actor in Chinese 
nationalism and does not have complete control 
over it. A more dynamic analysis of Chinese nation- 
alist politics, therefore, is needed. 


POWER, PARTY, AND PUBLIC 

How can we move beyond state dominance 
approaches to bring the Chinese people back into 
the study of Chinese politics? We can begin by 
reexamining the neglected core of the discipline of 
political science: power. 

“Power grows out of the barrel of a gun.” Mao 
Zedong said and wrote many, many things. And yet 
this quote is among the best known of his remarks 
in the West. Why? Because it fits with prevalent 
Western views of Chinese politics, and therefore res- 
onates with Western audiences. As Richard Madsen 
argued in China and the American Dream, Americans 
continue to construct and treasure American liberty 
in opposition to the “Red menace” of communism: 
Americans can freely participate in politics, but Chi- 
nese are mere slaves to China’s authoritarian rulers. 

In this common view, power in Chinese politics 
can be reduced to coercion: the Communist Party 
endures solely because of the coercive power of the 
state. Little wonder that the image of a People’s Lib- 
eration Army tank facing down a single Chinese 
man, Wang Weilin, remains the most enduring 
image of the 1989 Tiananmen massacre in the West. 
In the Western imagination, communism = tyranny = 
tanks = coercive power. 

But Mao also said, “When you make revolution, 
you must first manage popular opinion.” Western 
analysts have tended to treat “Chinese popular opin- 
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ion” as an oxymoron. Mao knew better. All regimes 
require the consent of the governed—legitimate 
power—to endure for long. It is extremely costly to 
have to constantly coerce compliance; it is much 
cheaper and more practical to persuade. Resorts to 
coercion, furthermore, undermine regime legitimacy. 

Mao understood the importance of persuasive 
forms of power. His “manage popular opinion” 
remark came from the period just before the Cul- 
tural Revolution when he was busy cultivating his 
charismatic and traditional authority. The Little Red 
Book of Mao quotations and the Mao cult helped to 
persuade an entire generation of China’s youth, 
many of whom were soon to become Red Guards, 
to voluntarily do Mao’ bidding. Indeed, the Cultural 
Revolution would never have been possible without 
Mao’s careful cultivation of popular opinion. 

Power, at its simplest, is the ability to get others 
to do what they would not otherwise do. It is thus 
relational. Power does not exist in isolation, but 
only if others accept it. And it occurs along a con- 
tinuum, from more coercive to more persuasive or 
legitimate forms. 


“THE PEOPLE ARE VERY ANGRY” 

These two aspects of power—its relational nature 
and the tension between its coercive and legitimate 
forms—are central to an understanding of the 
dynamics of nationalist politics in China today. 

The April 16, 2005, anti-Japanese demonstra- 
tions in downtown Shanghai illustrate the argu- 
ment. “The Chinese people are very angry; there 
will be serious consequences!” read a long banner 
held aloft by a dozen marching demonstrators. 
Another banner revealed the object of their anger: 
“Oppose Japanese imperialism!” Other banners dis- 
played a variety of specific grievances: “Oppose 
Japan entering the Security Council!” “Boycott 
Japanese goods, revitalize China!” “Oppose Japan’s 
history textbooks!” “Protect our Diaoyu Islands!” 

Other protesters held high a variety of handmade 
placards and posters. The most persistent messages 
focused on a proposed May 2005 boycott: “Boycott 
Japanese goods for a month, and Japan will suffer 
for a whole year.” “Boycotting Japanese goods will 
castrate Japan!” Images of butcher knives, swords, 
and arrows were painted piercing the rising sun of 
Japan's national flag. 

But it was the image of Japan’s Prime Minister 
Junichiro Koizumi that incurred the greatest wrath 
from the young demonstrators. One protester gave 
him a mustache to make him look like Adolf Hitler. 
Others went further, dehumanizing the prime min- 
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ister. One placard painted a pig’s snout and ears 
onto his face and declared in large characters, 
“Death to Koizumi the pig!” The most ominous 
images evoked a deceased Koizumi, with tomb- 
stones bearing his name, and a photo of a funeral 
with Koizumi’ picture at the center. 

In addition to peacefully waving Chinese flags, 
singing the Internationale, and chanting anti- 
Japanese slogans, the demonstrators engaged in a 
number of less benign activities. On their way to 
the Japanese consulate, they smashed the windows 
of Japanese stores and restaurants, overturned 
Japanese cars, and burned Japanese flags and pho- 
tos, as well as placards of Koizumi. When they 
arrived at the consulate, they hurled eggs and pelted 
it with paint bombs. 

Why do so many Chinese today hate the 
Japanese? After a quarter-century of unprecedented 
economic growth, most Chinese no longer fear 
Japan, and a long suppressed anger at Japan has 
resurfaced. The Maoist 
“victor narrative” about 
heroic Chinese triumphs 
over Western and Japan- 
ese imperialism, domi- 
nant from the 1950s 
through the 1980s, has 
been challenged since 
the mid—1990s by a new “victim narrative” about 
Chinese suffering during the “century of humilia- 
tion.” To most Chinese, the Japanese are “devils’— 
not just because of the brutality of the Japanese 
invasion of China and the sheer numbers of Chinese 
killed by Japanese troops, but also because of an eth- 
ical anger with earlier origins. The perceived injus- 
tice of “little brother” Japan's impertinent behavior 
toward “big brother” China, starting in the late nine- 
teenth century and running through World War II 
atrocities like the “Rape of Nanking,” helps to sus- 
tain deep anti-Japanese sentiments, setting them 
apart from other, more fleeting anti-foreign feelings. 

But what about the state's role in the protests? If 
the government did not initiate the demonstra- 
tions, why did it not stop them? “Why Didn't,” as 
Japan’s Asahi Shimbun put it in the title of an edi- 
torial, “the Chinese Authorities Do Something?” 

A common view is that the Chinese government 
encouraged the anti-Japanese protests for both 
domestic and international purposes. Domestically, 
the Communist Party is seen as using Japan as a 
scapegoat to preempt popular criticisms of the Chi- 
nese government itself. Tokyo Mayor Ishihara Shin- 
taro quickly declared that the Chinese “government 





China’s cyber-nationalists, armed with PCs 
and cell phones, are increasingly contesting 
party claims to nationalist legitimacy. 





is initiating a dangerous kind of nationalism in 
order to divert public frustration.” Internationally, 
the party is seen as using popular anti-Japanese 
protests to achieve specific foreign policy goals, 
such as denying Japan a permanent seat on the UN 
Security Council. 

State nationalism arguments do of course tell an 
important part of the story. There is no question that 
the party has deployed its educational and propa- 
ganda systems to inculcate anti-Japanese views. But 
it would be a mistake to attribute to the Communist 
Party complete control over Chinese nationalism 
today. With the emergence of the Internet, cell 
phones, and text messaging, popular nationalists in 
China are increasingly able to act independently of 
the state. Popular nationalists—not the Communist 
Party—initiated and organized the April 2005 anti- 
Japanese protests. 

And the critical question is not so much who mi- 
tiated the demonstrations as why did the party not 
stop them sooner? The 
answer is that the party’s 
hands were tied. It did 
not want to see Sino- 
Japanese relations deteri- 
orate, but was forced to 
allow the anti-Japanese 
protests for fear of losing 
the consent of the Chinese people. “The basic policy 
of our government has been to be conciliatory to the 
Japanese and the rest of the world, but that policy has 
become less viable today, when people are demand- 
ing a tougher line,” Beijing University’s Pan Wei told 
The New York Times during the April protests. 

Many in the Chinese elite may have found the 
anti-Japanese protests gratifying, for they largely 
share the popular nationalists’ hatred of Japan. But 
these sentiments are outweighed by the elites num- 
ber one goal: regime survival. And members of 
China’ elite know that their continued rule depends 
in large part on continued economic development— 
which requires stable relations with Japan. Sino- 
Japanese trade benefits both countries enormously, 
and conflict with Japan is certain to disrupt China’s 
economic growth. That the government sent text 
messages urging restraint by the April demonstra- 
tors reveals both the elite’s desire to keep the protests 
within acceptable bounds and its weak position: 
forced to plead with the protesters for calm. 

The Chinese state had the capability to clamp 
down on popular nationalists. The People’s Armed 
Police could have stepped in to prevent protesters 
from hurling eggs and rocks at the Japanese consulate 


in Shanghai. But any blatant use of force to suppress 
the demonstrators could have backfired. Because 
anti-Japanese sentiment is widespread in China today, 
had the Chinese state deployed force, its legitimacy 
in the eyes of the Chinese people would have been 
seriously undermined. And few regimes last for long 
by force alone; stable governments require some 
degree of consent of the governed. 


THE COMMUNISTS CONSTRAINED 

Because the Communist Party's legitimacy is 
based in large part on nationalist claims—to make 
China rich and strong and, more fundamentally, to 
restore China’s respect in the international com- 
munity—it is increasingly stuck between the rock 
of domestic nationalists and the hard place of inter- 
national politics. The tough foreign policies that 
domestic opinion often demands can arouse fears 
among its neighbors about China’s rise, undermin- 
ing the leadership’s stated foreign policy goal of 
creating a peaceful environment for China’s devel- 
opment. Nationalist opinion is increasingly con- 
straming the ability of Chima’ elite to coolly pursue 
China’s national interest. 

This argument runs counter to a long-standing 
Western view that democracies are constrained by 
elections and public opinion and thus at a disad- 
vantage in foreign policy making. Authoritarian 
regimes, conversely, are seen as free of domestic 
constraints and thus at a diplomatic advantage. “In 
the conduct of their foreign relations,” Us Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson asserted during the cold war, 
“democracies appear to me decidedly inferior to 
other governments.” 

Popular opinion, in this view, can compel both 
aggression and nonaggression against the will of 
foreign policy makers in democratic states. The 
Maine and “Munich” incidents serve as useful 
shorthand for these twin arguments. The sinking of 
the uss Maine in Havana harbor (mistakenly 
attributed to Spanish subterfuge) and popular out- 
rage over Spanish atrocities against the Cubans 
forced President William McKinley to launch the 
Spanish-American War of 1898, “a war which he 
did not want,” according to historian Ernest May, 
“for a cause in which he did not believe.” “Munich” 
is short for the 1938 acquiescence of Great Britain 
and France to the German annexation of 
Czechoslovakia. Pacifist British and French publics 
are frequently blamed for Prime Ministers Cham- 
berlain and Daladier’s decisions to appease Hitler. 

The “democratic disadvantage”/ “authontarian 
advantage” logic continues to drive American 
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visions of Chinese foreign policy today. Viewing 
China as a dictatorship, many Americans hold that 
the Chinese Communist Party, unlike the us gov- 
ernment, can calmly construct China’s foreign poli- 
cies unfettered by domestic constraints. One 
example was the us-China Security Review Com- 
mission's report submitted to Congress in 2002. It 
expressed concern that, in contrast with America’s 
China policy, which lacks consistency and is beset 
by rivalries between Congress and the Bush admin- 
istration and among various interest groups, China's 
America policy is driven by a coherent set of expan- 
sionist goals. Free of domestic constraints, Chinese 
foreign policy makers are seen as better able to pur- 
sue their objectives. 

The emerging role that popular nationalism is’ 
playing in Chinese foreign policy making chal- 
lenges the “authoritarian advantage” view. It is clear 
that the April 2005 anti-Japanese protests influ- 
enced China’s Japan policy. China’s evolving policy 
toward Japan's bid to become a permanent member 
of the UN Security Council can serve as a case study. 
On April 13, during a state visit to India, Chinese 
Prime Minister Wen Jiabao publicly announced that 
China would oppose Japan’s bid to become a per- 
manent member of the Security Council: “Only a 
country that respects history, takes responsibility 
for the past, and wins over the trust of the people 
of Asia and the world at large can take greater 
responsibilities ın the international community.” 

China and Japan are rivals for dominance in the 
newly emerging East Asian security order. Wen's 
opposition to Japan’s Security Council bid should 
thus come as little surprise. The timing and context 
of Wens announcement, however, do call for expla- 
nation: Why had China not come out against 
Japan's bid earlier? And why would China’s leader- 
ship choose to make its announcement so publicly, 
during an official state visit abroad? 

Circumstantial evidence suggests that popular 
nationalism played a significant role in elite deci- 
sion making on this Japan policy issue. While mem- 
bers of China’s elite did not wish to see Japan 
become a permanent member of the Security Coun- 
cil, they also did not want to jeopardize China’s 
lucrative trade and investment relations with Japan. 
Until April 13, therefore, they had chosen to take a 
backseat on the issue, allowing other governments, 
like South Korea’s, to take the lead in publicly 
opposing Japan’s UN bid. China’s policy toward 
Japan's quest for a Security Council seat had thus 
followed a common Chinese foreign policy tactic: 
allowing others to take the heat for positions that 
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China shared. (China had, for instance, deployed 
this strategy during the 2003 Iraq War debate. 
Although China opposed us unilateralism on Iraq, 
it remained largely silent, allowing France and Ger- 
many to take the lead—and the heat—in opposing 
US policy.) 

So why did China’s leadership not maintain this 
“lay low while others take the lead” policy when it 
came to Japan and the UN? While it is impossible to 
know for sure—we simply do not have sufficient 
access to the inner workings of Zhongnanhai, 
China’s leadership compound in Beijing—the cir- 
cumstantial evidence is compelling: China's elite 
was responding to the pressures of domestc nation- 
alist opinion. By early April, the Internet petition 
opposing Japan's Security Council bid had gathered 
a staggering 30 million signatures from irate Chi- 
nese netizens. And Prime Minister Wen’s announce- 
ment came after two successive weekends of 
popular anti-Japanese demonstrations in China that 
had focused on opposing Japan's seat on the Secu- 
rity Council. “China must vote no and not just 
abstain,” said popular nationalist Tong Zeng. “The 
government may not want to take the lead, but the 
Chinese people have taken the lead.” This popular 
pressure forced the leadership—against its own 
will—to come out very publicly against Japan's bid. 

Lacking the procedural legitimacy accorded to 
democratically elected governments and facing the 
collapse of communist ideology, the Chinese Com- 
munist Party is increasingly dependent on its 
nationalist credentials to rule. But bottom-up pop- 
ular pressures are increasingly threatening the 
party’s nationalist legitimacy. And those pressures 
tend to be of the aggressive Maine variety—not the 
pacifist Munich type. Chinese nationalism, there- 
fore, can no longer be described as a purely “state” 
or “official” top-down affair. Aware that popular 
nationalists now command a large’ following, 
China’s Ministry of Foreign Affairs is actively seek- 


ing to appease them. China’s foreign policy makers, 
it appears, do not enjoy a “nondemocratic advan- 
tage” over their counterparts in democracies; as 
they make policy, they too must be responsive to 
domestic opinion. 


THE DANCE OF POLITICS l 

At its core, politics ın China today is like politics 
everywhere: it involves contestation over power. 
Seeking power on the cheap, the Communist Party 
makes a variety of claims, including nationalist 
claims, to legitimate rule and the voluntary consent 
of the Chinese people. 

The party’s: nationalist claims, however, are 
increasingly falling on deaf ears. Few now accept the 
decades-old Chinese communist mantra that only 
the party can save China. Moreover, many popular 
nationalists are beginning to articulate their own 
nationalist counterclaims—often employing the 
regime’s own nationalist grammar—to argue that 
they have the nationalist right to participate in Chi- 
nese politics. The party is thus losing its hegemony 
over Chinese nationalist discourse, weakening the 
hyphen that holds the Chinese Party-nation together. 

China’ cyber-nationalists, armed with PCs and cell 
phones, are increasingly contesting party claims to 
nationalist legitimacy. So far, the party has done a 
masterful job of containing popular nationalism. But 
it is forced to walk a fine line. Let the next nationalist 
protests spin out of control, and the party could 
become a target of popular criticism, whether for fail- 
ure to uphold China's national dignity, or corruption, 
or social injustice. But should the party resort to force 
to suppress nationalist protesters, its legitimacy in 
the eyes of the Chinese people could receive a mor- 
tal blow. Either scenario could lead to regime change. 
The party and nationalist protesters are engaged in a 
very subtle dance, both seeking to use each other to 
achieve their goals, but also fearful of the threat each 
represents to their own survival. E 
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Corruption, Growth, and Reform: 
The Chinese Enigma 


| 


YAN SUN 
l 


orruption, an epidemic afflicting almost all 

postsocialist societies, is often blamed as the 

major factor undemhining transitions to mar- 
ket economies. China after Mao is no exception. 
Long before the recent “colorful” revolutions to over- 
throw corrupt leaders in three post-Soviet states, the 
Chinese people in 1989 staged their famous Tianan- 
men protests. Though typi- 
cally portrayed in the 
Western media as a pro- 
! democracy movement, ‘the 
protests in Ey were fueled by public outrage at 
the unprecedented corruption that had arisen out of 
economic liberalization in the 1980s. 

Yet this corruption, which has continued to grow, 
seems hardly to have hampered China’s economic 
strides over the past two decades. Annual growth 
rates have averaged 8 to 9 percent during this 
period, the highest in the world. A country of such 
enormous size and complexity, and without funda- 
mental political change, has been able to success- 
fully make the transition to a market environment 
and achieve record economic growth despite mas- 
sive, widespread corruption. 

This may be one of the most enigmatic develop- 
ments of our times. Indeed; corruption in reform- 
era China presents a number of paradoxes that defy 
conventional wisdom and} require nuanced assess- 
ment. The key to the Chinese enigma is that cor- 
ruption has varied, in breadth and intensity, across 
reform periods, economic sectors, and regions. And 
the nature of this variation| has made the difference, 
economically and politically. 
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THE ECONOMIC-REFORM PARADOX . 

The first paradox is that more economic liberal- 
ization has led to more corruption in China over the 
past two decades. This fact has cast doubt on the 
neoliberal logic that economic liberalization will 
automatically reduce bureaucratic intervention, 
open up competition, and bring about free markets. 
Since economic reform began there has been a 
steady rise in the number of Chinese cadre disci- 
plined for abuses, especially at senior levels. The 
increase has occurred even though the bar for disci- 
plinary action and legal proof in the courts has been 
raised over the years. In the 1980s, illicit proceeds 
amounting to the equivalent of a few thousand us 
dollars were considered major cases and entailed 
criminal punishments. Since the mid-1990s they 
would likely result in dismissals. Among the high- 
est officials disciplined for official corruption—those 
at the deputy governor or minister level and 
higher—the average take in the 1980s was about 
$5,000. Since the 1990s, the average has approached 
$250,000, or 50 times as much. This surge of cor- 
ruption has stemmed from a continuing expansion 
of incentives and opportunities created by economic 
liberalization. Correspondingly, the forms and scale 
of abuse have worsened over time. 

In the early period of economic reform from | 
1984 to 1992, corruption largely resulted from the 
exploitation of loopholes in China’s “dual-track” 
reform policy. Created to encourage flexibility and 
initiative outside the planned economy, the dual- 
track system allowed central planners to continue 
to set commodity prices and production quanti- 
ties and decide who benefited from them. State- 
owned enterprises (SOEs) that fulfilled their 
quotas could, however, sell in the marketplace. 
The price differential between planned and mar- 
ket sales spurred an explosion of profiteering 
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activities. Shrewd individuals sought production 
quotas and goods at state prices, often by offering 
bribes to officials and managers in charge of those 
items, then sold them in the market at prices sev- 
eral times higher. 

A parallel dual-track policy spurred a robust 
demand side for corruption. Non-state small busi- 
nesses now were allowed to coexist with SOEs and 
operate outside central plans. To offset their lack of 
access to state prices and allocations, these new 
players readily offered inducements to snatch raw 
materials, financing, and distribution channels. For 
a while in the late 1980s, China seemed to be ona 
profiteering frenzy. Middlemen and speculative busi- 
nesses proliferated. The children of party leaders 
became involved, giving rise to the “princely party” 
label. And officials in various state functions caught 
on. Whether it was in 
licensing new businesses 
or regulating new com- 
mercial activities, they 
found fresh opportuni- 
ties for rent seeking— 
that is, exchanging official 
power for material gain. 
The public backlash came vehemently in the form 
of the 1989 Tiananmen protests. 

While many blamed the incomplete market 
under the dual-track system for inviting corruption, 
the scrapping of central planning after 1992 did not 
halt or reduce it. On the contrary, this second phase 
of economic hberalization set off a new wave of cor- 
_ Tuption unprecedented in scale and kind. The end 
of central planning devolved economic and fiscal 
power to localities and markets. Today, in place of 
central planners and administrators, local officials 
make decisions and assume rights over factors of 
production (land, assets, and personnel); capital 
markets allocate loans and investment; SOE man- 
agers implement shareholding reforms; local offices 
interpret tax liabilities; and regulatory officials arbi- 
trate rule compliance. The central government 
retains its developmental role over infrastructure, 
dams and waterworks, poverty reduction, and rural 
relocation, but local agencies administer the pro- 
jects. In each of these areas, local officials have 
found new and more lucrative opportunities for 
self-enrichment. In place of profiteering, the post- 
1992 period has witnessed the rise of grand-level 
corruption, involving major government projects, 
land, loans, and privatization processes. No longer 
is rent seeking the prerogative of executives in state 
economic agencies or manufacturing SOEs, nor does 





Family members and cronies of top leaders 
are no longer seen as running or profiteering 
from connection-based businesses. 





1t involve only the planned-from-above portion of 
the economy. 

Instead, corruption has exploited the void vacated 
by the planned economy and has shifted to broader 
layers of officials, mostly at subnational levels: chief 
executive offices and officers, executives in capital- 
intensive sectors and SOEs, and regulatory and law 
enforcement personnel. If, in the 1980s, officials col- 
lected small bribes for doling out manufactured 
goods, now they collect huge bribes for signing off 
on a variety of capital-intensive goods: land, prop- 
erty rights, investment funds, loans, SOE shares and 
assets, construction and infrastructure projects, 
commercial judgments, tax breaks, and develop- 
mental aid. Cheng Kejie, the former governor of 
Guangxi autonomous region and the highest-rank- 
ing official executed for corruption, accepted $5 mil- 
lion for interceding on 
behalf of businesspeople 
to secure land, loans, 
contracts, and official 
appointments. His dep- 
uty governor took mn 
$100,000 in 53 separate 
bribes to provide loan 
guarantees and intervene in smuggling investiga- 
tions for private entrepreneurs. 

On the demand side, favor seekers are no longer 
predominantly small-scale businesses and individ- 
uals. They may be ambitious developers, dubious 
construction contractors, land speculators, public 
office buyers, struggling SOEs, organized smugglers, 
or any business trying to grab a project or loan. 
Besides such two-way exchanges, opportunities 
have also arisen for officials to pillage public 
resources directly. It is not uncommon for execu- 
tives at smaller SOEs to strip their firms of substan- 
tial assets, or to engage in stock flipping by reselling 
initial public offerings of their firms in the market 
for personal profits. Local state agencies can hike 
fees on public services so they can set up slush 
funds for various amenities. 

The economic consequences of corruption are 
significant. Authoritative Chinese estimates put cor- 
ruption-related losses of state revenue at around 4 
percent of GDP annually, and corruption-related cap- 
ital flight at around 2 percent of GDP. The economist 
Fan Gang estimated that capital flight in 2000 sur- 
passed China's capital inflow for the year, $48 bil- 
lion versus $41 billion. This capital flight often 
takes the form of private tuition in Western coun- 
tries for the offspring of corrupt officials. Another 
top destination is gambling houses in Las Vegas and 


China’s neighboring countries. Chinese gamblers 
account for an estimated 5 percent of annual earn- 
ings by the world’s gambling businesses. 


HIGH CORRUPTION, HIGH GROWTH 

Another paradox presents itself. If the combined 
corruption-related capital losses at home and over- 
seas could be, at worst, large enough to cancel out 
the advantages of China's famed capital inflow, why 
has China sustained phenomenal economic 
growth? The most important reasons are that China 
has avoided the most destructive kinds of corrup- 
tion at the national level and the worst types in the 
most productive sectors. 

So-called kleptocracy and bilateral monopoly 
are the most destructive forms of corruption at the 
national level. In the first model, which is found 
in many African states, the ruler monopolizes his 
ability to use personal power for material gain. In 
the second model, the ruler and a few private 
interests share in the spoils. The latter approxi- 
mates the arrangements between Boris Yeltsin’s 
political cronies and the new economic oligarchs 
during Yeltsin’s presidency in Russia in the 1990s. 
Even Yeltsin came to depend on economic power- 
brokers—the oligarchs—for his electoral fortunes, 
rendering his government vulnerable to the 
group’s demands for economic and political con- 
cessions. This pattern was repeated in Russia’s 
regional governments. 

In post-Mao China, the top leadership at the 
national level has been clean and devoted to 
national development, as has most of the top lead- 
ership at the provincial level. The children of Deng 
Xiaoping, the man who instituted China’s reform 
program, and party leader Zhao Ziyang were tar- 
nished during the period of “official profiteering,” 
a main complaint of the Tiananmen protesters. But 
the leaders themselves remained credibly clean and 
firmly willing to ban family members from doing 
business, unlike Yeltsin or Indonesia’s Suharto. The 
difference may be attributed to Chinese Confu- 
cianism, nationalism, and communism. Confu- 
cianism has instilled an ethos of rule by moral 
mandate. The country’s top communist leadership 
has been at its core a group of nationalists devoted 
to national modernization and revival. And the 
communist ethic has reinforced discipline. 

Below the top leadership, several deputy minis- 
ters of central ministries, along with dozens of 
deputy provincial governors, have been brought 
down by corruption. But just one central minister— 
of the Ministry of Land and Resources, established 
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in 1998—has been stained. (Cheng Kejie was a 
deputy chair of the National People’s Congress when 
he was exposed and eventually executed for cor- 
ruption in 2000, but his misdeeds occurred prior to 
his promotion to the center.) Four governors and 
one provincial party secretary have fallen because of 
corruption. All but one ruled in regions remote from 
Beijing’ control: Hainan, Yunnan, Guangxi, 
Guizhou, and Liaoning (later Hunan). Hainan was 
a free economic zone, while Yunnan and Guangxi 
were ethnic regions with greater autonomy. In short, 
the Chinese state is not itself organized for rent seek- 
ing, nor does it depend on the exchange of official 
favors for political survival. 

A competitive model, instead, characterizes the 
dominant patterns of Chinese corruption, with rent 
seeking shared among multiple officials and private 
interests. The “competitive” nature of Chinese cor- 
ruption is evident in the range of offenders and in 
the absence of concentrated rent capture among 
political or economic elites. The type of competi- 
tive corruption, moreover, has also made a differ- 
ence. During the era of dual-track reform policies 
before 1992, competition was for a fixed supply of 
government benefits: state-priced and -regulated 
commodities. In this situation, illegal payoffs for 
goods should ideally act like market prices in an 
efficient market. In reality, insider dealings rendered 
official profiteermg less competitive, but it still 
served a sort of “market clearing” function and 
helped to erode central planning eventually. 

Since the end of central planning, competitive 
corruption has sought a variable supply of govern- 
ment benefits. With no more commands from on 
high, local officials now enjoy discretion over the 
quantity and quality of services they provide. Their 
greater autonomy has entailed a greater ability to 
manipulate rents. They can arbitrarily decide whom 
to award land, projects, or contracts and at what 
prices; whom to grant loans, shares, and services 
and on what terms; or how much in fees and levies 
to demand or absolve. Because the stakes are so 
much larger now, involving capital goods rather 
than manufactured goods, the payoffs for officials 
and the costs for businesses escalate as well. This 
entails greater waste and burden on the economy. 
Which raises the question: Why then has China’s 
post-1992 economy managed to grow so fast? 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 

One important reason is China’s avoidance of the 
worst types of corruption in its most productive sec- 
tor: non-state enterprises. This is a significant point 
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because the non-state sector has been the larger and 
more efficient contributor to reform-era growth, 
especially since the 1990s. That so many SOEs are 
ailing is often linked to managerial corruption, and 
usually the most destructive kind: misuse of com- 
pany funds, partial privatization or theft of SOE 
assets, hoarding of revenue, and appointment of 
cronies. This predatory abuse aggravates the prob- 
lems of inefficiency and bankruptcy that already 
plague many SOEs, a third of which may be loss- 
making and another third latent loss-making. Cred- 
its and subsidies to prop up feeble soEs have been 
responsible for much of the government's deficits. 
These loans often become nonperforming as SOEs 
fail to pay them back, which has caused China's infa- 
mous banking crisis. This in turn has seriously hin- 
dered the development of a sound financial system. 

While non-state enterprises are not free of 
corruption, they only have incentives for the com- 
petitive kind: offering 
inducements to secure 
contracts, loans, or 
markets; evading taxes; 
or influencing regu- 
latory decisions. These 
practices do not con- 
tribute to an orderly 
market. And bad con- 
tractors have accounted 
for many “tofu” (easily collapsible) construction 
projects. But, overall, corruption is far less detri- 
mental to the non-state sectors productivity 
and growth. 

There is also a cultural explanation for China’s 
overall less-destructive corruption. The Chinese 
emphasis on guanxi (connections) is well known. 
Implicit in this‘idea is not only respect for social 
relations but also for reciprocity. The latter has 
meant that, despite a decline in affective incentives 
(that is, motives based on social or emotional ties) 
in corrupt exchanges, services are still performed 
after payoffs are offered or made. Defrauding 
would amount to unpredictability, extortion, or 
absolute losses for businesses. Indeed, in thou- 
sands of actual cases I have surveyed from corrup- 
tion casebooks published 1n China, defrauding or 
outright extortion (both of which are common in 
post-Soviet Russia) is rare. The predictable deliv- 
ery of services, along with rather predictable levels 
of payoffs, has ensured a stable, if less than opti- 
mal, business environment. 

More harmful corruption still abounds. And 
where it does, growth suffers. In addition to the 








If the combined corruption-related capital 
losses at home and overseas could be, at worst, 
large enough to cancel out the advantages of 
China’s famed capital inflow, why has China 
sustained phenomenal economic growth? 


SOES, the economies of remote, underdeveloped, 
and often rural regions are seriously afflicted. 
These regions, like the SOEs, tend to have public 
funding and “soft” budgets, cushioned by funds for 
development, infrastructure, poverty relief, and 
resettlement, usually from the central and provin- 
cial governments. Lacking the alternative routes to 
enrichment available in booming regions and often 
far from the higher administrative and disciplinary 
agencies of the state, many local officials have 
resorted to raiding developmental funds. A 
National Audit Office investigation in 2003 found 
that $7.7 billion worth of government funds had 
been misused and some $580 million for poverty- 
alleviation projects had vanished. Some 40 million 
farmers may have lost their land to illegal confis- 
cations by officials who resold the land to devel- 
opers, a transaction that often involves kickbacks. 
In these sectors, a cycle of corruption further 
retards real reform 
and development. 
Ultimately, the para- 
dox of corruption and 
growth in the Chinese 
case must be weighed 
in terms of the distri- 
butional consequences 
obscured by overall 
growth rates. Although 
per capita income has increased by tens of times 
since economic reforms began, not everyone’s 
income has grown on such a scale, especially for 
SOE workers and rural residents. Many Chinese ana- 
lysts and citizens view corruption as an important 
cause of unwarranted quick wealth and of social 
polarization. Although corruption no longer is seen 
as the main avenue to wealth, as it was a decade 
ago, these perceptions persist among many ailing 
SOEs and poor regions. Not surprisingly, displaced 
SOE workers and disgruntled farmers have largely 
fueled the periodic protests and unrest at local lev- 
els in recent years. They are most agitated when 
they see their plight as linked to local cadre cor- 
ruption. Because SOEs still employ half of the 
national workforce, and poor regions still hold at 
least half of the nation’s rural population, the 
impoverishment of even a third of these two sectors 
constitutes a significant distributional problem. 


THE CENTRAL-AUTHORITY PARADOX 

Why has the Chinese regime not been more 
effective at deterring corruption, given that the lead- 
ership cares as much about social stability as eco- 


nomic growth? Herein lies a third paradox from the 
Chinese case. Neoliberal orthodoxy dictates a 
reduction in the scope of the state, especially cen- 
tral authority, in the transition to the market. But 
the steady erosion of state authority has not reduced 
bureaucratic arbitrariness. Rather, it has weakened 
deterrence against it. Assertions of central author- 
ity, meanwhile, have helped to enhance deterrence. 

Institutional continuity at the center is the rea- 
son deterrence against abuse has not deteriorated 
in China to the point that systemic collapse occurs, 
as in Russia and other post-Soviet republics. The 
Chinese state has preserved two fundamental 
capacities critical to anticorruption efforts: law 
making and institution building. In contrast to the 
parliamentary paralyses and intra-elite polarization 
evident in other postsocialist states, the Chinese 
leadership has shown a strong consensus against 
corruption and an effectual capacity to create over- 
sight laws and agencies. The central state has 
adopted a range of new laws to reduce irregularities 
ın public tendering, project approval, and fiscal 
extraction. It has set up new institutions to increase 
the audit, inspection, and monitoring of adminis- 
trative matters and personnel. It has elevated the 
importance and power of disciplinary agencies in 
local administrations and SOEs. 

Without these efforts, corruption might easily 
have escalated to uncontrollable levels. China has 
avoided the state capture (buying off of politicians 
by economic oligarchs to shape the legal, policy, and 
regulatory environments in their own interests), the 
mafia rampancy, and the routine need for private 
security protection that have plagued, for example, 
Russia’s transition to the market. 

In the enforcement of anticorruption laws and 
bans, however, central authority remains seriously 
challenged. A major problem is the supervision of 
the chief executive at each local administrative level 
to which state authority has devolved. Local over- 
sight mechanisms are ineffective because they are 
subordinate to, rather than independent of, the 
local chief executive office. In response, the Com- 
munist Party has formed a central inspection team, 
with power independent of localities, which con- 
ducts periodic and targeted scrutiny of local offi- 
cialdom. This serves to channel upward grass-roots 
complaints and abuse cases. 

An alternative anticorruption mechanism— 
popular control from below—can also suffer from 
insufficient state strength. Direct elections, first 
implemented at the village level, are now also held 
at township levels. Indirect elections are the norm 
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at other levels of the party, state, and people's con- 
gresses. However, where central authority and 
legal enforcement are weak, vote buying has 
become a problem in township, county, and even 
city-level elections. Shrewd operators have also 
managed to get elected through cultivated public 
images and private maneuverings, even at senior 
ranks. A former Hunan governor built a reputation 
as a tough corruption fighter and won over- 
whelming reelection in the provincial people's 
congress in 2001. Yet privately he garnered more 
than $100,000 in bribes as governor of Liaoning 
and Hunan provinces. A former deputy mayor of 
Shenyang, who had ties to organized crime and 
was to gamble away millions in public funds in 
Macao, was elected by the provincial people’s 
congress over another candidate who later died 
fighting floods as leader of a lesser city. 

Although China does not yet have its share of 
oligarchs like those who have secured elections as 
governors and senators in Russia, vote buying by 
private businessmen has increased in local elec- 
tions. On the promising side, direct elections have 
improved administrative and fiscal transparency in 
many villages. On balance the various problems do 
not discredit elections, but they do suggest that 
elections will not provide a panacea, and they will 
continue to require rigorous central oversight. 

Assertions of state authority also seem necessary 
to bolster another liberal guarantor of accountabil- 
ity: the media. For the first time in its history, the 
party in April 2005 issued a decree to encourage 
and legitimize the monitoring and exposure of 
cadre abuse by the media. The decree urges all lev- 
els of the party and state to support the media’s 
work in this area. The background to this new pol- 
icy is the rise of corruption exposure in China’s 
news media in recent years. Yet, without legal guar- 
antees of their rights, the media have often encoun- 
tered intimidation by local officials, or lost 
defamation lawsuits filed by exposed officials. 


CORRUPTION AND POLITICAL REFORM 

The realities of other postsocialist states have 
taught China's leaders and many of its intellectuals 
to be cautious about rapid democratization. Many 
of the new democracies not only have grown more 
slowly economically, but also have seen more cor- 
ruption and have been ruled by corrupt “elected 
autocrats.” Experience suggests that drastic politi- 
cal change may worsen rather than alleviate cor- 
ruption. So far, incremental change has proved a 
workable strategy for China. It appears to be what 
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most Chinese want, and they likely will continue to 
rely on the state as the engine of change. 

The cumulative unfolding of corruption’s many 
paradoxes in China has, above all, built up momen- 
tum and public support to improve state capacities, 
rather than further weaken them. Beijing does not 
suffer a legitimacy deficit despite corruption’s stay- 
ing power as a top public concern. The government 
is still looked on as a solution to social ills. Family 
members and cronies of top leaders are no longer 
seen as running or profiteering from connection- 
based businesses. Indeed, they hardly run any of 
China’s major corporations, in contrast with a good 
deal of the postsocialist world. Many ordinary 
Chinese have become successful and affluent 
entrepreneurs, making the “princely party” mndistinct 
or even extinct. As corrupt exchange has become 
mostly materially based, it is also more accessible, 
thus less exclusive or 
inflammatory than in the 
early years of economic 
reform. Unlike the dual- 
track policies of the 
1980s, moreover, con- 
temporary corruption no 
longer is caused by cen- 
tral policies, but by 
errant officials at local levels. In fact, when local 
protesters and rioters complain about localized injus- 
tices, they are likely to demand that central policies 
be upheld. 

An important segment of Chinese liberal intel- 
lectuals also supports strengthening central capaci- 
ties. Unlike their counterparts in the former 
socialist regimes of Eastern Europe and Russia, Chi- 
nese intellectuals are not united around a liberal 
political agenda. They diverge into two broad 
camps: the liberal left (the so-called new left or 
social democrats) and the liberal nght (the new 
right or neoliberals). For the roots of corruption, 
the new left faults the government's blind faith in 
the market, especially after 1992, pointing to the 
erosion of state authority and loss of control over 
local officialdom. In the new lefts view, the Tianan- 
men crackdown made it safe for unbridled capital- 
ism and a right-wing Communist Party. 

The new right, by contrast, faults government 
power itself, rather than the way it is used. The 
reduction of corruption, in this view, requires the 
reduction of state power itself. If the new left blames 
the government for being too neoliberal, the new 
right blames it for not being neoliberal enough. As 
remedies, the new right proposes “property rights,” 
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or allowing SOEs to be “spontaneously privatized” by 
cadre abuse. Corruption’s destructiveness here is 
seen as positive: helping to replace SOEs, giving rise 
to private ownership, and acting as a driving force 
for change. Yet who would benefit and lose from a 
bargain transfer of public enterprises? Would it, the 
new left asks, not simply benefit a class of bureau- 
cratic capitalists and entrench crony capitalism? 
Rather than destroying state power, the new left sees 
an important role for government in correcting mar- 
ket failures and redressing social inequalities. 

The emergence of new left intellectuals in China 
challenges the lingering American view of a mono- 
lithic and ruthless Communist Party pitted against 
pro-democracy and Western-oriented intellectuals. 
Rather than being socialist diehards, the new left 
thinkers have usually been educated in the West. 
Some were participants in the Tiananmen protests. 
One participant and new 
left thinker, Wang Hui, 
has published an impas- 
sioned critique of the 
governments neoliberal- 
ism: Chinas New Order: 
Society, Politics, and 
Economy in Transition. 
Wang blames ideological 
and partisan interests at home and abroad for a fail- 
ure to appreciate the neoliberal bias of the Tianan- 
men crackdown, which allowed the state to impose 
more sweeping economic liberalization policies. He 
calls these policies neoliberal because they radically 
devolved economic and political power, promoted 
markets, and sought the economic withdrawal of the 
state in the midst of globalization—all of which have 
helped increase corruption after 1992. Still more 
revealing is Wang's view on the source of growing 
Chinese disillusion with the liberal democratic 
paradigm: the many crises of Chinese and Russian 
reform on the one hand, and American foreign poli- 
cies and military hegemonism on the other. The 
attractiveness of the liberal model, for the time 
being, is not taken for granted. 

The presence of a new left and a new right places 
the ruling party in the ideological middle. The two 
groups help legitimize the party in different ways. 
The new right helps the party explain away the ram- 
pant corruption and shirk its social responsibility. 
The new left helps the party justify strengthening its 
capabilities. One might add that both groups need 
the party as well: the new right needs it to continue 
devolving political power and pushing economic lib- 
eralization; the new left needs the party to curtail the 


excesses of this process. Given that not only effi- 
ciency but its own legitimacy is at stake, the ruling 
party has shown a consistent determination to fight 
corruption and mtroduce anticorruption reforms. 
These reforms have been along the lines that new 
left thinking has emphasized: state building. In other 
words, while the party proceeds economically in the 
direction desired by the new right, it proceeds polit- 
ically in the direction urged by the new left on anti- 
corruption, though in neither case as much as each 
group would like to see. 


CHANGING THE LANDSCAPE 

Anticorruption reform is one area in which a us 
role could be constructive and welcomed in China. 
In contrast to their usual annoyance with us lec- 
turing about democracy and human rights, the Chi- 
nese are impressed with America’s efforts to bnng 
its own companies to justice for illegally pursuing 
commercial advantages in China. Under the us For- 
eign Corrupt Practices Act of 1977, which prohibits 
us companies and their subsidiaries (including offi- 
cers, directors, employees, and agents) from brib- 
ing foreign officials, the ‘Chinese subsidiary of 
Lucent Technologies was forced to fire four top 
executives for commercial bribery in 2004. In 2005, 
Diagnostic Products Corporation was fined $4.8 
million by the us Justice Department for kickbacks 
to Chinese medical persorinel. By punishing its own 
companies, the United States sets a credible exam- 
ple and demonstrates compellingly the paramount 
importance of rule of law. The Bush administration's 
tightened control of illegal monetary inflows can 
also be useful for deterring capital flight. 

Beyond these steps, however, little concrete assis- 
tance for anticorruption efforts comes from the 
West, despite profuse public posturing and chas- 
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tening about China. In fact, thanks to mistrust of 
Chinese laws in the West, Chinese perpetrators 
have found Western countries a safe haven where 
they enjoy some measure of protection. Even those 
apprehended face little prospect of being extradited. 

To fundamentally change its corruption land- 
scape, China needs to learn from successful exam- 
ples, including America. Smgapore and Hong Kong 
offer realistic and effective models from China’s own 
vicinity. The two city-states rank among the least 
corrupt states in the world according to Trans- 
parency International, and the best among non- 
Western governments. Both share China’s cultural 
heritage yet have managed to change tenacious cul- 
tural attitudes—that is, weak respect for the rule of 
law and an emphasis on informal practices and 
social relations. Both instituted effective anticor- 
ruption mechanisms at developmental stages simi- 
lar to China’s. Both have relied on strong state 
capacities for strict enforcement and prevention, 
under authoritarian rule, yet have maintained 
highly independent anticorruption agencies and rel- 
atively independent legal systems. Even the demo- 
cratic Philippines has recently tapped a top 
anticorruption' official from Hong Kong to help 
with its anticorruption work. 

China should embrace this approach the way it 
welcomes foreign investment. Along with the 
increasirig role of the media, popular elections, and 
expanding privatization, greater initiative against cor- 
ruption would serve well the building of what the 
Chinese themselves consider to be good government: 
accountable, just, and devoted to the welfare of the 
people. Memories of Tiananmen and periodic peas- 
arit rebellions in Chinese history will keep the-regime 
on its toes in any event, because anticorruption is 
one battle it cannot afford to lose. a 
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China’s New Exchange Rate Regime 


BARRY EICHENGREEN 


n July 21, 2005, China unexpectedly 
() revalued its currency, the renminbi, rais- 

ing its value by 2.1 percent against the us 
dollar. At the same time, it altered the fluctuation 
band that limits the daily movement of the 
exchange rate to 0.3 percent by redefining it in 
terms of a basket of foreign currencies rather than 
simply the dollar. And it announced that hence- 
forth the People’s Bank of China, the central bank, 
would allow the exchange rate to be more heavily 
influenced by market conditions. 

These decisions came at the end of two years of 
intense foreign criticism of the country’s exchange 
rate peg, most notably by the United States. Was 
this in fact a very uncharacteristic Chinese conces- 
sion to foreign pressure? Were officials in Beijing 
swayed by congressional threats of tariff retaliation 
if they did not act? Or was the decision to alter the 
currency regime in China’s own interest? 


SPLITTING THE DIFFERENCE 

Answering these questions requires under- 
standing how economists think about currency 
issues. The theory of “optimum currency areas” 
provides the obvious jumping-off point. This the- 
ory suggests that countries that experience busi- 
ness-cycle expansions and contractions at different 
times from the rest of the world will want a more 
flexible exchange rate, since they will need to tai- 
lor monetary policy to domestic needs. In contrast, 
export-dependent economies with weak financial 
systems will want a less flexible exchange rate, 
since currency volatility could threaten both finan- 
cial stability and export growth. 

Here we immediately see the dilemma con- 
fronting the Chinese authorities. While China’s 
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exceptionally rapid development subjects ıt to dis- 
tinctive business cycle risks, the country also has a 
high export to GDP ratio and a weak financial sec- 
tor. Splitting the difference suggests a moderate 
increase in currency flexibility, which was precisely 
the decision taken on July 21. 

This framework also suggests that, with the pas- 
sage of time, China will want to move in the direc- 
tion of even greater flexibility. Eventually, Beijing will 
address the problems in its banking and financial sys- 
tem, and a stronger financial system will enable it to 
cope more easily with additional exchange rate 
volatility. With time, domestic demand will become 
more important; grassroots insistence on higher liv- 
ing standards will make this so. And economies less 
dependent on export demand demonstrably prefer a 
more flexible exchange rate. 

Greater flexibility will allow the authorities to 
more effectively steer the economy. It will prevent 
domestic interest rates and financial conditions 
from being dictated by interest rates and financial 
conditions in the rest of the world, since investors 
will have to worry not only about the level of inter- 
est rates, but also about a possible future change in 
the exchange rate. Flexibility will become still 
more important as China’s banks are commercial- 
ized and stakes are sold to foreign investors, ren- 
dering less effective the past practice of managing 
monetary conditions by issuing instructions to 
financial institutions. 


SEQUENCING THE MARKET 

Another factor that entered into China’s decision 
to alter its currency regime was the need to cor- 
rectly sequence its monetary and financial reforms. 
The central conclusion of most economic thinking 
on the topic is that exchange rate flexibility should 
precede capital account liberalization (that is, the 
removal of restrictions on the flow of foreign capi- 
tal into and out of a country). The idea is to avoid 


opportunities for currency speculators to make, in 
effect, one-way bets. Situations where the exchange 
rate can only move one way, so speculators run no 
risk of making losses, force authorities to abandon 
their exchange rate commitment under duress, and 
at considerable cost to their policy credibility. 

If the capital account is opened first, large 
amounts of liquidity may flow in, creating the 
specter of a financially disruptive credit boom and 
fanning fears of a socially disruptive inflation that 
can only be headed off by revaluation. Alternatively, 
large amounts of liquidity may flow out, draining 
reserves unless the authorities devalue the currency. 

In contrast, if exchange rate flexibility precedes 
capital account liberalization, this creates losses in 
the event that expectations of revaluation or devalu- 
ation are disappointed, thereby avoiding one-way 
bets and discouraging currency speculators from all 
lining up on one side of the market. This is one of 
the principal lessons of the 1997-1998 Asian finan- 
cial crisis, which was aggra- 
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with $1 trillion of reserves; this formidable war 
chest is nothing compared to the resources that can 
be mobilized by the markets. 

This observation also points to the principal les- 
son of the literature on exit strategies from fixed 
exchange rates: countnies should exit from a peg 
while growth is strong, capital ıs flowing in, and 
expectations are for appreciation. Exiting under 
duress is almost always costly. It forces the author- 
ities to reluctantly abandon their stated commit- 
ment to defend the peg, contradicting previous 
policy statements and diminishing their credibility. 
Recent economic thinking also suggests that a 
nondisruptive exit to flexibility is easier to engineer 
when at least some capital controls remain in place. 
This permits the authorities to move at a time of 
their own choosing, and any disruptive financial 
fallout is lessened. 

It is thus worrisome that Beijing still shows a pref- 
erence for intervening heavily in the foreign exchange 

market to limit currency 


vated by the fact that many fluctuations. The weightiest 
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That China has now taken and instruments with which 
a modest step in the direc- banks and firms can hedge 


tion of greater flexibility is reassuring in light of the 
measures taken in the past year to liberalize its cap- 
ital account. Already the capital account is suffi- 
ciently porous that large amounts of portfolio 
capital are attracted by expectations of rapid eco- 
nomic growth and currency appreciation. The 
authorities’ capacity to insulate the economy from 
overheating (by inter alia instructing the banks not 
to lend) is increasingly limited by the ability of that 
finance to circumvent the banking system entirely. 
Greater exchange rate flexibility will not eliminate 
risks associated with overheating, but it should 
attenuate them. 

Equally, there is already considerable scope for 
disruptive capital outflows, which could destabilize 
the country’s weak banks in some future scenario 
where there is a slowdown in growth, new prob- 
lems surface in the financial system, or there is a 
serious diplomatic or military dispute with the 
United States. The authorities may then be tempted 
to support the exchange rate and the banks by 
intervening in financial markets, purchasing domes- 
tic currency with the foreign reserves of the central 
bank. Both theory and evidence suggest that this 
would be a losing battle even for a central bank 


against the risk of sudden changes in the exchange 
rate, thereby preventing exchange rate volatility from 
undermining financial stability and growth. And, 
according to the authorities in Beijing, it is necessary 
to proceed further with the relaxation of capital 
account restrictions to develop those markets. 
Hedging foreign currency exposures on financial 
markets is impossible when the capital account is 
fully closed, since regulations prohibit banks and 
firms from buying foreign assets to offset their for- 
eign liabilities. At the same time we know, for all the 
reasons enumerated earlier, that a large country with 
an open capital account should embrace some 
degree of exchange rate flexibility. The degree of cap- 
ital account liberalization in practice being a con- 
tinuum, there must be an intermediate stage in the 
process at which it is optimal to move from a peg to 
a more flexible exchange rate. In effect, the question 
boils down to: At exactly what point in the process 
of capital account liberalization should the country 
begin to move to greater exchange rate flexibility? 


WHY CHINA WAS READY 
A number of reasons explain why the Chinese 
authorities were correct to conclude that this point 
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had arrived. In particular, they were correct to think 
that limited flexibility would not destabilize the 
banking system. To be sure, China’s banks are still 
burdened by a legacy of nonperforming policy loans, 
information systems are inadequate, and internal 
controls are lax. Fixing these problems should be an 
urgent priority. That said, ıt is not clear that these 
problems will be significantly aggravated by a lim- 
ited increase in exchange rate volatility. 

It is not as if the banks have large foreign expo- 
sures that will become vastly more difficult to man- 
age. Because China’s outward investment was 
constrained in the past by a combination of factors 
that included capital controls, the banks possess lim- 
ited foreign-currency-denominated assets. Capital 
controls and financial regulations have limited the 
accumulation of foreign-currency-denominated lia- 
bilities even more strictly. 

The main risk to the banks lies in the danger that 
export growth and growth generally will slow 
sharply. Slower growth will make for more nonper- 
forming loans, and slower export growth will make 
for more nonperforming loans in the export sector. 
A substantial (double-digit) revaluation might have 
had this effect on growth, given the relatively low 
(single-digit) profit rates in the export sector. But 
this was not the decision taken this July. Rather, ıt 
was for a modest 2 percent revaluation and a lim- 
ited increase in the variability of the exchange rate. 

In any case, there are reasons to think that any 
given increase in exchange rate volatility will have a 
smaller impact on exports and investment than 
China’s dependence on foreign markets would oth- 
erwise suggest. Export enterprises not only sell final 
products abroad, they also buy manufacturing inputs 
abroad. Consequently, their costs and revenues move 
in the same direction when the exchange rate fluc- 
tuates (economists refer to this as a “natural hedge”). 
In addition, a large share (by some estimates, a 
majority) of Chinese exports is accounted for by for- 
eign investment enterprises. These foreign owners 
and joint venture partners are in a favorable position 
to hedge against currency fluctuations. They can 
invest in a diversified portfolio of production loca- 
tions or in financial assets whose returns vary nega- 
tively with the profits of Chinese export enterprises, 
since they are not prevented from accumulating 
assets abroad by China’s capital controls. 

Were exchange rate volatility to rise immediately 
to very high levels, that would be a different story. 
But this is not what anyone foresees. The currency’s 
movement will continue to be limited by the cen- 
tral bank. The bank will lean against the wind, 
pumping liquidity into the market if the exchange 


rate shows a tendency to appreciate excessively, and 
selling foreign assets into the market if there is the 
danger of a currency collapse. 

By providing this liquidity, the central bank in 
effect supplies the hedging services required by the 
export sector. This is precisely the situation in other 
emerging markets that operate a managed float 
despite the retention of capital controls. India is a 
good example of a large, export-oriented emerging 
market that has successfully reconciled currency 
flexibility with the maintenance of capital controls 
through heavy management of the exchange rate. 
There is no reason why China cannot do likewise. 


ABANDONING THE BAND 

Only time will tell how freely the authorities will 
permit the exchange rate of the renminbi to move. 
That there is no change in the official bandwidth, 
only a statement that the currency will henceforth 
be guided more by “market conditions,” is in fact 
compatible with no increase in variability. There are 
many examples of emerging markets that officially 
pursue managed floats but in practice operate what 
amounts to a de facto peg. 

If this is what China does, then domestic inter- 
est rates will become more tightly linked to foreign 
interest rates as the capital account opens further. 
This will make it harder for those responsible for 
macroeconomic management to tailor money and 
credit conditions to domestic needs. A mgid 
exchange rate will also heighten risks in the finan- 
cial sector by encouraging lenders and borrowers to 
underestimate the danger of foreign exposures. If, 
on the other hand, the new regime really represents 
a shift toward greater flexibility, then it will be a step 
in the nght direction on all these grounds. 

From this standpoint the decision to retain the 
0.3 percent daily fluctuation band is the most prob- 
lematic aspect of the reform. As China further 
strengthens its financial system and diversifies its 
demand, it will want to allow the currency to fluc- 
tuate more freely. As it moves toward a market-based 
financial system and acquires a more conventional 
monetary-policy transmission mechanism, it will 
wish to adopt a form of inflation targeting as the 
anchor for monetary policy. It will thus have to 
widen the fluctuation band or drop it entirely. 

However, repeated changes in monetary regime, 
including changes in foreign exchange market 
intervention rules, heighten uncertainty about the 
future. They raise questions about the consistency 
of the authorities’ policy commitments and they 
diminish the credibility of policy. For planning pur- 
poses, producers need to be able to anticipate how 


the authorities will react to new information about 
the state of the economy. If that reaction is going to 
be different sometime in the not too distant future, 
the stabilizing impact of current policy will be less. 

A 0.3 percent daily fluctuation band is not a 
binding constraint at the moment—when the prob- 
lems of the financial system, the importance of 
export demand, the weakness of conventional 
mechanisms for monetary transmission, and the 
maintenance of residual capital controls all militate 
in favor of limited flexibility. But 1t may well bind 
five years from now, when the authorities will want 
a more flexible rate. If speculation about whether 
China will revalue is now replaced by speculation 
about how quickly it will relax or abandon its fluc- 
tuation band, stability will suffer. 


REBALANCING THE ECONOMY 

A 2 percent appreciation of the renminbi, even 
accompanied by appreciations of other Asian cur- 
rencies, is too small to have much impact on the pat- 
tern of global imbalances. But a 7 percent of GDP 
current account deficit like that which the United 
States is currently running 1s patently unsustainable. 
This deficit (the difference between the goods and 
services that America imports versus what it exports) 
will have to be cut by more than half.in order to sta- 
bilize net claims on the United States as a share of 
global wealth. And substantial exchange rate changes 
will be needed as part of that adjustment (and this is 
on the optimistic assumption of 6 percent nominal 
income growth in the United States). 

Mainstream economic models suggest that a real 
effective depreciation of the dollar of at least 20 per- 
cent will be needed to reduce the us current 
account deficit to 3 percent of gross domestic prod- 
uct. Assume that half of this adjustment should 
occur in the next year, while the other half can 
occur the year after that. For simplicity’s sake, we 
can take us trade with Europe and Asia as of 
roughly equal importance. Then the 10 percent fall 
in the dollars effective exchange rate that must 
occur in the next 12 months can be accomplished 
by a 15 percent appreciation of Asian currencies 
against the dollar and a 5 percent appreciation of 
the euro against the dollar. 

Europe's competitiveness and growth will be hurt 
by the euro's further appreciation against the dollar 
but more than cushioned by its fall against the Asian 
currencies. Still, treating trade shares with the two 
regions as being of equal importance for purposes of 
our back-of-the-envelope calculation, the euro’ effec- 
tive rate depreciates by 2.5 percent. The negative 
impact on profitability and growth in Asia is similarly 
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moderated by the fact that the appreciation of Asian 
currencies is less against the euro than the dollar. 
Again, with trade shares of equal value, the effective 
appreciation of Asian currencies is 12.5 percent. 
This simple arithmetic is a reminder that the 
problem of global imbalances has not been solved 
by China’s 2 percent revaluation and that further 
appreciation of the renminbi will be needed to help 
rebalance the world economy. Otherwise, when 
investors come to the sudden realization that us 
deficits are unsustainable, the dollar could fall with 
a crash, forcing the us Federal Reserve to raise inter- 
est rates sharply and precipitating a global recession. 
Conservatively estimating profit margins in the 
export sector as 6 percent and noting that imported 
content accounts for half of the value of exports 
suggests that Chinese exporters might just be able 
to tolerate a 12 percent appreciation. Of course, 
how easily they do so will depend on how quickly 
they succeed in cutting costs. This will also be crit- 
ical for whether the second part of this process of 
global adjustment, involving an additional 10 per- 
cent decline of the dollar, can be smoothly recon- 
ciled with continuing Chinese (and global) growth. 
The unavoidable conclusion is that global rebal- 
ancing requires additional currency flexibility on 
China’s part. But there is also a danger: hot money 
inflows may accelerate in anticipation of the ren- 
minbi’s further strengthening. This makes it all the 
more essential that Chinese authorities allow the 
currency to exhibit greater volatility. Only the pres- 
ence of a two-way bet—that is, only the possibility 
that the renminbi can fall as well as rise from day to 
day—will prevent currency traders from all lining 
up on one side of the market and thereby limit 
speculative inflows. This is another reason why the 
decision to retain the currency band was a mistake. 
The 2 percent revaluation and commitment to 
greater exchange rate flexibility announced on July 
21 were important first steps. Greater flexibility will 
help the Chinese authorities tailor monetary con- 
ditions to domestic needs. The revaluation is a 
modest Chinese contribution to resolving the prob- 
lem of global imbalances. But definitively resolving 
that problem will require considerable further appre- 
ciation of the renminbi-dollar rate. So, too, effectively 
managing domestic monetary conditions and avert- 
ing the danger that China will be overwhelmed by 
speculative capital flows will require considerably 
higher levels of exchange rate variability than offi- 
cials have shown a tolerance for so far. China's 
exchange rate system is a work in progress. Notwith- 
standing all the attention attracted by the dramatic 
decisions this July, that process has only started. W 
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Repairing China’s Social Safety Net 


ATHAR HUSSAIN 


ntil the late 1990s, when it was still a low- 

| | income economy with per capita income of 

less than $760 a year, China stood out for 

its resemblance to middle-income economies in 

social welfare indicators such as a life expectancy, 

infant mortality, and adult literacy. Yet China’s 

record of improvement in social welfare has been a 
combination of advances and reverses. 

In particular, economic reforms since 1979 have 
brought about an unprecedented rise in the average 
living standard, but they also have undermined 
inherited social welfare arrangements and created 
new challenges for social security. These new prob- 
lems include a sharp increase in the number of 
retirees, the emergence in the second half of the 
1990s of urban poverty and open unemployment, 
and the appearance of a large population of 
migrants who are not covered by rural or urban 
social security schemes. 

Restructuring social security in China has been 
a continuing reform theme since the 1980s. Until 
the mid-1990s, reforms were aimed at propping up 
inherited programs, particularly the old-age pen- 
sion plan. Since then reforms have been concerned 
with the establishment of a new social security sys- 
tem, starting with the urban population. The devel- 
opment of programs for the rural population, 
previously neglected, is also beginning to receive 
some attention. The process of building a new 
social security regime is, however, far from finished. 


‘THE DEMOGRAPHIC CHALLENGE 

The issues confronting social security in China 
have their roots in the dramatic transitions the 
country has been undergoing over the past 20 or so 
years. China’s economic development has seen the 
transformation of an agrarian economy into an 
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urbanized economy dominated by industry and ser- 
vices. The country has replaced a planned economy 
with a (socialist) market economy. It has also 
undergone a demographic transition to a constant 
or decreasing total population. 

This demographic transition was triggered by a 
downward trend in the fertility rate that dates back 
to 1970 and precedes Beijing's “one child policy” by 
a decade or so. In recent years, the trend has been 
sustained by a below-replacement fertility rate of 
1.9 children per woman over life. 

A corollary feature of this demographic transi- 
tion is the progressive aging of the population, one 
indicator of which is the rising median age (now 32 
years). This trend is expected to persist for several 
decades and has two consequences that are partic- 
ularly relevant for welfare and social security. The 
first is the rising ratio of the elderly (those above 
age 65) in the population and the second is a falling 
ratio of children (under age 15). 

The first phenomenon has attracted consider- 
able attention in China and has stimulated 
widespread discussion about the financial support 
and personal care of the rising numbers of the 
elderly. But an exclusive focus on the ratio of the 
elderly can be misleading because it neglects the 
economic bonus—including fewer mouths to feed 
and fewer pupils to educate—provided by a declin- 
ing ratio of children. 

Moreover, the cost associated with the rise in the 
ratio of the elderly relative to working-age adults will 
be mitigated in the near future by the fact that China 
is, and will for sometime remain, a labor-surplus 
economy. This suggests that the withdrawal of a sub- 
stantial percentage of working-age adults from the 
labor force (which is what the rising ratio of the 
elderly does) will have no or little short-term effect 
on the burden of supporting dependents, whether 
children or the elderly. The implication is that China 
has more time to adjust to the aging population than 
is generally believed. 


Consider what demographers call the depen- 
dency ratio: that is, the ratio of the elderly and/or 
children to the population aged 15-64. The depen- 
dency ratio of the elderly is projected to rise from 
10 percent in 2000 to 16.5 percent in 2020. But the 
dependency ratio for children over the same period 
is projected to fall from 32.7 percent to 28 percent. 
This means the total dependency ratio, including 
both children and the elderly, will rise from 42.7 
percent currently to only 44.5 percent in 2020. That 
would still be substantially less than the total 
dependency ratio of 62.1 percent in 1982. 


TOTAL DEPENDENCY 

By around 2030, however, the total dependency 
ratio will rise in tandem with the rising ratio of the 
elderly and will pose the problem of how to cover 
the increased costs of supporting the elderly. This 
challenge is not simply a matter of devoting a larger 
share of gross domestic product to support of the 
elderly. How the increased cost is distributed across 
the economy also matters, and this will depend on 
the sources of support for social security. These are, 
first and foremost, the family, then government pro- 
grams (including old-age pensions and social assis- 
tance to the indigent elderly), and personal savings. 

Most of the costs arising out of the rising ratio of 
the elderly will continue to fall on families, which 
also bear much of the cost of raising children. The 
implication is that any offset that the falling ratio of 
children provides against the rising cost of sup- 
porting the elderly will accrue to families. But, as 
the Chinese increasingly realize, their country’s 
demographic trends and socioeconomic changes 
cannot continue to accommodate the current heavy 
reliance on the family for old age. 

With rising life expectancy, especially at old age, 
each succeeding cohort of the elderly will need sup- 
port for a longer period than did the preceding. 
Added to this, because of birth control policies that 
m many localities mean one child per couple, future 
cohorts of the elderly will have fewer offspring to 
depend on than does the present cohort. 

Thus, the conjunction of aggressive birth con- 
trol policy and the rising ratio of the elderly in the 
population has spotlighted the issue of replacing 
family financial support. with old-age pensions. 
Indeed, absent government action, existing gaps in 
social security will grow larger. Currently the pen- 
sion program under contributory social insurance 
covers less than half of the urban labor force, and 
the rural labor force is excluded altogether. There 
are small-scale rural pension plans, but these cover 


only 54 million people (just 11 percent of the rural, 
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labor force) and promise to provide only a portion 
of minimum subsistence. 


THE URBAN BIAS 

How should Beijing deal with the challenges aris- 
ing from demographic shifts, as well as from the tran- 
sition to an industrialized, urban, and (socialist) 
market economy? To answer this question we first 
need to outline the salient features of China’s current 
social security in the broad sense of that term. Rather 
than an integrated system, China has a mix of social 
security schemes aimed at poverty alleviation; 
income maintenance in the event of unemployment, 
occupational injury, sickness, childbirth, or retire- 
ment; and subsidized (including free) medical care. 

These schemes include the familiar categories of 
both social assistance and social insurance. Gener- 
ally, with social assistance programs, basic subsis- 
tence and assistance are means-tested, and they 
usually are financed from general taxation. In con- 
trast, social insurance is not means-tested, and 1t pro- 
vides benefits jointly conditional on the contribution 
record of the beneficiary and on the occurrence of 
specific contingencies such as unemployment, sick- 
ness, or retirement. 

Social security coverage in China differs 
markedly across sections of the population. All 
social security programs are confined either to 
urban or to rural residents; as yet, none covers the 
whole population. Furthermore, “rural” and “urban” 
are defined with reference to entries in a household 
registration system (hukou), which can only be 
changed through administrative discretion and do 
not change automatically as an individual migrates 
within China. Thus, migrants living and working 
in cities on a long-term basis may still be classified 
as “rural” and thus excluded from benefits for the 
urban population. 

The bona fide urban population in principle ben- 
efits from comprehensive social insurance, which is 
comprised of five plans. These provide old-age pen- 
sions, injury compensation, maternity benefits, 
health care, and unemployment insurance. The five 
programs are financed from employment-based 
contributions—joint employer and employee con- 
tributions, with the government covering any 
deficit—and by design exclude those outside the 
labor force. In addition to social insurance, the 
urban population since 1997 has alsoub cnefited 
from Minimum Living Standard Assi$tafices 
A social assistance program, de 
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MLSA marks an important change in Chinese 
social security because it also covers those capable 
of working who in the past would have been denied 
assistance and instead provided with jobs. With the 
complementary combination of social insurance 
and MLSA, the urban population in China enjoys a 
comparatively high level of social security. 

In stark contrast, social security provisions in 
rural areas are sparse. Apart from two limited pro- 
grams financed with contributions by participants, 
all rural schemes are forms of social assistance aimed 
at relieving severe poverty only. Social insurance 
does not apply to the rural labor force, not even to 
wage-employees of town and village enterprises 
(TVEs), who number 133 million, compared with 72 
million employees in the state sector. 

The two contributory programs are rural coop- 
erative health care and rural pension schemes. Both 
are organized at the grassroots level and consist of 
a large number of independent local initiatives. 
They cover only a small percentage of the rural pop- 
ulation and provide 


regulations issued by the central government, many 
of the administrative details are left to the discre- 
tion of provincial or municipal governments. More 
consequential for both social insurance and MLSA, 
the budgetary units are China’s 269 cities (exclud- 
ing the 393 county-level cities and towns). Gener- 
ally, cities are expected to cover from their own 
budgets any deficits in social insurance and the cost 
of MLSA in their respective jurisdictions. 

The balance between contributions and expendi- 
ture varies across cities, depending on the number 
of pensioners relative to contributors and the unem- 
ployment rate, and so do cities’ general finances. 
Most cities are too small to provide sufficient risk- 
pooling to ensure the sustainability of social insur- 
ance. This financial decentralization also has an 
adverse effect on the operation of MLSA, which has 
to be financed from the cities’ general revenue. In 
many cases, cities with a comparatively heavier MLSA 
burden have more strained budgets because the fac- 
tors that cause households to slip into poverty also 

act as a drag on urban 








limited protection. 
Beijings attitudes 
toward the two pro- 
grams differ markedly. 
Notwithstanding the 
rising ratio of the elderly in the population, there is 
as yet no clear policy on developing rural pension 
plans. But following the 2003 outbreak of Severe 
Acute Respiratory Syndrome (or SARS, the infectious 
viral disease with a high mortality rate), the govern- 
ment has shown some urgency about raising the 
percentage of the rural population with access to 
basic health care. Rural cooperative health plans at 
the grassroots level also are being promoted again. 
An urban bias in social security provision is not 
particular to China but common in developing 
economies. The bias is to a degree unavoidable, given 
serious problems in designing contributory social 
insurance schemes for the self-employed or the infor- 
mally employed even in developed economies. The 
problem in China lies with the anachronistic admin- 
istrative distinction between urban and rural popu- 
lations, which implicitly regards the rural labor force 
as self-employed and engaged in farming. This dis- 
tinction has been rendered obsolete with the rapid 
growth of wage employment in rural TvEs and the 
massive influx of rural migrants into urban areas. 


PERILS OF DECENTRALIZATION 

Both rural and urban social security programs are 
highly decentralized. In the case of urban schemes, 
although social insurance and MLSA are based on 


China has more time to adjust to the aging 
population than is generally believed. 











finances. 
Decentralization in 
rural areas runs even 
deeper. Apart from a 
few programs run by 
national and provincial governments, most of the 
social security schemes are organized at the village 
level. These include assistance to poor households 
and the rural pensions and cooperative medical 
insurance plans. The initiation, operation, and 
financing of rural programs largely rest with lower- 
tier governments; the higher government tiers 
(provinces and the center) confine themselves to 
the supervision and setting-up of pilot schemes. 
The central and provincial governments provide 
ad hoc payments to lower-tier governments to help 
pay for social insurance and MLSA. But a regular 
framework for payments—much less a transfer for- 
mula tied to a municipality's ability to meet its 
social security liabilities—has yet to be introduced. 


WORKING TOWARD REFORM 

Although the urban social security programs have 
been the primary focus of most of Beijing's reform 
measures, the central leadership has begun to 
emphasize the need to establish a rural MLSA, paral- 
lel to the urban version, and health insurance 
schemes for the rural population. A social security 
law has been under discussion since the early 1990s, 
but it has not progressed beyond many drafts. 

Modifications to urban social security programs 
have been driven by enterprise reforms and the 


massive layoffs of labor from the state sector and 
urban collective enterprises in the 1990s. Layoffs in 
the state sector undermined the social security sys- 
tem inherited from the planned economy, which 
was anchored in employment units, and thereby 
required its overhaul. Dismissals in urban collective 
enterprises led the government to accept that it 
could no longer guarantee jobs to the urban labor 
force and, as a consequence, prompted the estab- 
lishment of social assistance programs open to 
those capable of working: both MLSA and assistance 
for laid-off employees. 

Thanks to a series of reforms begun in the mid- 
1980s, a new urban social security system to replace 
the inherited system is now in place. The new system 
extends social security benefits, previously confined 
to state and urban collective sector employees, to all 
of the urban wage-employed labor force regardless of 
the ownership status of the work unit. It centralizes 
oversight and administration of the five social insur- 
ance programs in the Ministry of Labor and Social 
Security and its territorial subsidiaries, the provincial 
and city Labor and Social Security Bureaus. 

The current system also replaces the financing of 
social insurance by employers alone with joint 
financing by employers, employees, and the gov- 
ernment. And there are proposals to raise the bud- 
getary unit for social insurance from the city to the 
provincial level, all with the aim of putting social 
insurance on a sound financial footing. 

The new dispensation includes a reappraisal and 
formalization of entitlements under social insurance 
schemes. The addition of employee contributions 
has been accompanied by the introduction of indi- 
vidual accounts for old-age pensions and medical 
care insurance. Inspired by the Singapore example, 
this move was intended to lower the resistance to 
the introduction of employee contributions against 
the historical background of the financing of social 
insurance by work units alone. 

As for MLSA, since it was introduced nationwide 
as a comprehensive social assistance plan for urban 
households falling below the poverty line, the num- 
ber of beneficiaries has risen sharply, from under 2 
million in 1998 to 23 million in 2004. 


SOCIAL SECURITY FOR ALL? 

The challenge now is to extend social security 
reform nationwide, and in particular to rural resi- 
dents. Until recently this has had a low priority. It 
was thought that the transformation of the rural 
economy, driven by the decollectivization of farm- 
ing and the explosive growth of rural industry, made 
reform unnecessary. The assumption was that land 
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plots assigned to rural households were in most 
areas sufficient to lift the population out of poverty. 

But how much economic security do land plots 
provide? They have not been sufficient to prevent 
poverty, not even extreme poverty. Most of the rural 
poor, who form a large majority of the poor popula- 
tion, have their own land plots. Yet these amount to 
less than a third of a hectare per rural inhabitant. 
Indeed, the amount of cultivated land per rural res- 
ident has been falling steadily since the distnbution 
of land to households in the early 1980s because of 
the combination of rising population, impediments 
to rural-urban migration, and the diversion of land 
to nonfarm uses. The trend 1s expected to continue. 

As measured by farm income per rural mhabitant 
relative to average per capita income for the whole 
economy, the level of economic security provided 
by land plots has been falling. This has led to grow- 
ing recognition of the need for a comprehensive 
income maintenance program for the rural popula- 
tion. Particular emphasis is being given to setting 
up social security schemes targeted at the rural pop- 
ulation divested of land plots because of diversion 
to non-farm uses. 

Rural areas have two urgent priorities. The first is 
to establish and develop health care-insurance suited 
to rural localities. The second is to replace the piece- 
meal poverty alleviation programs that suffer from 
defective targeting and blind spots with a rural MLSA 
that, like the urban MLSA, targets individuals and 
households below the poverty line. Over the past 
two years, the central government has begun pro- 
moting the spread of MLSA for the rural population. 
This is potentially a highly significant development, 
opening up for the first time the real possibility of 
instituting a social safety net that covers the whole 
of the population, whether urban or rural. 


FILUNG IN THE GAPS 

What are the prospects for social security 
reforms? China’s leadership is apprehensive of the 
increased risks of social instability arising from 
widening and increasingly visible economic 
inequality and a huge unemployment problem in 
both urban and rural areas. Recent years have seen 
a marked shift away from single-minded emphasis 
on economic growth toward the development of a 
“harmonious society.” 

Progress in improving China’ social security sys- 
tem probably will be much quicker over the next 
20 years than in the previous 20, but reform will 
still be piecemeal and gradual. The creation of an 
integrated system covering both rural and urban 
populations is highly unlikely in the near future. 
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China’s Consumer Revolution 
AMY HANSER 


ang Yuan-zhan, now in his early 30s, remem- gone a shift from poverty to relative prosperity. The 
bers the Chinese. New Year of his childhood country has also experienced a radical transforma- 


with a peculiar mixture of fondness and tion of economic and even social orders—from a 
estrangement. “When I was very young, everyone highly centralized, planned economy buttressed by 
was poor—we rarely even got to eat rice.” Rice was the ideological tenets of state socialism to a market 
such a special treat that Yang recalls one occasion system that simultaneously produces great wealth 
when he gobbled down two bowls of steamed white and new levels of inequality. While the average per 
rice even before the main dishes had arrived at the capita income in China more than quintupled 


table. Having lived through a period of unprece- between 1978 and 2002, China also has gone from 
dented economic growth in China, today Yang can being one of the most egalitarian countries ın ‘Asia 


eat whatever he likes; rice has become just an to one of the more unequal. The rise of a consumer 
afterthought to his meals. And yet, Yang reflects, in économy and consumer culture in China has two 
this new era of plenty, “nothing tastes quite as seemingly contradictory faces: one promising 
good” as those two special bowls of rice did. expanded personal choice and freedom and the 


For teacher Zheng Bin-ran, a graying painter in other limiting access to those who can pay. 
his late 50s, peanuts, not rice, stir up powerful mem- 


ories. When Zheng was young, the scarcities created CLASS STRUGGLE AT THE SALES COUNTER 


by China's planned economy meant that peanuts Prior to 1978, China’s economy was a command 
were almost impossible to buy in his home city of economy. In contrast with market economies, 
Harbin. “Peanuts were the kind of thing you rarely where the forces of supply and demand drive pro- 
got to eat. We would bring them out when a special duction, China's central government ministries and 
guest came for a visit; we'd fry them up and eat planning bureaus controlled by the ruling Com- 


them.” Zheng recalls being sick in the hospital when munist Party issued output quotas that dictated the 
a friend brought him some peanuts. “A group of us production and distribution of material goods. The 
shared them around—we each got three peanuts a dynamics of command or planned economies have 
person. Those peanuts were so very delicious.” also earned them the label of “shortage economies” 
Yang and Zheng are not unusual. Almost any because they tend to produce hoarding behaviors, 
mainland Chinese over the age of 25 has lived inefficiencies, and consequent shortages both of raw 
through an era of dramatic change. Economic materials and finished goods. 
reforms carried out in the People’s Republic since Shortage manifested itself in the daily lives of 
_ 1978 have reshaped almost every aspect of life for Chinese people in the form of rationing, queues, 
ordinary Chinese people, most visibly in the realm and a general scarcity of consumer goods—all exac- 
of consumption. But in the course of the past two- erbated by the central governments emphasis on 
and-a-half decades, China has not simply under- the development of heavy industry at the expense 
of consumer goods production. In cities, access to 
Amy HANSER Is an assistant professor of sociology at the Uni- consumer goods was controlled almost exclusively 
versity of British Columbia. by urban work units, making China’s urban popu- 
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lation, in the words of Yale's Deborah Davis, “sup- 
plicants to the socialist state.” Sociologist Andrew 
Walder, in his study of China’s factory workplaces, 
found extreme “organized dependence,” with urban 
workers forced to rely on their work units not only 
for wages but also for a range of goods and services 
not available through other channels: housing, 
ration coupons, even train tickets or hotel reserva- 
tions. Often the only alternative to long queues— 
both physical and paper—was reliance on elaborate 
networks of personal connections. The accumula- 
tion of these guanxi networks was far more useful 
than money for gaining access to scarce goods and 
services. One could, for example, simply bump a 
person with the right connection to the head of a 
bicycle allocation queue. 

During the Cultural Revolution between 1966 
and 1976, merchandise available for consumption 
was further reduced by 
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A PROLIFERATION OF CHOICE 
Today, the shortage economy is increasingly a 
thing of the past—and an entirely foreign experi- 
ence for growing numbers of young Chinese. The 
year 1979 saw the first of a series of new economic 
policies that would, in the course of the next 20 
years, effectively dismantle China’s planned econ- 
omy and the consumer environment it had pro- 
duced. In the 1980s resources were redirected into 
light industry as a way to jump-start an ailing Chi- 
nese economy. At the same time the government 
loosened restrictions on private business and 
allowed some goods to be sold at market prices. As 
economist Barry Naughton has noted, long years of 
pent-up consumer demand, together with price lib- 
eralization, the low costs of setting up consumer 
goods production, and unfilled merchandise niches 
resulted in a “hot house environment” for the 
production of consumer 





political campaigns aimed 
at cleansing society of all 
the hallmarks of a bour- 
geois lifestyle. High-heel 
shoes, along with such 
items as high-end cosmet- 
ics, gold and silver jew- 
elry, Western-style suits, and even mechanized toys 
and playing cards were labeled “problem” merchan- 
dise and removed from store shelves. The color of 
clothing narrowed to proletarian grays, blues, and 
white, and to military greens. “The sales counter,” 
one Chinese observer noted, “became another site 
of class struggle.” 

Store clerks acted as gatekeepers to goods, and 
they might hoard desirable merchandise for distri- 
bution within their own personal networks. In 
China’s production-oriented society, clerks were 
also notorious for their abuse of customers, chastis- 
ing them or ignoring them altogether. “It was like 
you were begging them for something,” one man 
explained to me, “not like you were giving them 
money for something.” A woman recalled that dur- 
ing the early reform years, “Service was just dread- 
ful. There was one time my mother and I purchased 
some preserved eggs in a government food market. 
We opened one egg at the counter to eat right away, 
but it had gone bad. So my mother put the egg on 
the counter and told the salesclerk. The salesclerk 
swept the rotten egg off the counter with her arm— 
whup!—and said, ‘Even if its bad, you bought it.’ 
Nowadays, not only would the clerk switch the bad 
egg for a good one, but she would probably apolo- 
gize as well!” 


Consumption has increasingly become a 
mark of legitimate membership in—or 
exclusion from—modern Chinese society. 





goods. Between 1978 and 
1985, for example, annual 
bicycle production swelled 
from roughly 8 million to 
32 million. The numbers 
for televisions are even 
more striking: between 
1978 and 1985 annual output rose from 500,000 to 
16 million sets. 

Incomes also rose at a rapid pace. Average per 
capita income was five times higher in 2002 than in 
1978. Through the 1990s incomes grew at an 
annual rate of 5 percent to 6 percent, even after 
accounting for inflation. And not only did people 
find themselves with more money in their pockets, 
they also had more free time in which to spend it. 
Political scientist Shaoguang Wu has calculated that 
the amount of daily leisure time enjoyed by the 
average Chinese grew from a little over two hours 
to four and one-half hours between 1980 and 1991. 
Between 1985 and 2001, the average urban Chinese 
saw food expenditures drop from 54 percent of total 
spending to 38 percent; spending on “entertain- 
ment, leisure, and education” rose from 8 percent 
to 13 percent. 

This impressive growth in consumption and its 
impact on Chinese people's lives have been charac- 
terized in a variety of ways. Many observers saw 
early changes as a government retreat from the pri- 
vate sphere—people suddenly had more control 
over their daily lhves—and this raised hopes for the 
development of a public sphere in China relatively 
free from government control. Because daily life had 
been so saturated with political meaning and even 
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issues like Westernized clothing were subject to 
criticisms of “spiritual pollution,” people changed 
their consumption habits tentatively at first. Li Jian- 
guo, a man in his late 20s, explained to me that, 
“When my sister bought her first pair of blue jeans, 
she hid them from my mother because she was 
worned my mother would object. Some women 
would have just the tips of their hair permanent- 
waved, and that was considered really daring!” Li 
went on to describe the progression of men’s fash- 
10n in the 1980s, from peg-legged trousers to “boss 
pants,” hip trousers made from shiny material. 
Fashion trends, and not only political campaigns, 
had begun to punctuate urban life. 

The opening up of opportunities for individual 
choice and expression through consumption were 
dramatic changes, and many foreign observers cast 
consumption and popular culture as the sites of 
nascent opposition to government power “The Chi- 
nese communist ‘new man’ or ‘new woman’ was not 
supposed to stand out as an individual either intel- 
lectually or physically, but was to merge into the col- 
lectivity of society as a group player,” longtime 
China observer Orville Schell noted in Discos and 
Democracy. “To cultivate the distinctiveness of one’s 
own individual consciousness bespoke an entirely 
different private world of concern [that] . . . asserted 
the primacy, even the glorification, of the self.” Li 
Jian-guo’s comments on current fashion stand in 
stark contrast to the collectivist ethos of the past: 
“Nowadays there is so much to choose from, peo- 
ple more and more can choose clothing suited to 
their personality.” 

Ordinary Chinese greeted this proliferation of 
consumer choices with exuberance, taking up such 
new practices as disco dancing, viewing foreign 
films, eating Western-style fast food, and purchas- 
ing televisions and karaoke machines. Pre-commu- 
nist forms of leisure and consumption—traditional 
folk dance and elaborate weddings, for example— 
also enjoyed rapid revival. Although many in China 
viewed these changes as the result of natural, pre- 
viously suppressed desires, research has revealed 
how social, cultural, and historical forces have 
shaped the rise of consumerism. 

A number of scholars suggest that the rapid 
emergence of commodified images of women— 
found in advertisements, films, and the dramatic 
sexualization of women’s attire—reflects both a 
rejection of the austere revolutionary politics asso- 
ciated with Chairman Mao and the importation of 
popular culture from Hong Kong, Taiwan, and the 
United States. In contrast to the Maoist admiration 


of strong bodies (and unlike traditional Chinese 
notions of beauty), Chinese women are now 
admonished to be both thin and buxom, as the 
many ads for diet teas and breast enhancements in 
any local newspaper testify. A burgeoning plastic 
surgery industry now enables Chinese people to 
alter their eyes, noses, breasts—even their height— 
to conform to these new standards of attractiveness 
In 2004, China held ts first “Miss Plastic Surgery” 
beauty pageant in Beijing. 

By the late 1990s, the initial hopefulness among 
outside observers that economic reforms would 
spark political liberalization was waning, and both 
foreign and Chinese sociologists were increasingly 
characterizing daily life in China as a complex 
adjustment of ordinary people to the market. Deb- 
orah Davis found that the rise of real estate markets 
in the 1990s resulted in men staking greater claims 
not only to the legal ownership of their homes but 
also to the practical decoration and use of domes- 
tic space, to the detriment of their wives. In the 
early 2000s, frequent newspaper articles about mid- 
dle school students spending hours, even days, in 
Internet cafés reflected popular concerns about how 
children used their time and money. Although the 
market and opportunities for consumption seem to 
offer a counterbalance to the government’ author- 
itarian powers, many Chinese are ambivalent about 
the forces of Westernization and marketization and 
the rapidly growing gap between rich and poor. 


MARKERS OF INEQUALITY 

Inequality has become highly visible in China. 
Today, the city streets of any major Chinese city are 
clogged with people ranging from the ultra-chic, 
clad in full-length fur coats, to the merely ordinary 
in economical attire. These groups share the side- 
walks with the China’s poor, clad in rags and beg- 
ging for alms from passers-by. 

Although scholars engage in vigorous debates 
about which social groups are benefiting most from 
China’s economic reforms, the growth of inequality 
itself is not in dispute. Inequality did, of course, 
exist ın pre-reform China—and millions of Chinese 
have in recent decades risen out of poverty. How- 
ever, sociologists and economists have convincingly 
demonstrated that a growing gap between rich and 
poor has accompanied economic reforms, both 
nationally as well as within rural and urban areas. 
Careful studies of income inequality and poverty 
jointly conducted by Western and Chinese scholars 
show that by the 1990s, China went from being one 
of the most egalitarian countries in Asia, if not the 


world, to having one of the more unequal distribu- 
tions of wealth in Asia. 

Other research suggests that income disparities 
translate, not surprisingly, into stratified consump- 
tion patterns, with the rich purchasing higher qual- 
ity food, branded clothing, and much more 
spacious housing. Studies of the rich in China argue 
that luxury consumption forms a key part of an 
evolving elite culture. Luigi Tomba, writing in The 
China Journal, has similarly argued that the emer- 
gence of a self-conscious middle class in cities like 
Beijing is tied to shared consumption patterns, 
especially housing. l 

In a society in which increasing inequality is 
also accompanied by greater levels of social mobil- 
ity than in China under Mao, consumer goods 
have become an important avenue for communi- 
cating social position and readily convert into 
markers of social status. Expensive and elaborate 
weddings, as in pre-communist China, again act as 
testaments to family wealth. The “three bigs”—the 
three status-enhancing purchases considered a 
necessity by urban newlyweds—have escalated 
from televisions, washing machines, and refrigera- 
tors in the 1980s to include vcRs, microwaves, and 
other household electronics. 

For the affluent, computers and private cars are 
becoming de rigueur purchases. One newspaper 
article even predicted the “retirement of the wrist- 
watch” as “what was once the status symbol” is 
replaced with the increasingly ubiquitous mobile 
telephone. The size of one’s phone, in inverse pró- 
portion to the size of one’s wallet, serves as a marker 
of purchasing power and status: the smaller, the 
better. Sociologist Stanley Rosen has analyzed sur- 
vey data that reveal a growing sense among Chinese 
youth that wealth is “a key indicator of [social] 
worth.” Cultural studies scholar Jing Wang has 
characterized this as the rise of a “social economy 
based on emulation.” 

In fact, for many Chinese—especially for groups 
less secure about their position in the new social 
order—consumption provides a way to feel 
included in a modern, urban culture. In interviews 
with rural migrant workers, sociologist Eileen Otis 
found that the women laborers, legally excluded 
from urban citizenship, tried to become urban by 
participating ın the urban consumer economy, opt- 
ing to spend limited wages on clothing, makeup, 
and sometimes jewelry to create a gloss of modern 
femininity and attain a degree of dignity. Maris 
Gillette, who studied a Muslim Chinese community 
in the western city of Xi’an, found that the con- 
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sumption of frilly, Western wedding dresses was 
one way a marginalized ethnic group asserted its 
own “modernity.” In urban areas especially, con- 
sumption has increasingly become a mark of legiti- 
mate membership in—or exclusion from—modern 
Chinese society. 


BUYERS BEWARE 

My own research in urban marketplaces, which 
included working for a time as a department store 
salesclerk, suggests that Chinese people are sharply 
divided not only by what they can buy, but also by 
how they buy. Like many developing economies, 
China’s marketplaces are rife with shoddy mer- 
chandise, copycat and fake brands, and numerous 
schemes to cheat or deceive consumers. Many peo- 
ple have personal experiences of being cheated in 
some way, though usually on the relatively small 
scale of being overcharged for something or being 
sold a defective item. Marketing expert Ann Veeck 
writes of Nanjing residents so suspicious of food 
vendors that they toted their own scales to outdoor 
food markets, reflecting a pervasive consumer sen- 
tument in China. l 

The sense of danger and distrust associated with 
shopping is heightened by regular media reports on 
consumer marketplace deceptions and scams. In 
2001, for example, national media carried stories of 
a faulty medicine, “Meihua K,” that sickened more 
than 70 people in Hunan province. That same year 
came reports from Nanjing of a reputable manufac- 
turer using year-old, moldy filling to make moon- 
cakes (round cakes filled with sweet pastes eaten at 
the Mid-Autumn Festival), sparking a flurry of 
investigations around the country. A habitual reader 
of the local news would quickly get the sense that in 
modern-day China, scams to cheat you out of your 
money lurk everywhere and just about anything 
could be fake—including traffic police and marriage 
introduction services. In a context where a market 
economy is still relatively new and of questionable 
legitimacy, these experiences and reports of fraud 
and deception have contributed to what Chinese 
sociologist Sun Liping has dubbed a general “crisis 
of trust” in Chinese society. 

But not all consumers are equally exposed to 
these marketplace risks. For the shoppers who can 
afford it, high-end retail outlets offer explicit guar- 
antees for merchandise quality and customer satis- 
faction. As one Beijing-based retail industry 
specialist explained to me, “When customers buy 
something, spend money, they are taking a risk.” She 
described one high-end shopping complex in Bei- 
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jing that explicitly promised its customers that their 
“shopping risk” (gouwu fengxian) would be “zero.” 

Meanwhile, low-income consumers shop in 
largely informal markets selling cheap merchandise 
where they must bargain for consumer goods that 
are often of poor quality and may be dangerously 
substandard. These marketplace risks call forth a 
whole set of defensive practices—ranging from 
intensive haggling over prices to microscopic inspec- 
tions of merchandise—that have become a deeply 
ingrained orientation toward shopping in general. 

It became very clear to me, as I spent time in stores 
and marketplaces serving different strata of Chinese 
society, that income inequality translates into sharply 
divergent expectations about how one approaches the 
tasks of daily life. As one man remarked of shopping 
in a department store, “So extravagant!” His senti- 
ments were echoed by a retired man who remarked 
to me,.“The common people (laobaixing) rarely 
buy fancy things... . 





sumer rights in China raises questions about com- 
mon people’ sense of entitlement in the economic 
realm and the form:their expectations take. 

The government has positioned itself as a cham- 
pion of the consumer, passing the first national law 
for general consumer protections in 1994. As early 
as 1985 the government established the China Con- 
sumers Union, and by the mid-1990s it had more 
than 2,500 branches. Technically dubbed a “people’s 
organization,” the Consumers Union is in reality a 
government organization where consumers can go 
with complaints about goods or services they have 
purchased. The staff offers advice and arbitration 
services that are not legally binding; its authority 
instead derives from close links with the powerful 
Bureau of Industry and Commerce. The Consumers 
Union has seen a steady increase in the numbers of 
complaints it handles, an increase that probably 
indicates a rising awareness of consumer rights more 

than an actual increase 
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with risks from people who can afford to spend their 
way out of—and above—such worries. And whereas 
the wealthy can expect to be tended by carefully 
groomed salespeople who greet them with high lev- 
els of deference and respect, lower-income shoppers 
battle with merchants in an effort to balance the dan- 
ger of paying too much against the threat of pur- 
chasing substandard goods. These divisions set the 
stage for a culture of differentiated privileges and 
entitlements in urban China. 


THE RISE OF CONSUMER RIGHTS 

On a city bus in northern China, I eavesdropped 
while a woman related a story she had read in the 
local newspaper about a person who became ill 
from restaurant food. “Did she die?” the woman 
seated next to her asked. No, the customer did not 
die, but she did sue the restaurant. The storyteller 
described how the restaurant owner ultimately was 
forced to pay damages. . 

This bus conversation revealed two important 
aspects of consumption in China: first, the perva- 
sive fears about fake or poor quality goods and ser- 
vices and, second, a growing consciousness of 
“consumer rights.” The rise of a discourse of con- 





dispute between a rum- 
pled-looking middle-aged couple and a natty repre- 
sentative from a shoe insole manufacturer. The insole 
advertisement had guaranteed to make children grow 
taller, backed by a promised 50 percent refund. The 
customers claimed that not only did their son not 
grow taller, but the boy had in fact gotten shorter and 
fatter! They demanded a 100 percent refund. When 
the sales representative rejected this demand, the 
man grew angry. “This is cheating! Its a scam! TIl go 
to the newspapers and the TV with my story, and 
you'll never be able to sell a pair of these things in 
this city again!” Ultimately the sales representative 
agreed to a refund of almost 90 percent. 

That an ordinary citizen would feel empowered 
to invoke the state-run media as a tool for exerting 
his rights against false.advertising is remarkable. 
Does this mean that consumer rights are a platform 
from which Chinese people might claim expanded 
economic, and potentially political, rights? China 
scholar Beverly Hooper has made a convincing 
argument that this may not be-the case. She sug- 
gests that the government is interested in develop- 
ing pro-consumer regulation because providing 
individual rights to consumers coincides with the 
states interests in better regulating China’s devel- 


oping market economy. For this reason, the Chinese 
state may co-opt attempts at an independent con- 
sumer rights movement. 

Hooper notes the case of Wang Hai, an indepen- 
dent consumer activist who was quickly dubbed by 
the government a “fighting-fakes hero.” Soon the 
government was producing its own “anti-fake” 
heroes and ant-fake campaigns. Local and national 
newspapers regularly feature stories on consumer 
rights that target unscrupulous businesses and 
entrepreneurs and overwhelmingly call for greater 
state intervention in the marketplace. 

As China has cast off its planned economy, the 
government and the ruling Communist Party have 
increasingly based their claims to legitimacy on eco- 
nomic growth and rising standards of living. Con- 
sumer rights have become a realm actively directed 
by the government and also shaped by consumer 

behaviors and demands. As British anthropologist 
Kevin Latham has argued, consumer practices can 
both bolster and work against the legitimacy of gov- 
ernment policies and reforms. The Consumers 
Unions provide avenues for Chinese people indi- 
vidually to seek redress for grievances, but those 
grievances could overstep sanctioned bounds: The 
shoe insole consumer claimed he was ready to take 
the situation into his own hands and “fight”; the 
Consumers Union officer cautioned him to act “rea- 
sonably and lawfully.” 


PROMISES OF PLENTY 

Anthropologist Katherine Verdery argues that 
the failure of Eastern European communist regimes 
to fulfill their promises of a socialist utopia of 
plenty helped topple them. In China, consumption 
was ideologically important to the legiumacy of the 
Chinese state prior to economic reforms as well, 
despite small investment in meeting consumer 
needs. When the Chinese Communist Party estab- 
lished the People’s Republic in 1949, the newly 
founded government promised a better future, 
both spiritually and materially, through radically 
egalitarian politics and revolutionary struggle. 
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Today, China’s government still promises a materi- 
ally richer future, but market forces have largely 
replaced egalitarian politics. 

Many Chinese view the market as a vast 
improvement over the planned economy and its 
socialist politics. Indeed, one of the striking differ- 
ences between economic reforms in China and the 
dismantling of socialist planned economies in the 
former Soviet-bloc countries (aside from the clear 
lack of political regime change in China) is the way 
people view the present in relation to the recent 
past. For Chinese, the era of the planned economy 
has become almost indistinguishable from poverty. 
Ín a study of social stratification, Chinese sociolo- 
gist Li Qiang compared survey data from Poland 
and China. Whereas in 1994 about 27 percent of 
the Polish people surveyed felt that life was better 
or considerably better after the fall of communism, 
in China 86 percent surveyed in 1996 felt this way 
about economic reforms. 

At one time, many believed China’s economic 
reforms had set it on an inexorable path to political 
change. But if we just look at consumption, the 
relationship between the market and authoritarian 
government is far more complex. The introduction 
of markets for consumer goods in China has pro- 
vided a depoliticized space in which people can 
experiment with new ideas and lifestyles and even 
challenge Maoist-era, and even prerevolutionary, 
practices and beliefs. Consumption is a sphere 
where Chinese people are increasingly able.to feel 
effective as individuals, a powerful feeling in a soci- 
ety so lacking in political freedoms. 

But do the consumer practices of Chinese peo- 
ple hold the possibility for bolstering more dra- 
matic social, and even political, change in China? 
Or will consumption, and the market through 
which it is realized, be limited to feelings of indi- 
vidual efficacy and the pursuit of individual inter- 
ests? If consumption has become key to 
participation in modern Chinese society, consumer 
rights and freedoms also come with a price tag that 
only some can afford. 
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China’s Environmental Challenge 


ELIZABETH ECONOMY 


n late July 2001, the fertile Huai River Valley— 
[os breadbasket—was the site of an envi- 

ronmental disaster. Heavy rains flooded the 
rivers tributaries, flushing more than 38 billion gal- 
lons of highly polluted water into the Huai. Down- 
stream, in Anhui province, the river water was thick 
with garbage, yellow foam, and dead fish. Although 
the authorities quickly proclaimed the situation 
under control, the incident represented a stunning 
failure for China’s leadership. Only seven months 
earlier, the government had proclaimed its success 
in cleaning up the Huai. A six-year campaign to rid 
the region of polluting factories that dumped their 
wastewater into the river had ostensibly raised the 
quality of the water in the river and its more than 
100 tributaries to the point that people could once 
again fish, irrigate their crops, and even drink from 
the river. 

Sadly, the saga of the Huai River Valley is typical 
of today’s China. Throughout the country, centuries 
of rampant, sometimes willful, destruction of the 
environment have produced environmental disasters: 


e Flooding. In 1998, the Yangtze River flooded, 
killing more than 3,000 people, destroying 5 mil- 
hon homes, and inundating 52 million acres of 
land. The economic losses were estimated at more 
than $20 billion. The culprit: two decades of mas- 
sive deforestation and destruction of wetlands. 

° Desertification. Desert, already covering one- 
quarter of the country, continues to spread, with the 
pace of desertification having doubled since the 
1970s. Efforts to stem the advance of the desert 
through afforestation and development of grassland 
have had limited success. Since 1998, northern 
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China, including the capital of Beijing, has been 
shrouded in dust for days at a time. Year by year, 
this dust has traveled increasingly far afield, dark- 
ening the skies of Japan and Korea and even a wide 
swath of the United States. 

e Water scarcity. Water scarcity born of changing 
ecosystems, skyrocketing demand, increasing pol- 
lution, and inadequate conservation efforts has lim- 
ited access to water for more than 60 million 
people, and almost 10 times that number drink 
contaminated water daily. As a result, factories are 
closing, tens of millions of people are leaving their 
land, public health is endangered, and the govern- 
ment faces a future of expensive river diversion and 
pollution remediation projects, even in areas once 
rich in water resources. 

e Dwindling forest resources. China’s forest 
resources rank among the lowest in the world. 
Demand for furniture, chopsticks, and paper has 
driven an increasingly profitable, environmentally 
devastating illegal logging trade. By the mid-1990s, 
half of China’s forest bureaus reported that trees were 
being felled at an unsustainable rate, and 20 percent 
had already exhausted their reserves. China’s Sichuan 
province—home to the famed pandas—now pos- 
sesses less than one-tenth of its original forests. Loss 
of biodiversity, climatic change, desertification, and 
soil erosion are all on the rise as a result. 

e Population growth. Underpinning much of 
China's resource degradation has been the contin- 
ued pressure of a burgeoning population. China’s 
top leader until March 2003, President Jiang Zemin, 
called the country’s population size his biggest 
problem, particularly in the countryside, where 
many routinely defy the coercive one-child policy. 
Prime Minister Wen Jiabao, in his December 2003 
address at Harvard University, commented that “any 
small individual problem multiplied by 1.3 billion 
becomes a big, big problem.” Even if the 2000 offi- 
cial census is accurate, China’s 1.3 billion people 


exceed by almost 300 million the goal set by China's 
leaders a decade earlier. > 


A LEGACY OF DEVASTATION 

The roots of China’s environmental cnsis run 
deep. Current environmental practices are shaped 
by the dramatic economic and political reforms that 
have been transforming the country since the late 
1970s. These reforms have significantly diminished 
the role of the state and encouraged newfound 
reliance on the market and the private sector to meet 
the economic and social welfare needs of society. 
They have also introduced new actors, institutions, 
and ideas into the political system. Yet, at the same 
time, the reforms have reinforced some of China’s 
traditional policy attitudes and methods, sometimes 
in surprising ways. China’s current environmental 
challenges, as well as, its approach to environmental 
protection, reflect this rich, sometimes complicated 
mix of deeply rooted links to the past and dynamic 
new pressures and oppor- 
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remained priced far below their replacement costs 
in order to encourage continued rapid economic 
development. China’s leaders were well aware that 
they were trading environmental health for eco- 
nomic growth. The maxim “First development, then 
environment,” was a common refrain throughout 
the 1980s and much of the 1990s. 

The reform period has taken an enormous toll on 
the environment. Air and water pollution rates have 
skyrocketed. By 2002, China had become home to 
six of the ten most polluted cities in the world. Acid 
rain now affects about one-third of China’s territory, 
including approximately one-third of its farmland. 
More than 75 percent of the water in nvers flowing 
through China’ urban areas is unsuitable for drink- 
ing or fishing. Desert now covers 25 percent of 
China’s territory, and deforestation and grassland 
degradation continue largely unabated. 

The leadership has begun to witness the broader 
social and economic costs of its environmental 
failures. Over the next 
decade or two, Beijing 





tunities. 

Through the centuries, 
the relentless drive of 
China’s leaders to amass 
power, consolidate terri- 
tory, develop the econ- 
omy, and support a growing population led to the 
plundening of forests and mineral resources, poorly 
conceived river diversion and water management 
projects, and intensive farming that degraded the 
land. This exploitation of natural resources, in turn, 
contributed significantly to the wars, famines, and 
natural disasters that plagued China. The'result was 
a continuous cycle of economic development, envi- 
ronmental degradation, social dislocation, turmoil, 
and often violent pohttical change. China’s leader- 
ship has typically approached the environment 
through frequent campaigns and mass mobilization 
efforts for large-scale infrastructure projects, such 
as dams or river diversions that wreaked havoc with 
local ecosystems and were undertaken with little 
consideration for the actual environmental and sci- 
entific factors necessary to achieve success. 

History therefore offeréd little environmental wis- 
dom to China’s post-Mao reformers. As economic 
reform took hold, China experienced dramatic aver- 
age annual growth rates exceeding 8 percent, the 
elevation of hundreds of millions of Chinese out of 
poverty, and, eventually, the transformation of China 
into a global economic powerhouse. No effort, how- 
ever, was made to account for the costs that reform 
levied on the environment, and natural resources 
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anticipates the migration 
of 30 million to 40 mil- 
lion Chinese—some vol- 
untary, many forced—as 
a result of depleted or 
degraded resources. ‘If not managed properly, the 
combination of migrant laborers and unemployed 
workers could trigger serious conflict ın urban 
areas, as has already happened in some cities Man- 
aging this process of migration and urbanization 
successfully will challenge the Communist Party’s 
ingenuity and organization, not to mention its 
financial resources. 

The economic costs of environmental degrada- 
tion and pollution are dramatic. Already they are the 
equivalent of 8 to 12 percent of China’s annual gross 
domestic product. In addition, pollution-related ill- 
nesses are soaring. There have been serious out- 
breaks of waterborne disease, as well as long-term 
health problems in riverside communities reflected 
in rising rates of spontaneous abortion, birth defects, 
and premature death. Air pollution alone, primarily 
from coal burning, is responsible for over 300,000 
premature deaths per year. 

Perhaps most threatening to the Chinese lead- 
ership, protests over polluted water, damaged 
crops, air pollution, and forced resettlement con- 
tribute to the increasingly pervasive social unrest 
already confronting the regime. Top leaders have 
commented on the danger that environmental 
protest poses to the authority of the Communist 
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Party and the stability of the state, noting that it is 
one of the most important sources of social unrest 
in the country. In 2005 alone, violent environmen- 
tal protests that involved tens of thousands-of peo- 
ple took place across the country. 

At the same time, China’s leaders are grappling 
with the legacy of the past as population and 
national secunty concerns continue to shape envi- 
ronmental practices. While an aggressive family 
planning effort has cut the birthrate in half, there 
are wide regional discrepancies, with important eco- 
nomic and environmental implications. And, even 
as national security concerns over issues such as 
civil war have diminished, others have emerged. In 
the mid-1990s, declining grain yields and growing 
reliance on international grain markets prompted 
concerns over China's food security, resulting in 
yet another massive land ‘reclamation and grain- 
growing campaign to ensure 





often incapable not only of advancing their inter- 
ests in the face of more powerful development-ori- 
ented bureaucracies but also of using the nascent 
legal infrastructure to protect the environment. 
Moreover, devolution of authority to local offi- 
cials, which contributed to such dramatic economic 
development in many regions of the country, has 
produced a patchwork of environmental protection. 
Some regions have moved aggressively to respond 
to environmental challenges, while others, such as 
in the Huai Valley, have been far slower to develop 
the necessary policies and implementation capacity. 
Some of the difficulty rests in the nature of the 
political economy at the local level. Local govern- 
ment officials often have close ties with local busi- 
ness leaders and indeed may be part-owners in local 
factories. It 1s difficult to police polluting factories 
that are at least partly owned by the local govern- 
' ment ard directly contribute 





grain self-sufficiency. Today, 
the Chinese leadership has 
turned its attention to 
China’s west, where it con- 
fronts a combination of dis- 
content among minority 
populations and lack of eco- f 
nomic development. In response, officials have ini- 
tiated a massive economic development campaign 
to raise the standard of living and to secure China’s 
borders from separatist movements—at further nsk 
to the environment. 


A PATCHWORK OF PROTECTION 

China’s reforms have also changed the political 
landscape for environmental protection in more pos- 
itive ways. Spurred on by both environmentally con- 
cerned Chinese officials and the country’s 
participation in the 1972 UN Conference on the 
Human Environment, China’s leaders in the 1970s 
and 1980s began the long, slow process of develop- 
ing a formal environmental protection apparatus 
both at the central and local levels. At the same time, 
they began to build a legal infrastructure for envi- 
ronmental protection, drafting mcreasingly sophist- 
cated laws, signing onto international environmental 


agreements, and, beginning in the 1990s, training ` 


lawyers and judges on issues of environmental law. 
Yet challenges remain. Beijing has still not sufh- 
ciently empowered its environmental protection 
infrastructure to meet the vast array of environ- 
mental challenges. The State Environmental Pro- 
tection Administration and local environmental 
protection bureaus remain weak and underfunded, 


The environment will be the arena 
in which many of the crucial battles 
for China's future will be waged. 





to the wealth of local officials. 
Moreover, local environmen- 
tal bureaus are embedded 
within the bureaucratic infra- 
structure of the local govern- 
ments; enormous pressure 
may be brought to bear on 
local environmental protection bureaus by officials 
concerned with maintaining high levels of eco- 
nomic growth no matter the environmental costs. 
In some respects, this devolution of authority per- 
petuates a form of the traditional, personalistic sys- 
tem of governance that characterized Imperial 
China and produced wide regional variation in 
environmental protection. 

In addition, in the 1990s, as the Chinese lead- 
ership gradually withdrew from its responsibility 
to meet all the social welfare needs of the popu- 
lation, including health, education, and environ- 
mental protection, it welcomed greater public 


. participation in environmental protection. China’s 


leaders have thus allowed the establishment of 
genuine nongovernment organizations, encour- 
aged aggressive media attention to environmental 
issues, and sanctioned independent legal activi- 
ties to protect thé environment, partly to 
compensate for the weakness of its formal envi- 
ronmental protection apparatus. Grassroots NGOs 
have sprung up ın many regions of the country to 
address issues as varied as the fate of the Tibetan 
antelope, the deterioration of China’s largest 
freshwater lakes, and mounting urban refuse. 
Nonprofit legal centers have emerged to wage 
class action warfare on behalf of farmers and oth- 


ers whose livelihood and health have suffered 
from pollution from local factories. 

The media have played a crucial role, dree a 
harsh public spotlight on enterprises that refuse to 
respect environmental laws, investigating the accu- 
racy of government accounts of environmental 
cleanup campaigns, and exposing large-scale abuses 
of the environment such as rampant logging. In this 
way, the Chinese leadership hopes to fill the grow- 
ing gap between the people's desire to improve the 
environment and the government's capacity or will 
to do so. Meanwhile, there is the potential for soci- 
ety to become more vocal in its demands for a 
cleaner environment and to bring a new level of 
accountability to the Chinese government's envi- 
ronmental policies and proclamations, and perhaps 
even to the entire Chinese political system. 


INVITING NEW PLAYERS 

China’s leaders have also looked abroad for i inspi- 
ration and assistance. The government has eagerly 
gobbled up technical and financial help from inter- 
national: institutions, as well as other countries. 
China is the largest recipient of environmental aid 
from the World Bank, the Asian Development Bank, 
the Global Environmental Facility, and Japan. The 
international community has supported China in 
virtually every aspect of its environmental protec- 
tion work, including the development of a legal sys- 
tem, monitoring systems for air pollution, and 
exploring energy alternatives to coal. 

However, deepening integration with interna- 
tional actors carries with it a set of unpredictable 
challenges. Involvement'by the international com- 
munity brings not only financial assistance and 
technical expertise but also an array of political and 
social considerations that often diverge from the 
interests of many within the Chinese government. 
Infrastructure projects involving massive forced 
resettlement or programs involving minority. pop- 
ulations, for example, often alarm international 
donors and focus unwanted international attention 
on China’s human rights. record. China’s weak 
incentive system and enforcement apparatus for 
environmental protection also often thwart effective 
cooperation. Corruption siphons off money and 
goodwill from both donors and intended recipients. 

Inviting participation from both domestic and 
international actors outside the government is an 
enormous gamble in other respects; once 
unleashed, independent social forces may be very 
difficult to contain. In the former Soviet Union and 
Eastern bloc countries, intelligentsia, including 
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writers, scholars, scientists, and other profession- 
als, as well as college students, used environmental 
protection as a cover for, the sharing of broader 
grievances, and environmental NGOs helped develop 
the germ of civil society. Many environmental NGOs 
in these countries allied with other social interest 
groups to focus more directly on revolutionizing the 
political system. 

Similarly, in the less dramatic cases of China’s 
Asia Pacific neighbors, environmental NGOs have 
been consistently at the forefront of political 
change. In advancing the cause of environmental 
protection, they have exposed the insututionalized 
corruption and lack of accountability of the entire 
system of governance. In countries such as South 
Korea, the Philippines, and Thailand during the 
1970s and 1980s, environmental activists became 
closely linked with the democracy activists who agi- 
tated for broader political reform. In these 
instances, environmental issues did not serve 
directly as a catalyst for regime change but did per- 
manently enlarge the political space for social 
action. Already, several of China's leading environ- 
mental activists leave no doubt as to their desired 
outcome: not only the greening of China but also 
the democratization of the country. 

Thus, China's path to its current environmental 
crisis and its environmental future depend signifi- 
cantly on how not only the central government but 
also local officials, citizens, and the international 
community manage the environmental legacy of the 
past and respond to the challenges and opportuni- 
ties that reform presents for environmental protec- 
tion today. 


ASSESSING THE TRENDS 

Looking back over the period since China began 
its reform process, trends in environmental pollu- 
tion and degradation alone would suggest that eco- 
nomic reform has contributed to a significant 
deterioration in China’s environmental situation. Yet, 
scratch beneath the surface and an additional, more 
useful set of observations concerning China's cur- 
rent and future environmental challenges emerge. 

First, while the reform period marks a break in 
both the nature of the environmental challenges 
that China confronts and the opportunities it has to 
respond to them, important continuities remain 
from centuries-old practices and ideas concerning 
environmental protection. In some respects, the 
reforms reinforce these traditional approaches to 
environmental protection: maintaining a campaign 
mentality, relying on local officials for core aspects 
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of environmental protection, and viewing the envi- 
ronment in terms of national security. 

Second, the Chinese government has made dra- 
matic strides in developing institutions and a legal 
system to protect the environment, but the nature 
of Chinese politics, including endemic corruption 
and a lack of transparency, often renders the sys- 
tem dysfunctional. 

Third, within China there is extraordinary vari- 
ability in environmental pollution and degradation 
statistics. As others have discovered looking at issues 
such as agriculture, automobiles, and technology, 
the decentralized nature of the state and decades of 
devolution of power to local officials virtually ensure 
that policy choices will be made and implemented 
differently from one region to the next. 

In a few select regions of the country, the reform 
process has already produced dramatic new benefits 
for China’s environment and society. Still, in many 
others, ıt has contributed to a slide deeper into envi- 
ronmental crisis. Those regions in which reform has 
produced a positive envi- 
ronmental outcome, where 
pollution and environmen- 
tal degradation are being 
aggressively and effectively 
addressed, share some com- 
mon features: the top local 
official supports or is per- 
ceived by other local officials to support environ- 
mental protection goals; there is a strong level of 
environmental support provided by the international 
community; and the domestic resources available to 
local leaders to address environmental challenges are 
significant The losers, in turn, are those regions 
with much weaker links to the international envi- 
ronment and development community; whose lead- 
ers are still overwhelmingly concerned with 
economic development and perceive the environ- 
ment as a costly luxury; and, often, whose local 
resources to invest in environmental protection are 
far less than those ın other parts of the country. 

Finally, as the interplay of political and economic 
reform exerts an impact on China's environment, it 
becomes clear that the environment comes back to 
influence the reform process in critical ways. Most 
clearly, environmental degradation and pollution 
constrain economic growth, contribute to large- 
scale migration, harm public health, and engender 
social unrest. Moreover, there is the potential, 
already evident in nascent form, for the environ- 
ment to serve as a locus for broader political dis- 
content and further political reforms, as it did in 





Air pollution alone, primarily from 
coal burning, is responsible for over 
300,000 premature deaths per year. 





some of the former republics of the Soviet Union 
and in some countries in Asia and Eastern Europe. 


A RISING STAR TARNISHED? 

In the early years of the twenty-first century, 
China’s leadership can claim much to celebrate. The 
communist regime has brought unparalleled eco- 
nomic growth and well-being for the Chinese peo- 
ple, the expansion of Chinese influence throughout 
the Asia Pacific and beyond, and the return to Chi- 
nese control of Hong Kong and Macao. Only Tai- 
wan remains to fulfill Beijing’s dream of a Greater 
China. China’s rise to major player status on the 
world stage was confirmed in 2001 as the country 


> completed negotiations to join the World Trade 


Organization, hosted the Asia Pacific Economic 
Cooperation summit, and won the right to hold the 
2008 Olympics in Beijing. 

But these successes come at a heavy price. 
Ignored for decades, even centuries, China’s envi- 
ronmental problems now have the potential to 
bring the country to its 
knees economically, with 
the costs of environmental 
pollution and degradation 
taking a large toll on the 
country’s gross domestic 
product. Moreover, pollu- 
tion and resource scarcity 
have become major sources of social unrest, mas- 
sive migration, and public health problems 
throughout the country. 

How China’s leadership balances its desire for 
continued economic growth with growing social 
and political pressures to improve environmental 
protection has profound implications for the world 
beyond China. Resolution of the world’s most press- 
ing global environmental challenges, such as cli- 


` mate change, ozone depletion, and biodiversity loss, 


requires the full commitment and cooperation of 
China, one of the world’s largest contributors to 
these environmental problems. Regionally, China’s 
economic development contributes to problems of 
transboundary air pollution, fisheries depletion, and 
management of international water resources such 
as the Mekong River. The continued stability of 
China—a major global trading power and pillar of 
East Asian security—also is drawn into question by 
the relentless press of sociopolitical problems, some 
of which have roots in the government's failure to 
address environmental concerns. 

Beyond this lies the fundamental question of the 
future of China’s political and economic system and 


its orientation toward the rest of the world. The 
authority and legitimacy of the Communist Party 
depend on how well China’s leaders provide for the 
basic needs of their people and improve their stan- 
dard of living. Fundamental to the state’s capacity 
to meet this challenge is ‘the environment. Access 
to resources for household and industrial con- 
sumption, improvements in public health, and con- 
tinued economic growth are all predicated on 
Beijings ability to slow or reverse the forces of envi- 
ronmental pollution and degradation. Thus, the 
environment will be the arena in which many of the 
crucial battles for China’s future will be waged. 


THE ENVIRONMENT AND THE FUTURE 

Millions of people concerned with the environ- 
ment, both in China and elsewhere, are hoping that 
a scenario combining growing prosperity and 
democracy with environmental protection becomes 
reality. But this is by no means assured. Both Chinas 
domestic reforms and its deeper integration into the 
international system require a fundamental change 
in values. The nationalistic and occasionally violent 
demonstrations that have taken place in the coun- 
try in recent years demonstrate that, within at least 
some sectors of Chinese society and the Chinese 
leadership, the commitment to this kind of change 
is a tenuous one. 

The world community has an opportunity to 
assist in the process of developing China’s approach 
to environmental protection. The impact of the 
international community on China’s environmen- 
tal practices has already been substantial. In every 
regard—technology transfer, governance, and pol- 
icy development—the international community has 
helped to shape the evolution of China’s environ- 
mental protection effort. Fortunately, this involve- 
ment shows no evidence of abating and, indeed, 
seems likely to grow in the future. 

Yet much more remains to be done. Technology 
transfer and adoption of new policy approaches 
await the development of a stronger legal and 
enforcement apparatus. Here, the international com- 
munity, ın particular the United States with its 
strong environmental enforcement apparatus and 
history of public participation in environmental pro- 
tection, could be far more active in contributing to 
the development of China’s environmental future. 

The environment provides a natural and non- 
threatening vehicle to advance Us interests not only 
in China’s environmental protection efforts but also 
in 1ts basic human rights practices and trade oppor- 
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tunities. Several simple steps could be taken to help 
shape China's future environmental, political, and 
economic development. Chief among these is remov- 
ing restrictions on the involvement of the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation and the us—Asia 
Environmental Partnership in China. Lifting these 
restrictions would permit Us environmental indus- 
tries greater access to China’s market by offering 
them some level of US government assistance. 

The United States Agency for International 
Development (USAID), with its broad emphasis on 
governance, public health, rule of law, and poverty 
alleviation, could be especially valuable in helping 
to address China’s most pressing needs and the 
United States’ most direct interests. For USAID to 
become actively and directly involved in such activ- 
ities, however, would require the United States to 
remove either the prohibition on USAID funding of 
communist states or the label of communist state 
from China. The United States has the chance not 
only to benefit more significantly from China’s cur- 
rent reform process but also to aid in the future evo- 
lution of that process in ways that serve broader us 
political, economic, and environmental interests. 

And yet, no matter how extensive China's inter- 
action with the United States and the rest of the 
world, China itself bears the brunt of the challenge. 
As the story of resource degradation and govern- 
mental failure in the Huai River Valley makes clear, a 
future in which China fully embraces environmen- 
tal protection will require new approaches to inte- 
grating economic development with environmental 
protection. Indeed, China has begun to experiment 
with calculating a green GDP, using tradable permits 
to control sulphur dioxide emissions, and promot- 
ing cleaner production. Equally umportant, however, 
will be a commitment by China’s leaders to develop 
the political institutions necessary to ensure such a 
future and to bring true transparency and account- 
ability to the system of environmental protection. 

Speculation remains as to the boldness of Presi- 
dent Hu Jintao and Prime Minister Wen Jiabao, 
communist China’s fourth-generation leaders. Yet 
change will require nothing short of boldness. 
China’s governance is a system thousands of years 
in the making, one in which the greatness of lead- 
ers has often been achieved at the expense of 
nature, through grand-scale development cam- 
paigns to control and exploit the environment for 
man’s benefit. Today, greatness may well depend on 
resisting this tradition and instead developing a new 
relationship between man and nature. E 
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Viva Macao? 
JOSHUA KURLANTZICK 


na brutally hot day in the summer of 2004, on earth. By early 2005, unemployment in Macao 
() nearly 500,000 Hong Kong residents stood at less than 4.2 percent, a rate most economists 

poured into the streets. They assembled would consider full employment. Property prices 
ostensibly to protest a proposed anti-subversion law, were skyrocketing. Macao had attracted a record 
backed by Beijing, which would have imposed 16.7 million tourists in 2004. And foreign investors 
restrictions on civil liberties in Hong Kong. But in were snapping up stocks with links to Macao like 
reality, they seized an opportunity to vent frustra- they were Internet startups in 1998. 
tions that had been building since Great Britain Across the tiny territory, workers operated cranes 
returned Hong Kong to China in 1997. Their dis- and bulldozers overtime, building new develop- 
content included anger at economic malaise and ments worth tens of billions of dollars. Hip new 


high unemployment, disgust with the performance bistros and cafés were springing up, catering to 
of the chief executive handpicked by China to run young people with jobs and money to spend. Most 
the territory, and worry that Beijing was slowly of these new developments would add to the type 
chipping away at Hong Kong’s traditional freedoms of buildings that dominate Macao’s skyline: not 


and relatively liberal political and economic climate, financial skyscrapers like Hong Kong’ but giant 
supposedly protected by a “one country, two sys- casinos—casinos that soon will make Macao the 
tems” clause in the handover agreement. biggest gambling center in the world. 


Despite the anger in Hong Kong, only a one-hour 
boat ride away the other new Chinese territory, MOBSTERS AND MONOPOLISTS 


Macao, was entirely placid. In December 2004, on When responsiblity for Macao reverted to China 
the fifth anniversary of Macao's 1999 return to China, in December 1999, 442 years after the Portuguese 
the territory held a lavish celebration unmarred by first built a permanent settlement on the site, this 


protest. At the event, Chinese President Hu Jintao economic dynamism seemed unlikely. Although 
heaped praise on Macao and its leadership, a sharp Macao was the first European settlement in Asia, a 


contrast with Hu’ treatment of Hong Kongs chief colony for over 400 years, and home to some of the 
executive, Tung Chee-hwa. Hu during the same trip most stunning Ibenan architecture and cuisine in 
publicly told Tung he should “identify inadequacies” the world, in recent years it had fallen into disre- 
in his government and work harder to correct his pair. Long attracted by the vice linked to casinos— 
mistakes. (Evidently, he did not. Earlier this year, Bei- Organized gambling started in Macao in the 
jing essentially pushed Tung out of office.) nineteenth century—Macao’s gangs and triads 

The jubilant anniversary celebration in Macao— (criminal societies) had become better armed and 
a peninsula and two islands with 460,000 inhabi- more aggressive in the 1980s and 1990s. By the late 
tants spread across some eight square miles—was 1990s, the colony had begun to resemble Prohibi- 
not surprising, since Macao had much to celebrate. tion-era Chicago, with gangs led by mobsters boast- 


In 2004, Macao’s gross domestic product grew by ing nicknames like “Broken Tooth” shooting it out 


over 25 percent, perhaps the fastest rate of. growth in blood-soaked turf wars. 
In 1998, the colony witnessed 28 murders, a siz- 


Josuua K Ce Coitrent History contributing ekion is able number in such a small place, and one histo- 
a special correspondent for The New Republic and a visiting rian estimated there were more than 4,000 triad 
scholar at the Carnegie Endowment. members in Macao. No one was safe: the head of 
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Macao's gambling watchdog organization was shot 
in the head (he survived), while bombings targeted 
Macao journalists and investigating judges. At the 
time, in a misguided attempt to soothe tourists’ 
fears of being gunned down, the colony's security 
chief assured visitors that they were safe because 
Macao gangs used “professional killers who never 
miss their targets.” 

Not so reassuring. The violence still scared off 
tourists, vital to Macao’s casinos, which today pro- 
vide a significant percentage of Macao's revenues. 
Macao's GDP shrank by 4 percent in 1998 and by 
nearly 3 percent in 1999. Many Macao residents wor- 
ried that, after the handover from Portugal, the tiny 
territory would fade into complete oblivion, with its 
brightest citizens using their Portuguese passports to 
emigrate (percentage-wise, far more Macao residents 
held Portuguese passports than Hong Kongers held 
British passports), talented mainland Chinese pre- 
ferring to move to Hong 
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Unlike Hong Kong, Macao never developed 
strong domestic political institutions or a demo- 
cratic political culture. For centuries, Portugal and 
China enjoyed warmer relations than China and 
Britain, partly because the British claimed Hong 
Kong while Portugal admitted that China had 
sovereignty over Macao and that Lisbon was simply 
occupying it; partly because Portugal and China 
never actually fought a battle, as Britain and China 
did during the Opium Wars; and partly because 
Portugal was a small, weak state, not a world power 
like Britain that might threaten Beijing. 

Given its nonconfrontational approach, Portugal 
was less willing to provoke Beijing, and no Por- 
tuguese colonial governors matched Chris Patten, 
the last Bntish governor of Hong Kong, in trying to 
promote democratization in Macao. After all, for 
decades since the end of the Second World War, Por- 
tugal itself was a dictatorship, and Lisbon certainly 

had no desire to encour- 





Kong, visitors choosing to 
travel elsewhere, and the 
red tape left by the bureau- 
cratic Portuguese civil ser- 
vice deterring investment 
in Macao. It “is question- 
able whether Macao will 
remain an economically distinct entity,” Jonathan 
Porter wrote in Current History in 1997, gloomily 
assessing the enclave’s future. 

Macao’ casino industry, meanwhile, was suffer- 
ing from its monopoly status. In 1962, the Por- 
tuguese had granted Macao tycoon Stanley Ho, one 
of Asia's richest men, a 40-year monopoly over the 
colony’s gambling; Ho also gained control of ferry 
service to Hong Kong and other major transport 
links. Ho, whose leading business associate had 
allegedly been a triad member, built casinos across 
the peninsula, but they tended to be dingy affairs, 
small and smoky rooms with few of the amenities 
and none of the pizzazz of a Las Vegas or Monte 
Carlo gaming hall. 

Loan sharks congregated outside Macao’s gam- 
bling rooms. Prostitutes made up like baby dolls 
and prom queens strutted through the casino hall- 
ways, grabbing the arms of male gamblers and try- 
ing to drag them away for a quick tryst. Outside the 
casinos, the city barely stirred: a few businessmen 
wandered past shabby apartment blocks and half- 
built office buildings abandoned in real estate 
downturns. At night, the streets generally emptied, 
and Macao’s outer two islands were almost totally 
dark, their paths roamed by stray dogs. 


If Macao’s political culture begins to 
move toward democratization, Beijing 
might become more meddlesome. 





age political opening in its 
colonies. Portugal even 
tried to give Macao back 
to China in 1974, but Bei- 
jing refused to accept it at 
the time, probably because 
it wanted to deal with 
Hong Kongs status first. When Beijing ultimately 
agreed to take Macao back, China and Portugal con- 
ducted handover negotiations quickly and amiably, 
and Portugal did not insist on guarantees of democ- 
ratization after it left, as Britain did. 

As a result, Macao’s political consciousness 
remained stunted. Although Portugal created a 
Macao legislative assembly late in the colony’s exis- 
tence, the number of elected seats was limited, and 
the territory lacked powerful pro-democracy 
activists like Hong Kong’s Martin Lee. As one US 
State Department report on Macao noted, “There 
are no political parties and few civic groups orga- 
nized to deal with political issues. Most of the civic 
organizations that run candidates for election come 
together for the purpose of the election and disband 
shortly thereafter.” Indeed, Macao still relied on 
consensus politics, with decisions made by a small 
number of powerful families. 

Less committed to rapid democratization and 
unhappy with ineffective colonial rule, Macao resi- 
dents were less wary of Beijings takeover than Hong 
Kongers (in the 1980s and 1990s, Portugal presided 
over not only a crime wave and a weak economy but 
also busts in the property market). Many in Macao 
welcomed China, convinced that only Beijings 
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rough justice could stop the triad violence. (China 
is the death penalty capital of the world, and its tri- 
als lack protections for defendants’ rights.) As Peo- 
ples Liberation Army troops marched into Macao in 
1999, thousands of locals lined their route, cheering 
as they established a garrison in the new Special 
Administrative Region for roughly 800 PLA soldiers. 
“I am thrilled because the soldiers give me confi- 
dence,” one Macao resident told The New York 
Times. “Security has been such a big problem.” 


BETTING ON CASINOS 

Since 1999, Macao has not faded into that feared 
oblivion. The post-handover leader, Chief Executive 
Edmund Ho, a banker and former member of the 
Chinese National People’s Congress, has performed 
far more impressively than Hong Kongs Tung. (Ho 
was chosen by a committee of 200 Macao residents, 
many with close ties to Beijing.) Despite Macao's 
small size and weak economy in 1999, the decisive 
and strong-willed Ho started with some advantages 
over his Hong Kong counterpart. Because Macao had 
no strong pro-democracy movement, and because 
Macao had welcomed China’s takeover, Ho clearly 
enjoyed greater trust from the Beijing leadership, and 
so had more room to maneuver. Moreover, because 
Ho lacked serious domestic opposition or a mobi- 
lized populace, he could act decisively without fear- 
ing public censure. Although a pro-democracy party 
won two seats in Macao's 2001 legislative elections, 
the group remains relatively small compared to Mar- 
tin Lees Democrat Party in Hong Kong. 

Most important, in 2001 and 2002 Macao’ chief 
executive ended the gambling monopoly enjoyed by 
Stanley Ho (no relation to Edmund Ho) and threw 
open the bidding for Macao casinos. Beijing appar- 
ently backed this move, perhaps because Stanley Ho 
had angered China in the past by condemning the 
1989 Tiananmen Square bloodshed. This liberaliza- 
tion was an attempt to lure investment and to remake 
Macao’s casinos into larger, more wholesome Las 
Vegas-style operations capable of attracting conven- 
tions and longer-stay tourists, who would shop, eat, 
and enjoy cultural activities in addition to gambling. 

To bring in these tourists, Macao started investing 
more in preserving its cultural sites, unique blends 
of Portuguese and Chinese influence like the Leal 
Senado, a stunning strip of pastel-colored Iberian 
government buildings in the center of Macao, now 
filled with small Chinese bakeries and cafés. Macao's 
government has applied for United Nations World 
Heritage status for 12 of its older buildings, and more 
money raised in taxes from casinos has been dedi- 


cated to cultural preservation. The territory has built 
new art and history museums, and even has pre- 
served the Portuguese language. Enrollments in pri- 
vate Portuguese classes have tripled since 2002, and 
the community of Macanese—the name given to the 
Portuguese-Chinese creole class in Macao—remains 
vital in the enclave. 

Edmund Ho’s gamble has paid off. Salivating at 
the idea of building casinos so close to a market of 
1.1 billion potential gamblers, major Las Vegas 
casino operators such as Steve Wynn, who built the 
Bellagio and the Mirage, and Sheldon Anderson, the 
developer behind the Venetian, started flying their 
executive jets to the territory and bidding for Macao 
casino licenses. In 2004, Anderson opened his first 
Macao casino, the Sands, a massive gold-plated 
building with plush, spacious interiors and on-site 
entertainment, a far cry from Macao’s run-down 
older casinos. On opening day, a riot ensued out- 
side the Sands’ gates, as bettors frantic to get inside 
started pushing and nearly trampled each other 
before the doors opened; in its first 10 weeks alone, 
the Sands earned nearly $40 million. 

Other new casinos also have sprung up across 
Macao, while foreign gambling companies are rush- 
ing to the enclave to set up businesses supplying casi- 
nos—catering, security, computer repair, and many 
others. Wynn is planning to open a massive Macao 
casino/hotel in 2006. Uppıng the stakes, in early 
2005 Anderson announced plans to build a Vegas 
strip-style string of casino/hotels on one of Macao's 
islands, a reported $12 billion project that might ulti- 
mately include 60,000 hotel rooms, including an 
underwater casino/hotel. By the time the Macao strip 
is completed in 2007, says Marc Falcone, a Macao 
expert at Deutsche Bank, the territory's gambling rev- 
enues probably will have surpassed Vegas’. 

Already, the new casinos have attracted more 
tourists and paved the way for the territory to draw 
longer-stay visitors from across Asia, who can fly 
into Macao’s new airport. Meanwhile, Beijing has 


‘cracked down hard on organized crime in Macao, 


aggressively pursuing triad leaders and then sen- 
tencing them to death, and restoring a degree of 
trust in public safety. In 2004 Macao saw a year-on- 
year decrease in violent crime of nearly 20 percent. 
While not advocating China’s brand of justice, even 
the State Department has recognized the change. 
“Macao under Chinese sovereignty has developed 
in an overall positive direction . . . tackling a seri- 
ous crime problem of many years duration,” an 
annual State Department report on Macao noted. 
Macao's stronger economic growth may have con- 


tributed as well, creating a bigger pie of both legal 
and illegal revenues, and making it less necessary 
for triads to battle each other over profits. 


THE BIG PAYOFF - 

Reassured of their safety, visitors are flowing into 
Macao. Since 1999, China has made it easier for 
mainland Chinese to visit'the enclave; after posting 
a record number of visitors in 2004, Macao expects 
to attract 20 million in 2005. And the rising taxes 
on casino winnings are plowed back into Macao, a 
populist move that pleases the public. (Before 1999, 
most of the surplus casino tax revenues went to 
Portugal ) The territory's GDP per capita is nearing 
$23,000, which makes Macao one of the richest 
parts of Asia, and the rising standard of living 
has made it less attractive for Paragus Passport 
holders to emigrate from - 
Macao, keeping younger 
talent ın the territory. 

In contrast to Hong 
Kong, unemployment in 
Macao is so low that 
casinos are having trou- 
ble hiring enough work- 
ers, making it hard to i 
believe that only five years ago Macao residents 
were protesting a high unemployment rate. At night 
now, Macao residents cruise new strings of restau- 
rants on the outer islands, or party at the Sands. 
Not surprisingly, when Hu Jintao visited the terri- 
tory he told Chief Executive Edmund Ho, “Macao's 
achievements since its return are a source of great 
joy to all of us.” 

The general public is similarly enthusiastic: Ho's 
poll ratings consistently top 70 percent. By com- 
parison, at one point Tungs ratings were so low that 
some of his associates allegedly pressured pollsters 
at Hong Kong University to suppress studies that 
showed the depth of the government's unpopular- 
ity. New Hong Kong chief Donald Tsang enjoys 
higher ratings than Tung, but they do not match 
Ho's numbers. 

The opening of the gambling industry has also 
sparked economic competition. No longer a monop- 
olist, Stanley Ho has drafted plans to upgrade his 

` flagship casino, the Lisboa, as well as to build other 
new gaming palaces and theme parks. The casino 
liberalization also has led businesspeople ın other 
sectors to push for greater economic opening. 

Macao's chief executive has made another smart 
move: unlike some Hong Kongers fearful of closer 
ties to the mainland, Ho has enthusiastically sup- 





Chinese leaders clearly are worried about the 
social impact of Macao’s casinos, particularly 
. the problem of Communist Party officials 
gambling government funds in Macao. 
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ported efforts to make Macao, Hong Kong, and 
China’s Guangdong province one united economic 
region. In October 2003, Macao signed an agreement 
increasing the number of items that could be 
exported to China duty free, thereby making it eas- 
ier for Macao goods to enter the mainland Chinese 
market. In 2004, Macao concluded a deal with Chi- 
nese provinces in the Pearl River delta region that 
will help make that region a cohesive economic area. 
The enclave also has backed plans to build one of the 
world’s longest bridges. It would link Hong Kong, 
Macao, and China by road and potentially make it 
easier for companies in textiles, toys, and other 
industries to base themselves in Macao or Hong 
Kong while overseeing factories on the mainland. 

This economic integration, combined with a series 
of export-boosting tax cuts implemented by Edmund 
Ho, already has yielded 
results. According to 
Macao’s economics min- 
istry, despite the global 
liberalization of the tex- 
tile industry, which will 
probably decimate any 
garment factories still 
housed in Macao, Macao 
exports to the mainland have been rising since Octo- 
ber 2003. In the first three months of 2005 alone, 
exports to China grew by 70 percent year-on-year, a 
staggering rise. 


TROUBLE AHEAD? 

But Macao's dice-driven euphoria might not last 
forever. China has given Edmund Ho a long leash 
because Macao has been so quiescent politically, and 
perhaps because it wants to demonstrate its hands- 
off approach to Taiwan. But there are subtle stirrings 
of dissent ın Macao. While the enclave’s pro-democ- 
racy party won but two seats in 2001, in the 2005 
elections scheduled for September the party 1s 
expected to increase its representation. The number 
of legislators also will increase in 2005, which may 
prompt more public pressure for direct election of 
the chief executive, with universal suffrage. Macao 
residents have begun to form newer civil society 
organizations, like the Civic Human Rights Front of 
Macao. The spiritual group Falun Gong, a major 
irritant to Beijmg over the past five years, has started 
to develop a presence in the enclave. 

Closer integration with Hong Kong, where a 
vibrant pro-democracy movement helped push Tung 
out of office, might help bolster Macao’s nascent civil 
society and increase distrust between Macao and 
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Beijing. And consistent economic growth in Macao 
could prompt calls for greater political liberalization 
as well, as the enclave’s middle class grows in size 
and power and as young Macao residents pursue 
higher education, which was previously limited to a 
small number of Macao students. 

The State Department reports that China has 
largely stayed out of Macao politics. But if Macao’s 
political culture begins to move toward democrati- 
zation, Beijing might become more meddlesome. 
This has already occurred in Hong Kong, where 
China has interpreted Hong Kong's Basic Law to 
prevent universal suffrage in the near term, and 
where outspoken radio journalists often critical of 
China quit their shows after allegedly being intim- 
idated by thugs linked to the mainland. 

In turn, China’s firmer hand could alienate 
Macao residents, creating the kind of poisoned 
environment that now exists in Hong Kong. 
Already, the Civic Human Rights Front of Macao 
has complained that the Macao authorities asked 
it to drop the words “human nights” from its 
name. Opposition politician Lei Kin Ion has said 
the Macao government prevented him from hold- 
ing a sit-in in the center of town. The State Depart- 
ments annual human rights report notes that 
Macao’s media generally “support [Chinese] gov- 
ernment policies in their editorial line. . . . The 
Union for Democracy Development Macao, a non- 
governmental organization headed by pro-democ- 
racy legislators, charged that newspapers did not 
give equal attention to liberal and pro-democracy 
voices.” When former Chinese President Jiang 
Zemin visited Macao in 2000, Falun Gong mem- 
bers were barred from entering the territory, and 
25 Falun Gong practitioners in Macao allegedly 
were detained. 

More serious changes are possible. Macao's Leg- 
islative Assembly speaker has said the legislature 
would consider a draft law forbidding “subversion” 
of the Chinese government, which might be simi- 
lar to the law that sparked the massive protest in 
Hong Kong. And in the run-up to Macao's 2005 leg- 
islative election, one of China's top liaisons to 
Macao, Bai Zhijian, called on residents to support 
Chinese “patriots” at the polls—code for candidates 
who demonstrate fealty to Beijing, and a potential 
harbinger of Beijing’s more clearly taking sides in 
Macao elections. 

And then there are the casinos. The influx of 
investment in gambling is powering Macao’ growth, 
and Beijing thus far has tolerated the casino boom. 
In the longer term, however, China could enact poli- 


cies that could stunt Macao's gambling industry and 
potentially burst the enclave’s economic success. 
Chinese leaders clearly are worried about the social 
impact of Macao's casinos, particularly the problem 
of Communist Party officials gambling government 
funds in Macao. The China Center for Lottery Stud- 
ies, a gambling research center at Beijing University, 
estimates that over $70 billion in Chinese money is 
lost gambling abroad every year. 

Beijing has begun to crack down. In 2002, the 
deputy mayor of Shenyang, one of China’s largest 
cities, was arrested for gambling more than $4 mil- 
lion in public money at casinos, including ones in 
Macao; the mayor of Shenyang reportedly had built 
up a treasure trove of gold bars and Rolexes. This 
February The Washington Post reported that Chinese 
authorities had investigated 2,000 cases of illegal 
gambling in the first two months of 2005 alone. In 
March, The Financial Times reported that more than 
50 employees of China Construction Bank, the sec- 
ond-largest lender in China, had been accused of 
embezzling millions from the company and using 
it to gamble in Macao. The Communist Party 
announced earlier this year that it was banning top 
officials from betting, both in Macao and overseas, 
and some Chinese analysts believe Beijing might 
tighten general tourist flows to Macao. 


A PIECE OF THE ACTION 

Given the rot within the Chinese bureaucracy, 
and many Chinese’ love of the dice, few people 
expect cadres and wealthy mainlanders to stop 
gambling. But if Beijing steps up the anti-gambling 
pressure, it could affect Macao's industry. Beijing's 
actions already have dried up business for small 
casinos along China's borders, in North Korea, Laos, 
and other countries. Ultimately, China might take 
an even bolder step, legalizing gambling in some 
parts of the mainland, in order to better police the 
industry and at least keep wagered money going to 
Chinese businesses. 

Last December, the Chinese government quietly 
held a conference on gambling and prevented 
reporters from covering the event. Details of the 
conference leaked out, including stories of Chinese 
experts suggesting that Beijing legalize gambling on 
the mainland. If that were to happen, Macao, which 
has hardly diversified away from casinos, might find 
itself back in the situation it faced before 1999—a 
struggling economy with little hope for the future, a 
restive population, and, potentially, triads unhappy 
about the slowdown in gambling revenues. In that 
case, all bets on Macao would be off. E 
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The Fallout of a Nuclear North Korea 
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orth Korea kept the rest of the world on 
N the edge of their seats during the first half 

of 2005. Six- -party talks on the future of 
North Korea’s nuclear program had stalled for 
eight months before Pyongyang announced in 
February that it was indefinitely withdrawing from 
the negotiations and that it already possessed 
nuclear weapons. By May, the crisis seemed about 
to boil over, as us intelligence agencies indicated 
that North Korea might be preparing to test 
a nuclear device, thereby proving its nuclear 
weapon status. 

No test occurred, and South Korea’s unification 
minister traveled to Pyongyang in mid-June to pre- 
sent a new proposal for ‘massive economic and 
energy aid to the north. He returned with new 
assurances that North Korean leader Kim Jong-il 
was prepared to give up his country’s nuclear 
weapons program and rejoin the multilateral talks 
if us officials would treat North Korea with 
“respect.” After weeks of clarifications and wran- 
gling, the United States and North Korea agreed to 
participate in a fourth round of the talks. These 
began in Beijing on July 26 and included bilateral 
discussions between Washington and Pyongyang. 
The talks ended inconclusively 13 days later with a 
promise to resume discussions in three weeks. 

Yet, even if the six parties to the negotiations (the 
United States, North Korea, South Korea, China, 
Japan, and Russia) make some measure of progress, 
it is doubtful that the talks will result in 
Pyongyangs forsaking its nuclear weapons pro- 
gram. North Korea has a long-standing interest in 
nuclear weapons, and Kim Jong-il believes in the 
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security such weapons will provide his regime. The 
real question then is: How will the United States 
and North Koreas neighbors respond to 
Pyongyang’s nuclearization? To a large extent, this 
will depend on which path North Korea takes— 
whether it continues on its current course of grad- 
ually revealing its nuclear capabilities, or opts for 
the sudden clarity of a nuclear test. Whichever path 
Pyongyang takes, its nuclear weapons status will 
remain of great concern to the United States and 
others. Not only does North Korea’s nuclearization 
challenge the international nonproliferation regime, 
but the risk of Pyongyang’s transferring nuclear 
material or technology to other countries or terror- 
ist groups is too high to ignore. 

From the outset ıt 1s important to acknowledge 
the challenges of analyzing, understanding, and 
forecasting the actions and intentions of the 
Pyongyang regime. North Korea has an extremely 
opaque political system and its inner workings and 
policy-making process are impossible to discern 
with any high degree of certainty. Indeed, former us 
Ambassador to South Korea Donald Gregg, who has 
spent virtually his entire professional career study- 
ing the country, has called North Korea “the longest 
running intelligence failure in us history.” Predict- 
ing the reactions of the United States and the major 
regional actors to North Korea’s nuclearization is 
somewhat easier, but still not fool-proof. 


A CONTINUING OBSESSION 

The current nuclear crisis erupted in October 
2002 when North Korean diplomats admitted to us 
Assistant Secretary of State James Kelly that 
Pyongyang possessed an active nuclear weapons 
program. This startling admission meant that North 
Korea had violated the 1994 Agreed Framework, 
under which Pyongyang had agreed to halt nuclear 
weapons development in return for aid from a con- 
sortium of countries that included the United 
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States. While it is now commonly assumed that 
North Korea does indeed possess a small number of 
nuclear weapons, no conclusive evidence exists to 
corroborate the assumption. 

Some analysts argue that Pyongyang only began 
seeking nuclear weapons in the early 1990s as a 
deterrent when its two major sponsors, Moscow 
and Beijing, severed or substantially cut back mili- 
tary aid to North Korea and the government wit- 
nessed a significant erosion of its conventional 
military capabilities. Other analysts, including many 
in China, contend that the primary goal of North 
Korea’s nuclear program is to use it as a bargaining 
chip to obtain much-needed economic assistance 
from abroad and that Pyongyang is prepared to 
relinquish its program in return for ironclad secu- 
rity guarantees from the United States. The prob- 
lem with both of these explanations is that neither 
fits the messy reality of the North Korean experi- 
ence with weapons of mass destruction (WMD). 

North Korea’s obsession with WMD predates its 15- 
year-old heightened security concerns and chronic 
economic woes. Indeed, North Korea has possessed 
chemical and biological weapons for at least several 
decades. The available evidence suggests that North 
Korea has actively pursued a nuclear program for 
almost 50 years. Pyongyang began a “peaceful” 
nuclear program in the 1950s with Soviet and Chi- 
nese assistance and apparently made the decision to 
pursue weaponization in the late 1970s. ` 

Pyongyang, thus, is not faking an interest in 
nuclearization. North Korea does appear to be 
drawing out its rhetoric and actions to extract max- 
imum concessions in what amounts to an extended 
game of nuclear brinkmanship or blackmail. But, 
while the regime might bargain on aspects of its 
nuclear activities, it ıs highly unlikely to negotiate 
away the entire program. Even though North Korea 
agreed to halt work on its plutonium-based nuclear 
weapons program under the 1994 Agreed Frame- 
work, it commenced a second weapons program 
based on highly enriched uranium by 1997. The 
message seems clear: North Korea wants to become 
a nuclear weapons state. 

Indeed, North Korea’s historical experience sug- 
gests that it views WMD and nuclear weapons in par- 
ticular as central to its identity and critical to its 
survival. Three factors point to this conclusion. First, 
the regime traces its lineage to a band of communist 
guerrillas led by Kim Il Sung that battled Japanese 
occupation forces in China’s Manchuria in the 1930s. 
While they accepted Soviet assistance, the fighters 
espoused an ideology of extreme self-reliance on the 


assumption that no one outside the band could be 
fully trusted. Second, the only reliable form of secu- 
rity was the acquisition of sufficient military capa- 
bilities to make their own destiny For Kim, who 
would go on to lead North Korea, and his band of 
rugged partisans, the most fundamental form of 
power was military might. This became the top pri- 
orıty after the formal establishment of North Korea 
in 1947, and was reinforced following the 1953 
Korean War armistice. The emphasis on military 
power has continued, and 1s manifested in the cur- 
rent “military first” policy espoused by Pyongyang. 

Third, wMD represents for Pyongyang the ultimate 
form of national power, security, and status. The gov- 
ernment sincerely believes that Korea and Koreans 
have been victims of the threatened or actual use of 
WMD from early on. Thousands of Korean laborers 
working in Japan were killed and maimed by the 
atomic blasts at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Pyongyang 
apparently honestly believes (as does Beijing) that 
Washington used biological agents in the Korean 
War. (Although the United States reportedly consid- 
ered using biological weapons, the available evidence 
indicates that they were never actually employed.) 
North Korea also believes that the United States has 
repeatedly issued nuclear threats, beginning with the 
Korean War and continuing since. Given this expe- 
rience and these'perceptions, it is not surprising that 
North Korea has doggedly sought to acquire an 
arsenal of chemical, biological, and nuclear weapons 
and the delivery systems for them. Pyongyang has 
learned that a country in possession of WMD can use 
that power to influence others. And the most effec- 
tive way to counter and deter such threats is to pos- 
sess these weapons. 


“STRIPTEASE” OR “BIG BANG”? 

States can take two main routes to nuclear power 
status: through creeping nuclearization or crash 
nuclearization. The first route would simply involve 
a continuation of existing policy ın a kind of nuclear 
“striptease,” in which Pyongyang would persist in 
gradually revealing tantalizing tidbits about the extent 
of its nuclear program and its nuclear status would 
become less and less ambiguous. The second route 
would involve a sudden detonation that would dra- 
matically make clear North Korea’s nuclear status. 

The striptease approach offers Pyongyang the 
advantage of continuing to make countries pay to 
get the regime to remove items of nuclear clothing, 
drawing this process out as long as possible while 
skillfully maneuvering so as not to give up its pro- 
gram completely. Creeping nucleanzation would 


inhibit the strong negative reactions from the 
United States and neighboring Northeast Asian 
countries that would follow a North Korean nuclear 
test. It would also allow Pyongyang to benefit from 
tensions among the other members of the six-party 
talks—especially between the United States and 
South Korea—as they continue with their different 


approaches to dealing with the North Korean 


nuclear challenge. 

If the benefits of creeping nuclearization are so sig- 
nificant, under what conditions would Pyongyang 
abandon this lucrative course of action? North Korea 
is likely to carry out a nuclear test only in extreme 
conditions: in a climate of heightened fear or height- 
ened confidence. In the former situation, Pyongyang 
would fear that an external attack was imminent or 
that domestic instability had reached a critical point 
and the only hope of regime survival was to test. In 
the second case, Pyong- 
yang might become con- 
vinced that it could escape 
severe international reper- 
cussions and that it could 
continue to use the nuclear 
program as a bargaining 
chip even after testing. The 
regime might calculate that the United States and 
other governments would be willing to provide aid 
and security assurances in exchange for North 
Korea's agreement to limit 1ts nuclear arsenal and 
not proliferate. Pyongyang might also conclude 
that a test could create tensions in the us-South 
Korea alliance. 

North Korean overconfidence may be avoided by 
a continued hard-line stance on the part of the 
United States and Japan, and by China's pursuit of 
its stated interest in a non-nuclear Korean Penin- 
sula. Avoiding heightened North Korean fears may 
require further American security reassurances to 
Pyongyang that it will not attack, as well as addi- 
tional economic assistance from China and South 
Korea (conditional on progress by North Korea on 
freezing and then dismantling its nuclear program). 
Coordinating such an approach would be difficult, 
and of course there is no guarantee that 1t would 
prevent Pyongyangs nuclearization even if a multi- 
lateral deal were struck. 


THE REGIONAL FALLOUT 

Whether North Korea continues its course of 
creeping nuclearization or adopts crash nucleariza- 
tion, the decision will have enormous consequences 
for the balance of power in Northeast Asia. Testing a 


While the regime might bargain on aspects 
of its nuclear activities, it is highly unlikely 
to negotiate away the entire program. 
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nuclear weapon would be clearly in defiance of the 
interests of North Korea’s neighbors and the interna- 
tional community, and would increase the prospects 
for a strong reaction. Revealing its nuclear capability 
bit by bit would maintain for some time—perhaps 
several years—a degree of ambiguity that would 
allow some countries, such as China and South 
Korea, to continue to downplay North Korea's 
actions and thereby inhibit a strong, unified interna- 
tional response. How might the United States, China, 
Japan, and South Korea respond to either course? 


United States 

The United States has consistently expressed the 
greatest alarm about—and been the most focused 
on—North Korea’s nuclear program. Whether 
Pyongyangs program proceeds by increments or 
with a “bang,” Washington will approach the situ- 
ation with great seri- 
ousness and will be 
inclined to take a hard- 
line response. 

If North Korea tests a 
nuclear weapon, the us 
response would likely 
be relatively swift and 
tough. The Bush admin- 
istration would almost certainly take the matter to 
the United Nations Security Council, seeking a res- 
olution condemning North Korea and supporting 
sanctions of some kind, probably economic. Wash- 
ington would also work with friends and allies to 
impose sanctions against Pyongyang and to 
strengthen the Proliferation Security Initiative (PS1), 
a multilateral effort launched by President Bush in 
2003, to block exports of nuclear technology or 
materials. It is unlikely that America would under- 
take military action except as a last resort, since there 
do not appear to be any good military options. 

If, however, Pyongyang were to continue its pol- 
icy of gradually enhancing its nuclear capabilities 
while revealing them to the outside world in a slow- 
motion striptease, that would complicate and pos- 
sibly frustrate Washington's efforts at a strong 
response. Whether or not the six-party talks con- 
tinue, the United States would almost certainly 
ratchet up pressure on North Korea if Pyongyang 
appeared to be enhancing its nuclear capability. The 
United States would likely pursue a UN Security 
Council resolution condemning North Korea for its 
behavior and seek sanctions in coordination with 
other countries. Washington would also continue 
to pursue the PSI. Yet the lack of strong international 
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support, especially from Beijing and Seoul, under 
this scenario would impede the American efforts 
and reduce their chances of success. 


China 

Beijing is increasingly concerned about the pro- 
tracted crisis over North Korea, but there is no con- 
sensus among Chinese leaders as to what should be 
done. Three schools of thought appear to have 
formed: the “no matter what” school; the “just say 
no” school; and the “wait and see” school. 

The “no matter what” school advocates Chinese 
support for North Korea irrespective of what 
Pyongyang does because of the abiding friendship 
and alliance between the two countries that date 
back to the Korean War. Adherents of this school 
appear to be in a distinct minority, but they can 
count on additional support from a widespread 
unease among Chinese elites about the possible col- 
lapse of a buffer between 
China and us military 
forces in South Korea. 

Adherents of the “just 
say no” school are more 
numerous. They are ada- 
mant that China must 
oppose North Korea's 
nuclearization and insist that Beijing would make a 
“strong response” to a Pyongyang test. This appears 
to be the stance of many current and retired senior 
Chinese officials, who routinely assure their Amer- 
ican counterparts that China considers a nuclear 
test by North Korea to be a clear “red line” and 
that Beijing has firmly communicated this to 
Pyongyang. Their tough rhetoric, however, does not 
seem to be backed by any real commitment to 
tough action, and in reality many of these pur- 
ported adherents probably belong to the third 
school of thought. 

The “wait and see” adherents evidently have con- 
vinced themselves that even if North Korea tests, 
the outcome would be something that China could 
live with. Several Chinese analysts have opined that 
they are not certain whether a test by Pyongyang 
would actually constitute a red line for Beijing. 
These analysts are not convinced that China would 
crack down hard on North Korea in this eventual- 
ity despite Us expectations of a strong Chinese reac- 
tion. What seems to concern Chinese analysts of all 
three schools most about Pyongyang’s nuclear pro- 
gram is not the prospect of a nuclear North Korea, 
but that this development would put China in a dif- 
ficult spot diplomatically. 





Surprisingly, South Korea is not terribly 
concerned about the prospect of the 
nuclearization of its northern neighbor. 





According to Chinese analysts in Beijing and 
Shanghai interviewed earlier this summer, the Chi- 
nese government, lacking internal consensus on the 
matter, would confront a dilemma if North Korea 
tested. Along with the United States, Japan, South 
Korea, and Russia, China has stated that it desires a 
non-nuclear Korean Peninsula. Because of this pub- 
lic stance and its cooperation with Washington on 
the issue, the Bush administration would expect 
China to firmly back a stern response: support a UN 
Security Council resolution, join in sanctions, and 
cooperate more closely on counterproliferation 
efforts. Beijing has reportedly warned Pyongyang 
that a nuclear test would prompt a serious reaction 
by China. These measures could include a reduction 
in food aid to North Korea and refusal to block a UN 
Security Council resolution critical of North Korea. 

Yet, despite the stern talk in line with its “just say 
no” school, China does not appear to be seriously 
considering tough mea- 
sures because of concerns 
that sanctions and pun- 
ishment might lead to 
political and economic 
instability ın North Korea. 
The result, Beijing fears, 
could include massive 
refugee flows into northeast China—one of China's 
worst nightmares when it comes to its eastern 
neighbor. This development could disrupt north- 
eastern China's social and economic stability. It 
could also bring a us military ally directly onto 
China's border if the North Korean regime collapsed 
(with the possibility of armed conflict during the 
collapse). Consequently, China has continued pub- 
licly to oppose the use of sanctions to resolve the 
nuclear crisis. How the Chinese leadership would 
resolve this dilemma, and which of the three 
schools of thought on North Korea would prove tri- 
umphant, remains an open question. Meanwhile, 
the reactive and passive mood evident in Beijing in 
the summer of 2005 suggests that the “wait and 
see” school will determine policy. 

Because of the enormous stakes involved with a 
North Korean nuclear test, China would much pre- 
fer a creeping nuclearization program. That would 
allow Beijing to argue that Pyongyang’s nuclear 
weapons development is not as advanced as Wash- 
ington claims it is. But China would also like to see 
a de-escalation in tensions, including an end to 
North Korean nuclear brinkmanship and progress 
in the six-party negotiations. Absent an actual test, 
Beijings response to creeping nucleanzation is 





likely to be a contmued emphasis on a diplomatic 
track (which would include economic or other 
incentives to keep Pyongyang talking) in tandem 
with continued opposition to the use of sanctions. 


South Korea 

Like Beijing, Seoul is extremely concerned about 
the stability of the Korean Peninsula and its north- 
ern neighbor. This concern underlies South Korea's 
“sunshine policy.” Launched in 1998 by President 
Kim Dae Jung and continued by President Roh Moo 
Hyun, the sunshine policy is an attempt to expand 
cooperation and contacts with Pyongyang through 
public diplomacy and economic interaction. The 
Roh administration has, like Beijing, also opposed 
the use of UN sanctions to curb Pyongyang’s 
nuclear ambitions. 

Surprisingly, South Korea ıs not terribly con- 
cerned about the prospect of the nuclearization of 
its northern neighbor. In fact, the primary military 
threat to Seoul from Pyongyang remains.conven- 
tional. South Korea’s capital is well within the range 
of North Korea’s forward-deployed long-range 
artillery. In any event, many South Koreans believe 
there is little likelihood that North Korea would 
attack, and the possibility of its communist neigh- 
bor employing nuclear weapons against fellow Kore- 
ans south of the demilitarized zone is unthinkable. 

Still, it is difficult to forecast Seoul's reaction to a 
nuclear test by Pyongyang because it will be influ- 
enced by a host of factors, mcluding the climate 
between Seoul and Pyongyang, domestic politics in 
South Korea, and the state of the economy. All these 
will come into play over the next two years as 
prospective candidates jockey for position in the 
lead-up to the presidential election scheduled for 
December 2007. While it is conceivable that South 
Korea’s response to a nuclear test would be rela- 
tively subdued and accepting, it is also possible that 
South Korea might react angrily, agreeing with the 
United States and Japan to impose sanctions or take 
other assertive steps, such as using the PSI to quar- 
antine arms shipments. 

A North Korean nuclear test would stiches the 
underpinnings of the sunshine policy, but might not 
suffice to overturn it. Significant numbers of South 
Koreans seem to have persuaded themselves that 
they could live with a nuclear North Korea. If 
Pyongyang publicly justified a nuclear detonation 
as a purely defensive step forced on it by the 
increasing hostility of the United States and openly 
declared that nuclear weapons would never be used 
against the people of South Korea, many South 
Koreans might be receptive to such rhetoric. 
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South Korea’s reluctance to take strong actions. 
against Pyongyang is likely to continue if the north 
maintains its policy of creeping nuclearization. This 
softer policy approach would frustrate us and 
Japanese efforts to tighten the screws on North 
Korea as it gradually nucleanzes, such as the impo- 
sition of economic sanctions or tightening of the 
psi. (South Korea is not a member of the PSI states, 
fearing that its membership would irritate the 
north.) Such differences could exacerbate existing 
strains in the us—South Korean relationship. 


Japan 

Other than the United States, the country most 
alarmed about the prospect of a nuclear North 
Korea is undoubtedly Japan. Tokyo's security appre- 
hensions were greatly magnified following the 1998 
flight of a North Korean Taepodong I missile over 
northern Japan, and were raised further with the 
onset of the current nuclear crisis in fall 2002. Asa 
result, Tokyo’s thinking is much closer to that of 
Washington’s than either Beijing’s or Seoul's. Not 
surprisingly, Japan closely monitors developments 
in North Korea and, in particular, the status of 
Pyongyangs nuclear and ballistic missile programs. 
Japanese nationalists have used North Korea’s 
nuclear and missile programs as a catalyst for con- 
versations about whether Japan should become a 
“normal country’—that is, one with a military wor- 
thy of its international status. These conversations 
have included discussions about alterations to Arti- 
cle 9 of the constitution (which renounces war) as 
well as the possibility that in the future Japan might 
develop and deploy nuclear weapons. 

In December 2003 the government decided to 
purchase and deploy a ballistic missile defense 
(BMD) system with the United States as a response 
to the increasing North Korean threat. Earlier that 
year, Shigeru Ishiba, the director general of the 
Japanese Defense Agency, had warned that Japan 
might launch a “preemptive” strike against North 
Korea if Tokyo determined that Pyongyang was 
about to launch a missile attack on Japan. In addi- 
tion to strengthening Japan's military capabilities, 
Tokyo has issued tough rhetoric on economic 
means to pressure North Korea. In the spring of 
2005, senior politicians—such as Shinzo Abe, the 
secretary general of the ruling Liberal Democratic 
Party—called for UN sanctions should North Korea 
test a nuclear weapon. 

Many observers continue to speculate that, if 
North Korea tests, Japan may follow suit. But this 
1s unlikely to happen, at least anytime soon. Tokyo 
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almost certainly has the technical capability to test 
and weaponize, and a North Korean nuclear test 
possibly would increase popular support for 
Japanese nuclearization. But the political ımpedi- 
ments to such moves are significant. These barri- 
ers include long-standing domestic Japanese 
opposition to the acquisition of nuclear weapons, 
concern among Japan's regional neighbors, and 
pressures from the United States to halt further 
proliferation in East Asia. Although these impedi- 
ments are not insurmountable, they would mean 
that any steps toward nuclearization would take 
years rather than months. 

Almost certainly, however, a test by Pyongyang 
would spark a major reassessment of Tokyo's defense 
policy. At a minimum Japan would accelerate plans 
to deploy a BMD system and further strengthen its 
security relationship with the United States. A test 
could also catalyze Japanese efforts to develop a 
more active defense policy and to acquire weapons 
congruent with this policy (such as cruise missiles). 
In addition to these military measures, Japan would 
be certain to call for the UN Security Council to take 
up the issue and pass a sanctions resolution. Tokyo 
would also join the United States in any efforts to 
use the PSI to disrupt North Korea's arms trade. 

If North Korea continues its nuclear striptease, 
Japan would adhere to its circumspect policy 
toward North Korea. It is also virtually inconceiv- 
able that bilateral relations would improve. This 1s 
so in part because Pyongyang’s nuclear and missile 
programs are only one of a number of thorny issues 
complicating relations with Japan. (Others that 
remain unresolved include a full accounting of 
Japanese citizens believed to have been abducted by 
North Korea and reparations for Japanese atrocities 
committed during the extended occupation of the 
Korean Peninsula in the first half of the twentieth 
century.) If Pyongyang gradually reveals its nuclear 
capabilities, Tokyo would jomm with Washington to 
ratchet up the pressure, using economic measures 
as well as military cooperation to achieve this. 
Many of the reactions under this scenario would 
resemble those under crash nuclearization, but 
would be drawn out over a longer period without 
the drama of a nuclear test. 


PERILS OF PREDICTION 

The responses by the United States, China, 
South Korea, and Japan to North Korea’s nucle- 
arization may themselves trigger reactions among 
the regional powers. In particular, efforts by Wash- 
ington and Tokyo to invoke UN-approved sanctions 


or to use the PSI to inhibit Pyongyang’s arms trade 
might increase tensions with Beijing and Seoul, 
fraying cooperative relations. Similarly, efforts by 
Japan to enhance its military capabilities—espe- 
cially if it procures weapons (for example, cruise 
missiles) with an offensive strike capability to neu- 
tralize the increased North Korean threat—would 
probably be met with strong negative reactions 
from China and perhaps South Korea, and could 
provoke public protests in both countries. These 
developments could aggravate the deteriorated 
state of Japan's relations with both of these neigh- 
bors and raise regional concerns over nsing 
Japanese assertiveness. 

The nuclearization of North Korea will have a pro- 
found impact on Northeast Asia. If Pyongyang opts 
for crash nuclearization through a weapon test, that 
could bring the countries of the region together in 
opposition. This reaction is far from assured, how- 
ever, because of the uncertainties surrounding Chi- 
nese and South Korean responses to a test. Creeping 
North Korean nuclearization holds the real prospect 
of frayed relations between the United States and 
Japan on the one side and China and South Korea on 
the other, with the Us—South Korean alliance suffer- 
ing. It seems unlikely, however, that Seoul would 
break the us alliance to form one with Beijing. South 
Korea would be reluctant to reject a battle-tested ally 
in favor of an unproven strategic partner with ques- 
tionable designs on the Korean Peninsula. 

It is also difficult to predict how a nuclear North 
Korea may act within the region. Conceivably, the 
possession of nuclear weapons will make the para- 
noid regime in Pyongyang feel more secure, and 
thus willing to engage more openly with its neigh- 
bors—and perhaps even agree to negotiate on other 
issues. However, it is also possible that the stability- 
instability paradox may come into play: believing 
that the United States and others will not dare to 
retaliate militarily for fear of a conflict escalating to 
the nuclear level, North Korea might engage in 
reckless and aggressive behavior, creating further 
instability in the region. 

While Pyongyang tends to engage in identifiable 
patterns of behavior, ıt is also prone to surprise. In 
comparison, the reactions of Washington, Beijing, 
Seoul, and Tokyo seem more predictable. One 
prospect does seem certain: barring the imminent 
collapse of North Korea (which cannot be ruled out 
but appears highly unlikely), analysts will be forced 
to speculate about Pyongyang’s nuclear intentions 
until the ruling North Korean regime decides to 
provide clarity. E 
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shadow of the majestic Himalayas, Nepal is 

caught in a protracted and bloody civil war. A 
little more than a decade after the world celebrated 
the fall of the Soviet Union and declared commu- 
nism “dead,” Maoist ideology that is shunned in 
neighboring China has found fertile ground in 
Nepal. Maoist guerrillas have scored victory after 
victory in battles with the royal armed forces and 
have developed the capacity to encircle the capital 
city of Katmandu. They have emerged as a potent 
political force because of the government's inept 
response to the reformist democrats who hoped to 
transform Nepal's absolutist monarchy. The fighting, 
which has left more than 13,000 people dead, shows 
no signs of peaceful resolution and the country 
appears to be headed toward full-scale revolution. 


Cowo between China and India under the 


CONSTITUTIONAL CRISES 

Since Nepal's emergence as a state in 1768, the 
monarchy has gone through several political crises. 
It was at the conclusion of one of these crises in 
1951 that King Tribhuvan agreed to form a consti- 
tution and allow the election of a constituent 
assembly. But the first movement toward popular 
participation in the state fell victim to political 
maneuvering in the royal family. Elections to a con- 
stituent assembly never took place, and the parties 
that had emerged in hopes of playing a role in a 
constitutional government were banned by King 
Mahendra in December 1960. 

Bolstered by events in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union, the banned parties started a move- 
ment for multiparty democracy in February 1990. 
The Nepali Congress (NC) party joined with seven 
leftist parties called the United Left Front (ULF) to 
lead the pro-democracy campaign. Another politi- 
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cal force, the United National People’s Movement 
(UNPM), a coalition of radical leftist parties, advo- 
cated total revolution. 

Six weeks later, on April 9, 1990, King Birendra 
was forced to agree to lift the ban on political par- 
ties following a massive demonstration three days 
earlier in Katmandu. The nervous king and the con- 
servatives around him had only two choices: 
unleash the army in a total crackdown on the “peo- 
ples movement” or agree to begin discussions for a 
multiparty system. With international sentiments 
in favor of democracy, the hard-liners correctly 
assumed they had no chance of outside support if 
they deployed the military. 

King Birendra and the leaders of the NC-ULF 
agreed not only to lift the ban on parties but also to 
create an interim government to manage the coun- 
try until a new constitution could be drafted and a 
parliament elected. (The UNPM, even though its 
influence was clearly visible in the April 6 uprising, 
was ignored and sidelined in the palace under- 
standing.) Both the monarchists and the parties 
fought hard to create political space for themselves 
in the new dispensation. Deeply aware of the 
monarchy’s banning of political parties in 1960, the 
party representatives wanted to limit the king’s 
power while the monarchists worked to preserve 
the prerogatives of the crown. 

Unsurprisingly, the constitution—drafted by indi- 
viduals nominated by the king, the Nepali Congress 
party, and the uLF—emerged as a compromise doc- 
ument serving the interests of the monarchy and the 
NC and ULF. Sovereignty, which traditionally had 
been vested in the monarchy, was transferred to the 
people, but the power to command the armed forces 
was left to the king. Political parties were allowed to 
function and a parliament was established. The 
constitution declared Nepal to be a Hindu state 
with a Hindu king. A “winner take all” electoral 
system, which marginalized minority parties and 
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interests, was introduced. And the monarchy was 
declared sacrosanct, hence free from any constitu- 
tional amendment. ` 

The new constitution was not approved by a 
constituent assembly or a parliament. Moreover, the 
UNPM and others espousing republican values were 
left outside the new political dispensation. Contra- 
dictions inherent in the constitution would soon 
become apparent in day-to-day politics, and ulti- 
mately would lead to a bloody insurgency. 

The elections for the new parliament held in 
1991 produced a majority government for the 
Nepali Congress. The Unified Marxıst and Leninist 
party (UML), an offshoot of the ULF, emerged as the 
main opposition party. The UNPM, which changed its 
name to the United People’s Front (UPF), decided to 
take part in the elections. The front said it would use 
the parliament as a forum to “expose” the fallacy of 
“bourgeoisie democracy” from within. It gathered 
enough votes to win nine seats in the parliament. 


BULLETS INSTEAD OF BALLOTS 

Nepal soon began to suffer from chronic politi- 
cal instability. Internal squabbles fragmented the 
Nepali Congress’s political power. Between 1990 
and 1995, four prime ministers governed but none 
of them addressed the popular expectations of the 
1990 people’s movement. Corrupt members of the 
previous regime whom the people wanted to see in 
jail were rewarded with political appointments. 
Smuggling, embezzlement of public funds, bribery, 
and kickbacks in the allocation of development pro- 
jects infested the system. 

In Rolpa, a midwestern mountain district, a 
small peasant movement that began in 1995 soon 
developed into a full-fledged armed rebellion. The 
peasants demanded a fairer share of their crops 
from landlords and relief from unscrupulous cred- 
itors. The government, instead of politically 
addressing these problems, resorted to massive 
armed police operations, beating, torturing, and 
killing several hundred poor peasants and forcing 
others to flee into jungles for safety. 

Also in 1995, the UPF reorganized itself as the 
Communist Party of Nepal (Maoist) and secretly 
began to make plans for an armed revolution mod- 
eled on Mao Zedong’s theory of “people’s war.” The 
Maoist party stood behind the suppressed people of 
Rolpa and submitted a 40-point set of demands 
with a 30-day ultimatum threatening armed rebel- 
lion if the government failed to discuss the party’s 
demands. The government viewed the movement 
as a problem of “law and order” perpetrated by a 
few “extremist crooks” and hence ignored the 


demands while continuing police operations. The 
Maoist party in turn fired its first salvo of the “peo- 
ple’s war” on February 13, 1996, attacking local 
police posts in 5 of Nepal’s 75 districts. 

Nine years later, in 2005, the Maoist movement 
has proliferated throughout Nepal. The country’s 
mountains have become killing terraces for the 
army, the police, and what is known as the Maoist 
People’s Liberation Army (PLA). The insurgency- 
and counterinsurgency-related violence has killed 
at least 13,000 people, wounded many more, dis- 
placed thousands of Nepalis from their towns, and 
left hundreds languishing in jails. 

The insurgency and the militanzation that 1s tak- 
ing root in Nepal are the result of the legitimacy cn- 
sis created by'the unholy alliance between the 
Nepali Congress and other parties and the king. 
They sought guarantees for each other's survival by 
writing a rigid constitution that cannot be amended 
and that placed minorities and women at the mercy 
of the majority. The constitution also left the Dalits 
or so-called untouchables politically and socially 
excluded, granting them neither proportionate rep- 
resentation nor guaranteed civil rights. It was a 
grand lesson in applied political thuggery 101. And 
now the Maoists have succeeded in rallying support 
from communities that feel excluded and cheated 
by the Katmandu-based rulers. 

There is a deeper problem. Declaring Nepal a 
Hindu state with a Hindu king while trying to make 
him a “constitutional monarch” based on the Euro- 
pean Christian experience was 1n itself an example 
of intellectual-philosophical bankruptcy on the part 
of the constitution makers. The powers given to a 
Hindu king by religious texts are permanent; it is 
but natural for the monarch to use his traditional 
divine authority when he feels powerless under a 
written constitution. That is exactly what King Gya- 
nendra did on February 1, 2005, when he seized 
control of the government less than four years after 
succeeding his late brother as monarch. The Hindu 
king in Nepal either will stay absolute or there will 
be a republic. There is no middle way. 


NEGOTIATING WITH THE ENEMY 

King Gyanendra’s power grab also had its roots in 
the governments two unsuccessful attempts to nego- 
tiate with the Maoists since 2001. The Maoists had 
three demands: abolition of the monarchy, election of 
a constituent assembly, and formation of an interim 
government that included members of the Maoist 
party to supervise the elections. But the war in 
Afghanistan after the September 11 terrorist attacks 
in New York and Washington produced a new envi- 


ronment in Nepal. The country’s hard-liners believed 
that the United States would come to Nepals aid in 
suppressing the Maoists. These hopes led to contin- 
uing rejection of Maoist demands, including the 
demand for a constituent assembly. 

The government’ refusal to hold an election for 
a constituent assembly—in which the Maoists 
hoped to secure a majority to write a republican 
constitution—was the point of no return. In late 
November 2001, the Maoists broke a cease-fire that 
had been agreed to and launched massive human- 
wave offensives against military and police installa- 
tions in many parts of the country. 

The government declared the Maoist party a ter- 
ronst organization, imposed a state of emergency, and 
ordered the army to crush the rebels. Initial military 
actions did push the Maoists into the mountainous 
interior, raising hopes in the capital that the guerril- 
las would be finished 
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The size of the Maoist guerrilla forces has 
expanded significantly in the past four years. It is 
said the Maoists started their people's war with only 
two shotguns, one of which did not fire. Today, 
insurgent forces are believed to include approxi- 
mately 32,000 heavily armed soldiers (although 
some put the number as low as 15,000). In addition, 
100,000 or so rag-tag militia with locally made guns, 
sticks, knives, and slingshots roam the countryside. 

The rebels claim the insurgency has reached the 
stage of strategic offensive, which is the final phase 
in the three-phased people's war as outlined by Mao. 
Itis a phase in which the guerrillas, after exhausting 
the resources of the incumbent government, begin to 
fight pitched battles in conventional formations with 
a strategy to capture the central authority. 

Over the past nine years the Maoists have report- 
edly built an impressive and efficient network 

of decentralized guerrilla 
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ical activism. Never especially popular with the pub- 
lic, Gyanendra had risen to the throne in 2001 
after a royal palace massacre that saw his brother, 
King Birendra, and the kings entire family killed— 
allegedly by drunken Crown Prince Dipendra, 
who later shot himself to death. Gyanendra made 
it clear that he wanted to be seen as a “construc- 
tive” monarch. 

In October 2002, King Geni fired Prime 
Minister Sher Bahadur Deuba for “incompetence” 
after elections were not held within six months of 
the dissolution of parliament and for failing to con- 
trol the Maoist insurgency. On February 1, 2005, he 
took over all government powers, arresting the 
prime minister and his cabinet colleagues, sus- 
pending civil liberties, and imposing martial law. 
The royal coup triggered universal condemnation 
outside Nepal and the suspension of Western and 
Indian military assistance to the royal regime. 


MIGHTY MAOISTS 

The insurgency, for its part, has raised issues of 
legitimacy, economic development, and income and 
resource distribution in Nepal. Pushpa Kamal Dahal, 
who also uses the alias Prachanda, is leading the 
Maoists. Another leader and ideologue is Baburam 
Bhattarai, who holds a doctorate in architectural engi- 
neering from India’s Jawaharlal Nehru University. 


groups (Dalits), members of minority ethnic groups, 
and women. 

Likewise, the regular armed guerrilla forces 
come from the masses of the dissatisfied, the illit- 
erate, and the semi-educated; unemployed youth; 
and women. (Almost half of the guerrillas are 
believed to be women.) The rebels have success- 
fully capitalized on centuries of isolation, neglect, 
and underdevelopment of the interior and remote 
regions of rugged Nepal. They raise the financial 
resources needed to conduct the war through 
extortion, bank robberies, donations from sup- 
porters and sympathizers, and imposition of taxes 
on the peasantry in their strongholds. 

The Maoists appear to be effective in the recruit- 
ment, training, and deployment of cadres for mili- 
tary actions as well as ideological propaganda. In 
fact, the rebels have wiped out the central govern- 
ment’s presence in most rural areas. That the guer- 
rillas have not only survived but thrived in the past 
nine years clearly suggests that they command sup- 
port of a significant portion of the population. 


INTERNATIONAL WORRIES 

India is the regional power most concerned 
about Nepals civil war. New Delhi is worried about 
the expansion of Maoist revolution in Nepal into 
India since India confronts its own Maoists, popu- 
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larly known as Naxalites. The nexus between the 
two groups is well known. India thus declared 
Nepal's Maoists to be “terrorists” long before Kat- 
mandu did, and decided to provide Nepal with 
nearly $70 million worth of military assistance to 
fight the Maoists. New Delhi has also taken mea- 
sures to check the infiltration of rebels into Indian 
territories across the India-Nepal‘ border. Since 
Gyanendra’s seizure of power in February, New 
Delhi has continued to stress the need for recon- 
ciation between the king and the political parties, 
but has also opened communications with Nepali 
Maoist leaders. 

Although the Nepalese hard-liners’ hopes for us 
intervention were never realized, American policy 
makers are alarmed by the possible emergence of a 
Maoist Nepal as a potential haven for international 
terrorism. Before this year’s royal coup, the Bush 
administration helped the Gyanendra government 
through military as well as economic assistance, pro- 
viding $22 million in military supplies, including 
20,000 M-16 rifles. The British government provided 
a few helicopters, 
and Belgium sold 
Nepal 5,500 machine 
guns. Since 2002 
Nepal has received 
military assistance, 
both lethal and non- 
lethal, from India, the United States, and Great 
Britain worth more than $100 million. 

The Chinese, for their part, have distanced 
themselves from the Maoist movement. The use 
of the word “Maoist” to describe the Nepali 
rebels has become a matter of embarrassment for 
Beijing, which prefers to call them “anti-govern- 
ment guerrillas.” 

Since the February royal coup the Western pow- 
ers and India have withheld military supplies to 
protest the king’s actions. The outside powers have 
told Katmandu that royal activism helps the 
Maoists. They have emphasized the need for the 
king and the parliamentary parties to reconcile ın 
order to deal with the Maoist threat. 

Yet the idea that a king-party alliance can defeat 
the Maoists is difficult to square with political real- 
ity in Nepal. The Maoists, after all, had disabled the 
government even when the king and the political 
parties were working together before the parliament 
was dissolved in October 2002. And since the 
February coup, the king has lost the support of par- 
ties that favored a constitutional monarchy. In:these 
circumstances, hope in Washington, London, and 
New Delhi for reconciliation is misplaced. 


The Hindu king in Nepal either will stay absolute 
or there will be a republic. There is no middle way. 





THE MILITARY-SOLUTION ILLUSION 

Moreover, there does not appear to be a military 
solution to the crisis. The army’s ability to defeat 
the guerrillas was suspect from the beginning of 
the conflict, since its resources as well as its 
responsibilities were overstretched. Nearly 40 per- 
cent of the 163,000-strong police and armed forces 
are defending urban-based strategic positions such 
as the royal palace, military bases, telecommunica- 
tions centers, and electricity generation stations, 
leaving only 60 percent available for deployment 
against guerrillas throughout the country. 

This is too small a force. Counterinsurgency 
experts believe it takes a 10 to 1 preponderance of 
soldiers to bring a guerrilla conflict under control. 
The current ratio of 5 to 1 in favor of the army—all 
of the roughly 163,000 government troops (includ- 
ing the police) to as many as 32,000 guerrillas— 
may be sufficient for conventional war, but it is 
insufficient to destroy the insurgency. 

The topography and size of Nepal also preclude 
the possibility of eliminating the guerrillas. Most 
rebel bases are scat- 
tered throughout a 
large mountainous 
jungle area of about 
35,000 square mules, 
with heavy woods, 
bad roads, and a sparse population. This region is 
ideal for guerrilla forces and presents serious diffi- 
culties for motorized and infantry units of a conven- 
tional army. (And unlike the more urbanized Peru, 
where Shining Path Maoists failed to gain much trac- 
tion, all but 15 percent of Nepals population live in 
the countryside—the msurgents’ stronghold.) 

Monarchists, however, appear to be under the illu- 
sion that they can establish peace in Nepal and con- 
solidate the waning monarchy through a head-on 
fight with the Maoists. For this, the military would 
need not only more soldiers but also more arms and 
ammunition. Because of the postcoup embargo on 
shipments by the United States, Britain, and India, 
the royal government has invited bids to buy arms’ 
from the open market, triggering concern in India. 

The royal regime's intent to militarize the coun- 
try in recent years reflects the lack of a middle way. 
The army’s size has increased from 40,000 in 1990 
to 100,000 in 2005. In addition to the armed forces, 
the royal regime is backed by a 16,000-strong 
armed police force and 47,000 civilian police. Since 
the early days of the Maoist insurgency, the mihtary, 
commanded by royal relatives and their cronies, has 
emerged as a decisive political actor Indeed, secu- 





rity expenses in the government’s $1.8 billion bud- 
get have more than doubled, from 8 percent in 1997 
to 17 percent in 2004. Yet, while military-related 
expenditures are climbing, government revenues 
have fallen amid a decline in business activity. 

Nepals economy has suffered considerably 
because of the civil war. Annual GDP growth has 
fallen sharply from 6 percent in 2000 to 2 percent in 
2004. Tourism, Nepal’s main foreign-currency 
earner, is roughly half its former level as travelers 
shun Nepal because of security considerations. The 
country is running on the strength of about a billion 
dollars in remittance money sent home annually by 
an estimated 1.2 million Nepali workers abroad. 


OBSOLETE MONARCHY? 

Despite the wishes of India and Western coun- 
tnes, Nepal's political parties and the monarchy 
have been at loggerheads over King Gyanendra’s 
dissolution of parliament in October 2002. With the 
kings takeover of total power in February 2005, the 
parliamentary parties have formed a seven-party 
alliance and have tilted toward the Maoists. 

A “road map” issued by the seven-party alliance 
calls for restoration of parliament, creation of a par- 
liamentary committee to negotiate with the Maoists 
on the technicalities of a constituent assembly, and 
formation of an interim government including the 
Maoists to conduct elections for the constituent 
assembly. Support from the seven-party alliance for 
the Maoist goal of a constituent assembly is not 
unconditional, however: the alliance wants the rebels 
to lay down their arms and join the political process. 

Some say this idea is fanciful, indeed suicidal, 
not only for the rebels but for the leaders of the 
other parties. They argue that, if the rebels put 
down their weapons, it would conclude the war in 
favor of the absolute monarchy. 

Some observers argue that bringing an end to the 
conflict in Nepal is possible only if republican 
democrats are given political space in the system 
through a constitution drafted by a constitutional 
assembly. In other words, the parliament must be 
empowered to vote to abolish the monarchy, if nec- 
essary. The present constitution, however, cannot 
be amended to accommodate republicans, whether 
they are Maoists or non-Maoists. 


THE KING AND MAO 

Fierce competition for power between tradition- 
alists and modernists has characterized the politics 
of Nepal over the past 55 years. The modernists 
have tried to reach an agreement with the tradi- 
tionalists through constitutional compromises. 
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They have failed or have been cheated—consis- 
tently forcing them into mass movements, demon- 
strations, and now, armed hostilities. 

While the scope and influence of the political 
movements prior to the unleashing of insurgency 
were limited to the urban middle class, the Maoist 
revolt in the past nine years has taken politics 
into the rural grassroots. The poor—including the 
untouchables, ethnic minorities, and women—are 
rallying behind the Maoist movement. Nepal, a coun- 
try in which people regarded the king as an incarna- 
tion of the Hindu god Vishnu until a few years ago, 
is now questioning the institution of the monarchy. 

A sharp polarization is taking place between the 
republican democrats—both Maoist and non- 
Maoist—and the monarchists. Those demanding a 
constitutional assembly are converging with the 
Maoists’ platform of a democratic republic while 
opponents of a constitutional assembly are rallying 
around the king. 

The Maoists have pledged to honor multiparty 
democracy and participate in competitive elections. 
In a recent interview I conducted with Bhattarai, the 
Maoists’ second-in-command, he said they would 
accept a democratic order ın which they could be 
voted out of power. He acknowledged that this view 
represents a “significant departure from the past 
models of people’s or socialist democracies” and 
understands there is skepticism. “Given the bitter 
experiences of the practice of people's or socialist 
democracy in the erstwhile socialist countries,” he 
said, “we can appreciate this ‘once bitten, twice shy’ 
syndrome.” But he insisted that “multiparty compe- 
tition within [a] legitimate constitutional framework 
would ensure maximum participation of the masses 
in state affairs and check monopolistic and bureau- 
cratic tendencies.” The Nepali Maoism, in this sense, 
appears limited to a revolutionary strategy, not a 
vision of communist nation-building. 

In any case, those who have watched the deteri- 
orating political conditions in Nepal for several 
years are skeptical of the royal regime’ capacity to 
bring the insurgency under control. Many analysts 
agree that King Gyanendra’s takeover 1s a gamble ın 
desperation; Nepal, they say, is now destined for a 
surge in violence and the 237-year-old Nepali 
monarchy appears doomed. 

Indeed, unless the royal regime agrees to accept 
an internationally supervised election for a con- 
stituent assembly, a full-scale revolution looms. The 
umbrella of a us “war on terror,” which has already 
become leaky following the Anglo-American and 
Indian condemnation of the royal coup, is not likely 
to shelter the monarchy from the popular storm. W 
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INTERNATIONAL 


European Union (EU) 

Apnil 13—The European Parliament approves Bulgaria’s and 

‘Romania's bid to join the EU The vote clears the way for a 2nd 
wave of the unions enlargement mto formerly communist 
Eastern Europe after 10 other countries joined in May 2004. 
Bulgaria and Romania will be admitted if they make more 
effort to combat corruption and meet demands for democratic 
and market reforms 

June 17—European presidents and prime ministers agree at a 
tense summit to postpone work on a new EU constitution after 
voters ın France and the Netherlands rejected it by large 
margins. As rifts widen among member states over EU budgets 
and farm subsidies, several European leaders express concern 
about the union’ future 


Group of Eight (G-8) 

July 8—Leaders from the world’s major mdustnalized economies 
agree at their annual summit that humans are a major cause of 
global warming and pledge to work toward reducing it. At US 
insistence, they do not commit to any actions or umetables 
The G-8 members also pledge to double financial aid to 
African nations to $50 billion a year by 2010, and to forgive 


$40 bullion in debt owed to international agencies by 18 of the 


world’s poorest countries. 


Israeli-Palestinian Conflict 

Apmil 1—Palestman Authority President Mahmoud Abbas fires 
several secunty chiefs for failing to halt lawlessness m the 
West Bank and Gaza Sp His action comes 2 days after 
Palestinian gunmen fired at his compound ın Ramallah. 

April 5—Israeli Prime Muster Ariel Sharon meets with 
representatives of Jewish settlers in Gaza who face eviction in 
August when Israel 1s to withdraw from the occupied termtory 
He tes to persuade settlers to leave their homes peacefully 

June 4—Abbas, the Fatah party leader and Palestinian president, 
postpones parliamentary elections scheduled for July, 
apparently worned by the political momentum of the militant 
Islamic party Hamas 

July 10—Israel’s cabinet reaffirms plans for a security barrier 
being built around Jerusalem. Palestinian leaders accuse Israel 
of unilaterally redrawing Jerusalem's borders and cutung off 
tens of thousands of Palesumans from the rest of the city. 

July 11—A fragile 5-month-old truce breaks down as a suicide 
bombing lulls 2 and injures 30 at a shopping mall ın the Israeli 
coastal town of Netanya. The Palestinian militant group 
Islamic Jihad claims responsibility 

July 15—Israeli airstrikes lall 7 members of Hamas in retaliation 
for rocket and mortar attacks against Israeli villages and 
Jewish settlements 

July 17—President Abbas calls on Hamas to halt rocket attacks 
and help restore the Israeli-Palestiman truce 

July 18—About 20,000 Israeli police and soldiers block Jewish 
settlers and their supporters from marching to protest Israel's 
planned withdrawal from Gaza. Police also mtercept buses 
bound for the demonstrations 


United Nations (UN) 
April 5—The UN Development Program releases the newest 
edition of the Arab Human Development Report, wntten by a 
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group of Arab intellectuals, which calls for rapid progress 
toward democracy in the Arab world The report also 
contends, in a departure from earlier editions, that the US and 
Israel have impeded democratic progress The report is 
released 6 months late after the US tned to block ıt. 

May 16—India, Japan, Germany, and Brazil introduce a draft 
resolution to expand the UN Secunty Council from 15 
members to 25, with 6 new permanent members joining the 
existing 5 (Brita, China, France, Russia, and the US). They 
propose that of the new permanent members, 2 should be 
from Asia, 2 from Africa, 1 from Western Europe, 1 from Latin 
America, and all should have veto power. 

May 27—A month of talks at the UN by 188 nations attempung 
to tighten controls on the spread of nuclear weapons ends in 
disarray. US negotiators objected to any reference to 
disarmament commitments that the US and other nuclear 
powers made in 1995 and 2000 sessions under the nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty Those commitments included 
activation of a nuclear test ban treaty and the negonation of a 
ban on production of bomb matenal, both steps the Bush 
administration now opposes. 


AFGHANISTAN 

May 12—Violent ant-American demonstrations, the largest smce 
the fall of the Taliban government, spread to 10 of 
Afghanistan's 34 provinces and into Pakistan. The protests are 
stirred ın part by a Newsweek report, later retracted, that 
Americans had desecrated the Koran during interrogations of 
Muslims at a US military facility n Guantánamo Bay, Cuba 

June 22—US airstnkes on a rebel hideout m Kandahar province 
jall 76 Tahban msurgents ın 1 of the deadliest battles since the 
Taliban were ousted 3 1/2 years ago. Three months of fighting 
have left hundreds dead and raise fears that the conflict is 
widening rather than winding down. 

June 28—Sixteen US troops die when their special forces 
helicopter is downed by hostile fire in eastern Afghanistan 


BOLIVIA 

June 9—Eduardo Rodriguez assumes the presidency, vowing to 
hold early elections and to work with Congress to meet furious 
citizens’ demands for a new constitution, greater regional 
autonomy, and nationalization of the energy sector. 
Lawmakers chose Rodriguez, who had been president of the 
Supreme Court, to replace President Carlos Mesa after he 
resigned following weeks of protests. 


BRAZIL 

June 4—New polls show President Luiz Inacio da Silvas populanty 
sagging amid a corruption scandal involving members of his 
admunustration and legislative allies. A congressional mquiry 
into allegations of bribes and lackbacks threatens to stall major 
reform legislation, mcluding tax and labor code changes sought 
by business and social spending bills to benefit the poor. 


BURMA 

June 19—Ceremonies and rallies ın several nations mark the 
60th birthday of Aung San Suu Kyi, the pro-democracy 
activist and Nobel Peace Prize laureate who remains under 


house arrest Burma's military junta has detained her for 10 of 
the past 16 years. 


CANADA 

April 11—Attempting to distance himself from a corruption scandal 
enveloping the governmg Liberal party, Pnme Minister Paul 
Martin says he is “personally offended” by growing evidence of 
kickbacks, payoffs, and money laundening by party functionanes 


CHINA 

Aprl 9—Angered by reports of newly revised Japanese history 
textbooks that downplay wartime abuses, protesters in Beijing 
deface billboards advertising Japanese products, shatter 
windows of a Japanese bank, and try to storm the residence of 
the Japanese ambassador Police and paramilitary units prevent 
the violence from spreading . 

April 10—Thousands of Chinese not in Huaxi, a village in 
Zhejiang province, overturning police cars and driving away 
officers after they tried to prevent elderly residents from 
protesting against chemical pollution from nearby factones 

Apnl 12—Prime Minister Wen Jiabao says Japan will not be ready 
for a permanent seat on the UN Secunty Council until it faces 
up to its history of aggression and wins 1ts neighbors’ trust 

Apnl 16—Thousands of protesters surround the Japanese 
consulate in Shanghai, chanting ann-Japanese slogans, 
smashing store windows, and throwing rocks and bottles at 
the consulate while rot police look on. 

Apnl 22—In an effort to clamp down on nsing nationalist 
anger, the Ministry of Public Security shuts down anti- 

` Japanese websites and warns against further public protests. 
The commerce minister urges citizens not to boycott 
Japanese products. 

May 17—Bush admumustration officials publicly complain that 
China’ currency policies are distorting world trade. Taking a new 
harder line, a US report threatens retaliation against Chinese 
exports 1f the country’ leaders do not change course soon. US 
manufacturers have alleged that China arnficially undervalues its 
currency to make its exports cheaper ın US markets 

June 6—New, more severe restrictions on the Internet take effect, 
requiring authors of web logs (or “blogs”) and owners of 
personal websites to register with the government. 

June 21—Beijing appoints Donald Tsang, a career civil servant, as 
Hong Kongs chief executive for a 2-year term. He replaces 
Tung Chee-hwa, who resigned 3 months ago Tsang expresses 
confidence that the former Brinsh colony, returned to China in 
1997, will become more democratic. 

July 20—The Foreign Ministry denounces as “groundless” and 
“reckless” a US Pentagon report that says Beijing wants to 
modernize and expand its military power beyond the 
immediate goal of dominating Taiwan and could, in the long 
term, pose a threat to US forces 

July 21—China revalues the yuan upward by 2%, and announces ıt 
will stop pegging its currency stnictly to the dollar Officials say 
they will permit the yuan’s value to fluctuate within a narrow, 
gradually shiftng band against a basket of foreign currencies. 


COLOMBIA 

June 22—Colombia’s Congress approves a law that, in exchange 
for the disarming of death squads, would shield from 
extradition or serious punishment many paramilitary 
commanders accused of cocaine trafficking and atrocities 


CONGO 

May 16—The parliament ratifies a new constitution, moving 
the country closer to elections and reconciliation after nearly 
40 years of dictatorship and civil war Under the constitution, 
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which must be approved by national referendum, 
presidential and parliamentary elections would be held by 
June 2006. 

June 21—Citing reports from Congo, the UNS top relef official 
says organized sexual assaults have become a preferred 
weapon of war in many parts of Africa, with rapists going 
unpunished and victims shunned by their communities 
According to the UN's Jan Egeland, a local rights organization 
ın Congo’ North Kivu province reported more than 2,000 
cases of sexual violence ın that region m Apmil alone, and more 
than 25,000 rape victims for the year. 


CUBA 

May 17—US ımmıgration officials arrest Luis Posada Canes, a 
Cuban exile suspected in the 1977 bombing of a Cuban 
airlner that killed 76 people The US faces growing pressure 
from Cuba and its ally, Venezuela, to extradite the ant-Castro 
activist who 1s believed to have entered the US in March 


ECUADOR 

April 20—In the face of mounting protests against government 
mismanagement and corrupton, President Lucio Gutiérrez 
flees his presidental palace. Congress swears ın Vice President 
Alfredo Palacio to replace him 


EGYPT 

May 25—A nationwide referendum on President Hosni 
Mubarak’ plan for muluparty elections turns violent as pro- 
government mobs attack and beat pro-democracy 
demonstrators ın the streets of Carro. 

June 22—Three car bombs in the Red Sea tourist resort of Sharm 
el-Sheik kill at least 90 people and wound 240, mostly 
Egyptian and European vacationers 


ETHIOPIA 

June 6—Pohce clash with crowds of students protesting disputed 
legislatve election results Hundreds of demonstrators are 
arrested after they defy a ban against public protests. 


GERMANY 

May 22—After his Social Democratic party suffers a sharp defeat 
in local elections ın North Rhine-Westphalia, Germany's 
largest state, Chancellor Gerhard Schréder calls for national 
elections in the fall, a year earlier than scheduled. Schröders 
approval ratings have fallen amid discontent over economic 
reforms that have cut social welfare benefits but have yet to 
reduce the jobless rate, which exceeds 12%. 


INDIA 

April 11—Chinese Prime Minister Wen Jiabao, on a 4-day visit to 
India, reaches an agreement with Indian officials to resolve 
decades-old border disputes and promote trade between their 
countries. India was defeated by China in a war over terntory 
in 1962, and relations have been mostly tense since then. 
Promising a new era of “peace and prosperity,” Indian Foreign 
Secretary Shyam Saran says the world’s 2 most populous 
nations have reached “a certain level of matunty,” and are now 
“partners, not rivals ” 

July 18—in a meeting with Prime Minister Manmohan Singh, 
President George W. Bush agrees to lift a ban on sales of 
civilian nuclear technology and fuel to India while allowing it 
to retain its nuclear weapons If approved by other nuclear 
countries and Congress, the agreement would remove a 
longstanding umitant in US-India relations and bring India 
close to acceptance as a nuclear-armed state 
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INDONESIA 

July 17—The government and separatist rebels from Aceh 
province agree to sign a peace agreement next month, vowing 
to end a 30-year conflict that has left more than 15,000 dead in 
the tsunami-ravaged region 


IRAN 

June 24—Mahmoud Ahmadinejad, the mayor of Tehran and 
reportedly an Islamic hard-liner, wins a presidential runoff 
election with 62% of the vote, repudiating reformusts and 
cementing conservative control over Iran's political 
leadership. Islamic clerics led by supreme leader Ayatollah Ali 
Khamenei, who can overrule elected officials, hold ulmate 
power ın the country 

July 27—Iran announces it will restart some activites that could 
be used in making nuclear weapons, regardless of the outcome 
of talks with European nations amed at reducing suspicions 
about Iran's nuclear ambitions Mohammad Khatami, the 
outgoing president, says the government has decided to 
resume uranium reprocessing at 1 of its nuclear plants He also 
says Iran has developed solid-fuel technology for its ballistic 
missiles, boosting the weapons’ accuracy. 


IRAQ 

April 7—Ibrahum al-Jaafani, the leader of Dawa, a Shiite religious 
party with ties to Iran, is named prime minister. His 
appointment to the most powerful post in Iraq's new cabinet 
ends more than 2 months of divisive politcal wrangling It 
also crystallizes the Shiites’ leading role in Iraq’ Ist elected 
government in decades 

April 9—Tens of thousands of Iraqi demonstrators mark the 2nd 
anniversary of the fall of Saddam Hussein by marching in 
Baghdad, the capital, to demand the withdrawal of the US 
forces that deposed him. 

April 14—Invesngators report the discovery of mass graves 
believed to contain the bodies of Iraqis killed by Hussein's 
government One grave ıs estimated to hold 5,000 bodies 

May 4—A suicide bomber blows himself up near a police 
recruitment center m Irbil, a Kurdish provincial caputal, kalhng 
60 Kurds and wounding 150 others. The attack 1s part of a nsing 
tide of insurgent violence apparently aimed at destabilizing Iraq’ 
new government and fomenting sectarian strife 

May 9—A US manne task force kilis 100 insurgents in fighting 
near the Synan border, US military officials report. They say 
rebels have used the border area to import money, weapons, 
and foreign jihadists to fight US and Iraq forces 

May 11—A senes of car bombings and other attacks lall 79 
people in 3 cities. An escalating guerrilla offensive has cost 
about 400 lives ın the past 2 weeks US muhtary officials say 
mostly Sunni Muslim rebels are staging about 75 attacks daily, 
up from 30 to 40 attacks per day 6 weeks ago. 

May 18—President Bush calls for patience m assessing Iraq’ 
progress, saying it can take years for newly free countnes to 
establish insttutions needed for stability and prospenty. In Iraq, a 
semor US official acknowledges that 21 car bombings in Baghdad 
so far n May almost match the total of 25 ın all of 2004. 

May 23—Three car bomb attacks in Shiite neighborhoods kill 33 
and wound 120, Government spokesmen say insurgents are 
trying to exploit sectarian divisions between Sunni Arabs, the 
munority that formerly ruled Iraq, and Shiites and Kurds, who 
now domunate the government. 

June 8—Iraqi authonties announce they will support the 
continued existence of sectanan muilitias—a rebuke both to US 
officials, who had previously asked that they be disbanded, 
and to Sunni Muslims, who fear the militias may be used 
against them. The announcement ıs made jomtly by Prime 
Manister al-Jaafari, a Shiite Arab; President Jalal Talabam, a 


Kurd and a militia leader himself; and Abdul Aziz al-Hakim, 
the leader of the Supreme Council for the Islamic Revolution 
m Iraq, a Shute political party that created the Badr 
Organization muhitia. 

June 20—Insurgents lull 30 people and wound more than 130 in 
a series of attacks on'Iraqi police stations and an army base. 
June 21—A Central Intelligence Agency study concludes that 

Iraq has become the main recruitment center and training 
ground for Islamic jihadists, offering a real-world 
laboratory for militants to ımprove their skills in urban 
combat and terronsm 

July 7—An Al Qaeda group announces the lulling of Egypts top 
envoy to Iraq, kidnapped 4 days earher ın Baghdad. The 
militants announce on a website that they will go after “as 
many ambassadors as we can” for cooperating with Iraq’ US- 
backed leadership. 

July 12—Iraqi officials acknowledge that at least 10 Sunm Arab 
men and boys suffocated after Iraqi security forces seized 
them from a hospital emergency ward and locked them in a 
police van m summer heat exceeding 110 degrees The report 
adds to evidence of revenge killings between Sunnis and 
Shntes and growing sectaman tensions that have provoked 
fears of a civil war 

July 13—A suicide bomber explodes his car among a group of 
children who had crowded around a US troop convoy, kallng 
27 people, most of them children 

July 14—Mıltary officials report that msurgents have begun to 
assemble again in Falluja, 8 months after US forces killed as 
many as 1,500 Iraqis in a costly battle for control of the city. 

July 16—A suicide bomber detonates explosives next to a 
hijacked fuel tanker in front of a Shute mosque ın Musayyib, 
north of Baghdad, lalling at least 71 people and wounding 156. 

July 19—Efforts to increase poliucal participation by Sunni 
Muslims are set back when 2 Suni leaders who had agreed 
to help write Lraq’s new constitution are slain outside a 
Baghdad restaurant. 

A study by London-based Iraq Body Count, based on media 
reports, estimates that almost 25,000 Iraqi civilians have been 
killed in the 2 years since the US-led mvasion. The group says 
over 1/3 were killed by Amencan forces 

July 21—Gunmen seize 2 senior Algerian diplomats, bnnging to 
5 the number of envoys from Islamic countnes kadnapped ın 
less than 3 weeks and later lalled. 

July 31—The US military reports that 1,787 US soldiers have 
been killed in Iraq since April 2003 


IRELAND 

July 28—The Insh Republican Army officially renounces 
violence. Its leaders pledge to end a 35-year-old armed struggle 
to force Northern Ireland out of the United Kmgdom, and to 
use only polincal methods m pursuit of a united Ireland 
British Prime Minister Tony Blair calls the move “a step of 
unparalleled magnitude ” An Insh government spokesman 
warns that the IRAS commitment to nonviolence must be 
backed by complete and unambiguous disarmament 


ÎVORY COAST 

April 6—Rebel forces, who hold the northern half of the country, 
sign a peace agreement with the government, which controls 
the southern half, in an effort to end a 3-year-old crvil war. 
Under the accord, brokered by South Africa, elections are 
scheduled for October and mihuas on both sides are to disarm. 
Past peace accords and cease-fires have not lasted. 


JAPAN 
April 5—The Education Mınıstry approves updated editions of 
Junior high school textbooks that downplay atrocities in the 


1930s and 1940s and claim that Japan did not.invade Asian 
countries but liberated them from Western powers. 

April 22—In an apparent effort to reduce tensions with China 
and counter accusations that Japan has been whitewashing ts 
past militarism, Pnme Minister Junichiro Koizumi offers the 
most public apology in a decade regarding Japan's wartume 
aggressions in Asia. Speakang at an Asia-Africa summit ın 
Indonesia also attended by Chinese President Hu Jintao, 
Koizumi expresses “deep remorse” about the damage and 
suffering Japan caused before and durmg World War il. 


KENYA 

July 20—Police m Nairobi, the capital, clash violently with 
demonstrators demanding that President Mwai Kibala not 
back away from consututional reforms that would reduce the 
powers of the presidency 


KOREA, NORTH 

May 12—A senor Chinese diplomat, Yang Xiyu, accuses the 
Bush administration of undermining efforts to revive talks 
with the North Korean government and says there 1s “no solid 
evidence” that Pyongyang 1s preparing to test a nuclear bomb 

May 15—The Bush admumistration warns North Korea that if ıt 
conducts a nuclear weapon test, the US and other Pacific 
powers will take punitive action 

June 22—The US announces plans to give North Korea 50,000 
metnic tons of food aid 

July 9—North Korea agrees to rejoin 6-nation talks on its nuclear 
weapons program, last held in June 2004 Three previous 
rounds have failed to make progress on US demands that the 
communist regime give up its nuclear ambitions in exchange 
for secunty assurances and economic aid 

July 26—Mululateral talks on North Korea's nuclear 
program—aincluding the 2 Koreas, the US, Japan, Russia, and 
China—resume in Beying. North Korean representatives 
insist that the US normalize relations and provide secunty 
assurances before the north gives up its atomic arms US 
officials reassert their position that aid and assurances 
should follow disarmament 


KOREA, SOUTH 

July 12—South Korea announces an offer to supply North Korea 
with 2,000 megawatts of electricity, transmitted through 
cross-border power lines, if the north agrees to dismantle its 
nuclear weapons programs. A statement also says the south 
will donate 500,000 tons of rice to help the plight of millions 
of North Koreans 


Kuwait 
May 16—Kuwait’s parliament grants full political nghts to 
women, allowing them for the lst time to vote and to run for 


office in local and parliamentary elections 


KYRGYZSTAN 

July 10—Kurmanbek Bakıyev, a former opposition leader and 
imterim president, 1s declared president. His landshde victory, 
with 88% of votes cast, completes a revoluton that in the 
spring ousted the former president, Askar Akayev. 


LEBANON 

April 26—Under intense pressure, the last of Syria’ troops leave’ 
Lebanon, ending a 29-year military presence The Synans’ 
departure leaves remnants of Christian militas, the Shute 
militant group Hezbollah, and Sunm pohtcians competing to 
fill the power vacuum 
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June 19—An ant-Syna coalition wins the final round of 
legislative elections, taking control of the Lebanese parlament 
from pro-Synia lawmakers. 


NEPAL 

April 8—The Nepalese army reports killing at least 50 Maoist 
guermillas in repelling an assault on an army base in the 
mountainous northwest In Katmandu, the capital, authorities 
arrest more than 100 people protesting King Gyanendras 
closing of parliament and suspension of civil hberties. 

June 6—Maorst insurgents detonate a bomb under a civilian bus, 
lalhng 38 people and injuring 71. They apologize the next day, 
saying they had meant to target government security forces 

June 10—Prachanda, the leader of Nepals communist rebel move- 
ment, says the group 1s willing to begin talks with the United 
Nations. The UN has been searching for a solution to the 9-year 
conflict between the Maoists and King Gyanendras government 


PAKISTAN 

July 18—Bntsh authonues report that 3 of the 4 Muslim 
militants suspected of exploding bombs on July 7 in London's 
transit system had visited Pakistan, where their familes came 
from, ın 2004 President Pervez Musharraf, speaking to a 
youth conference, accuses some Pakistam Islamic schools of 
teaching extremism and terrorism 


PHILIPPINES 

June 29—President Gloria Macapagal Arroyo announces that her 
husband, accused of taking bnbes from gambling syndicates, 
will leave the country and lve abroad Arroyo faces growing 
public protest and pressure to resign amid accusations that she 
unfairly sought to fluence the outcome of the 2004 
presidenual election. 


RUSSIA 

May 10—President Vladimur Putin signs an agreement with 
European leaders to cooperate with the EU in removing trade 
barners and fighnng terrorism, weapons proliferation, and 
organized crime. 

May 31—A Russian court convicts Mikhail Khodorkovsky, the 
wealthy founder of the Yukos oil company who became a 
political criuc of President Putin. He receives a 9-year prison 
sentence for tax evasion and other charges 


RWANDA 

July 29—In an effort to ease prison overcrowding, the 
government approves the release over time of 36,000 prisoners 
suspected of taking part in Rwanda’ 1994 genocide. Those 
eligible for release, a spokesman says, will include suspects 
who confessed to participating in, but did not help plan, the 
ethnic Hutu slaughter of more than 500,000 Tutsis 


SOMALIA 

June 18—Pnme Minister Alı Muhammad Gedi, his cabinet, and 
lawmakers return to Somalia after spending months in 
neighboring Kenya because Somalia was considered unsafe 
The new central government, formed 7 months ago, 1s the 
country’ Ist since clan-based warlords overthrew dictator 
Mohamed Siad Barre in 1991. 


SUDAN 

July 20—US officials report that the Sudanese government, after 
promising to rem in violence ın the western region of Darfur, is 
still paying salaries to leaders of militas that continue to kill 
and rape civilians 
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July 30—John Garang, the former rebel leader in a 2-decade civil 
war for southem autonomy, 1s killed in a helicopter crash. He 
was sworn in as first vice president earher this month. A peace 
agreement signed in January calls for coalition rule and 
democratic elections within 3 years. 


TAIWAN 

April 29—Lien Chan, head of Taiwans opposition Nationalist party, 
makes a historic visit to Beiying and shakes hands with Chinese 
President Hu, formally ending 6 decades of hostility between the 
2 sides in China’ civil war In a pomted effort to isolate Taiwan 
President Chen Shui-bian, the leaders pledge to work together to 
undermine any movement toward Taiwans mdependence 


THAILAND 

July 21—The UN criticizes new emergency powers invoked by 
Prime Minister Thaksin Shinawatra to combat insurgents ın 
predominantly Muslim provinces. About 700 people have died 
in southern disturbances since January 2004, including nearly 
200 in mass kıllıngs by the military that sparked widespread 
resentment among Muslims. 


TURKEY 

May 15—The government announces a nationwide campaign to 
end so-called honor killings, in which husbands or male 
relatives kill women for behavior that is perceived as a slight to 
their famihes’ respectability. 


TURKMENISTAN 

April 7—Saparmurat Niyazov, a dictator who has ruled Turkmen- 
istan since 1985 and had the parliament declare him President 
for Life, says the country will hold a presidental election in 2009. 


UKRAINE 

April 1—President Viktor Yushchenko confirms that Ukraine 
ulicitly sold 6 nuclear-capable cruise missiles each to Iran and 
China in 2001, under his predecessor, Leomd Kuchma 


UNITED KINGDOM 

May 5—Prime Minister Tony Blair and his Labour party win a 
3rd term However, after a campaign dominated by debate over 
Blars support for the Iraq Wat, Labour sees its majority in 
Parlament sharply decline. 

July 7—Suicide bombers detonate explosions on 3 London 
subway trains and a double-decker bus, lalhng more than 70 
people and wounding 700, in the city’s worst attack since 
World War II An Al Qaeda-associated group claims 
responsibility for the bombings The perpetrators are later 
identified as Muslim Bnush ciuzens. 

July 22—Police chase and fatally shoot a suspect on a London 
subway a day after 4 men try but fail to detonate bombs on 
subway trains and a bus The man killed by police, 1t turns 
out, was a Brazilian citizen with no connection to terronsts. 


UNITED STATES 

Apnl 23—A human nghts group calls for the appointment of a 
special prosecutor to probe the responsibility of top Bush 
admunistration officials for abuses of detainees overseas. A 
report by Human Rights Watch finds “overwhelming evidence 
that US mistreatment and torture of Muslim pnsoners took 
place not merely at Abu Ghraib [a prison outside Baghdad], 
but at facilites throughout Afghanistan and Iraq as well as at 
Guantánamo [in Cuba] and at ‘secret locations’ around the 
world in violation of the Geneva Conventon and the laws 
against torture ” Administration officials dismiss the report. 


May 6—The US economy created 274,000 jobs in April, with 
employment growth ın all mdustry sectors except 
manufacturing, the Labor Department announces. The report 
overrides earher evidence that the US economy was slowing, 
although the jobless rate remams at 5.2%. 

June 7—President Bush denies the suggestion—discovered in a 
prewar Britsh government memo—that his administration 
manipulated intelligence and exaggerated the threat posed by 
Iraq to build support for the Iraq War. 

July 27—The US reaches agreement with 5 Asian and Pacific 
nations on a joint effort to use cleaner energy technologies ın 
hopes of reducing chmate-changing pollution. Unlike the 
global Kyoto climate pact, which the US has rejected, the 
accord with Australia, China, India, Japan, and South Korea 
does not bind any country to specific reductions of fossil fuel 
emissions. It calls for voluntary efforts to develop new 
technologies that can cut or capture carbon-based emissions 

July 28—The US House of Representatives approves by a close 
vote the Central American Free Trade Agreement, a pact 
lowering trade barners between the US and 6 small Central 
American countnes. 

July 29—After 4 years of contentious debate, Congress passes the 
lst major energy legislation in 10 years. It provides tax breaks 
to oil companies, subsidizes the construction of nuclear power 
plants, and relaxes environmental controls on dniling and 
exploration projects 


UZBEKISTAN 

May 13—Soldiers unleash heavy gunfire into thousands of 
demonstrators in the northeastern city of Andijon, amid unrest 
that began earlier in the day with a prison not The US-allied 
government of President Islam Kanmov later said 187 people 
were killed Witnesses put the death toll in the hundreds. 

July 30—Angered by reports of international efforts to help 
political refugees flee the country, Uzbelastan orders the US to 
leave within 180 days an air base that has been a hub for 
operations in Afghanistan. 


VATICAN CITY 

April 2—Pope John Paul II dies. The chansmatc and influennal 
cleric from Poland, who fought communism and defended 
traditional Catholic views on issues such as abortion, 
contraception, homosexuality, and the ordination of women, 
led the church for 26 years. 

April 19—Roman Catholic cardmals choose Joseph Ratzinger, a 
78-year-old German cardinal and theologian, to succeed John 
Paul II Ratzinger, who assumes the name Benedict XVI, 1s 
known as a strict defender of conservative doctnne. 


YEMEN 

July 22—Government troops backed by tanks disperse 
protesters in Sana, the capital, after 2 days of clashes over the 
doubling of fuel prices At least 36 people have died in the 
nationwide unrest 


ZIMBABWE 

April 1—President Robert Mugabe's party routs its opponents ın 
parliamentary elections, solidifying his 25-year grip on power. 
Opposition leaders, who lost elections m 2000 and 2002 that 
were widely cntucized as fraudulent, again charge numidation 
and vote-rigging 

June 22—A UN report condemns a government-sponsored 
campaign to clear slums by torching and bulldozing 
thousands of shacks and street stalls Critics of President 
Mugabe say the ınınative has destroyed the homes or 
Itvelihoods of 700,000 urban poor, many of whom supported 
the opposition ın recent elections. E 
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“Should Western leaders try to stop this perilous drift of disengagement? Yes. Can they stop 
it anytime in the foreseeable future? Not likely.” 


Russia and the West: A Dangerous Drift 


MICHAEL MCFAUL 


arly in his tenure as general secretary of the 
Bee Communist party, Mikhail Gorbachev 

took a radical first step toward reversing 
decades of Soviet isolation from the outside world 
with his quest for a “common European home.” 
Gorbachev eventually came to acknowledge that a 
common European home would mean that most of 
the change would have to come first from within 
the Warsaw Pact and the Soviet Union. But even as 
the monumental prerequisites for integration 
became clear, including the dismantling of com- 
mand economies and authoritarian regimes and the 
creation of market and democratic institutions, 
Gorbachev stayed the course. 

So too did his postcommunist successor in the 
Kremlin, Boris Yeltsin, who pursued the same 
objective of integration into the West, but with 
even greater vigor. Whereas Gorbachev hoped that 
the East might meet West in some transforma- 
tional blending of socialism and capitalism, Yeltsin 
was fully prepared to accept the superiority of 
Western economic and political institutions and 
the necessity therefore for Russia to adopt and 
build them. In his first years in power, Yeltsin also 
did not fear Western multilateral institutions such 
as the Group of Seven, the World Trade Organiza- 
tion, the European Union, or even the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, but aggressively 
sought to join them. Yeltsin’s successor, Vladimir 
Putin, also began his term as Russian president 
with a clear proclivity for integration. Initially, 


Putin looked to the West, both as a model for Rus- ' 


sia’s internal development and as a place (however 
abstractly defined) for Russia to join. 





MICHAEL MCFAUL, a Current History contributing editor, is a 
senior fellow at the Hoover Institution, a professor of political 
science at Stanford University, and a nonresident senior associ- 
ate at the Carnegie Endowment ' 
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Generally, Western leaders have reacted favorably 
to the integrationist push from first the Soviet 
Union and then Russia over the past two decades. 
Intermittently, especially around presidential elec- 
tion time in the United States, calls for a return to 
containment or disengagement have surfaced in 
public debate. Never, however, has containment or 
active disengagement been the official policy of a 
major Western country since Gorbachev came to 
power 20 years ago. Instead, the central foreign pol- 
icy agenda toward the former communist world, 
including Russia, has been integration. 

Yet never in two decades has this strategic agenda 
of integration been so threatened as it is today. Three 
factors have combined to make Russian integration 
into the West a foreign policy project with very lit- 
tle momentum. First, under Putin, Russia’s political 
system has drifted toward autocracy. Integrating 
nondemocracies into Western institutions is much 
harder than integrating countries ruled by demo- 
cratic regimes. Second, the focus of American for- 
eign policy has shifted dramatically since September 
11, 2001. A decade ago, devising policies to bring 
Russia into the Western community of democratic 
states was a top concern. Today, President George W. 
Bush is focused primarily on the wider Middle East; 
all other parts of the world receive much less atten- 
tion. Third, European Union expansion—the most 
powerful and successful tool for promoting democ- 
racy and integrating the former communist world 
into the West—has now come to an impasse. These 
three factors, and the interaction among them, have 
stalled the integration project. 


RUSSIA’S THERMIDOR 

If you asked Putin if he is a European, he would 
answer unequivocally yes. In Russias longstanding 
debate about geographical and cultural identity, Putin 
sides with the Westernizers, not the Slavophiles. He 
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speaks German, not Chinese or Arabic. He truly 
believes that his model of economic development is 
a Western model, not an Asian or uniquely Russian 
model. He has never espoused the construction of a 
political system that he considers an alternative to 
democracy. As president, Putin has courted cordial 
relations with nearly all nations in the world, but he 
has devoted particular attention to developing bilat- 
eral ties with the large countries of Europe. Espe- 
cially after 9-11, Putin has framed world politics as a 
competition between the “civilized” West and 
Islamic terrorists. 

At the same time, and in contrast to both Gor- 
bachev and Yeltsin, Putin has not defined integration 
into the West as the central objective of his presi- 
dency. Instead, after taking office in the spring of 
2000, Putin made the rebuilding of the Russian state 
his primary goal. After a decade of revolutionary tur- 
moil, this mission was inevitable. However unin- 
tended, Gorbachev's reforms eventually unleashed 
major political, economic, and social upheaval in the 
Soviet Union and then Russia. In scale and scope, 
these changes rivaled the 
“great” revolutions in France 
at the end of the eighteenth 
century and in Russia at the 
beginning of the twentieth 
century. 

There was nothing great 
about these changes, how- 
ever, for most Russian citizens. As in all major rev- 
olutions, this period of upheaval exposed the 
average Russian to immense economic uncertainty 
and physical insecurity when the Soviet and the 
Russian state essentially collapsed. Thus, by the end 
of the 1990s the Russian revolution had reached a 
period equivalent to the Thermidor in France, a 
moment when society had tired of revolutionary 
change and yearned for the restoration of stability. 

Societys demand for stability and security spiked 
in the fall of 1999 after terrorist attacks agaist Rus- 
sian civilians, and Putin understood these circum- 
stances. First as prime minister, then as president, he 
reacted swiftly and forcefully to Chechen insurgents 
who had invaded the Russian republic of Dagestan. 
Then he went on the offensive, invading Chechnya 
in the fall of 1999 and vowing to reaffirm the power 
of the Russian state in this most anarchic part of the 
Russian Federation. This objective—the restoration 
of order through the strengthening of the Russian 
state—has become the defining theme of Putin's 
presidency. Without question, by the end of the 
1990s, Russia was in dire need of a more effective 
state, and Putin correctly diagnosed the problem. 





The best that might be hoped for is 
engagement and integration of Russians, 
not Russia, into Western institutions. 





The vacuum that had been created by the Soviet 
Union’ collapse in 1991 had to be filled. As a sober- 
minded, tough-sounding former KGB officer, Putin 
seemed to many Russians like the man for the job. 


SLIDING TOWARD AUTOCRACY 

Putin, however, has a flawed and outdated the- 
ory of state building, one that also has had major 
side effects, first for Russian democracy and later 
for Russian capitalism. Putin may think of himself 
as a European who looks to the West—not the East 
or South—for cultural identification if not even 
inspiration, but his ideas about the state were 
formed much more by his own professional back- 
ground and historical experience than by any West- 
ern political model or treatise. 

At its core, Putins strategy for strengthening the 
state has focused primarily on eliminating checks 
and balances on presidential power, rather than 
strengthening the effectiveness of state institutions. 
Putin wrongly equates democracy with weakness and 
centralized authority with powerful rule. Conse- 
quently, he has devoted 
tremendous time and energy 
to weakening or eliminating 
every independent source of 
political power within the 
Russian political system. 
Putin did not inherit a con- 
solidated democracy when 
he became president in 2000, and he has not radi- 
cally violated the 1993 constitution, cancelled elec- 
tions, or arrested hundreds of political opponents. 
Russia today remains much freer and more demo- 
cratic than the Soviet Union. However, if the formal 
institutions of Russian democracy remain in place, 
the actual democratic content of these institutions 
has eroded considerably on Putins watch. 

Putin has effectively seized control of all national 
television networks, emasculated the power of the 
Federation Council (Russia’s upper parliamentary 
house), tamed regional barons who once served as a 
potent balance to Yeltsin’s presidential rule, arbi- 
trarily used the law to jail or chase away political 
foes, removed candidates from electoral ballots, 
harassed and arrested leaders of nongovernment 
organizations, and weakened Russia’s independent 
political parties. In the wake of the horrific terror- 


_ ‘ist attack in Beslan in September 2004, Putin 


announced plans for further centralizing political 
power in Russia, floating the idea that governors 
should be appointed rather than elected, and that 
all, not just half, the members of the Duma (the 
parliaments lower house) should be chosen 


through proportional representation. Both changes, 
which were eventually implemented, strengthen the 
power of the president and weaken even further the 
power of the parliament and the governors. 

At the same time, Putin has increased the role of 
the Federal Security Service (FsB, the successor to 
the KGB) in governing Russia, and he has arbitrar- 
ily wielded state authorities such as the courts, tax 
inspectors, and police for political ends. Today, 
power is more concentrated in the office of the 
president than at anytime in Russia’s post-Soviet 
history. The Russian polity has considerably less 
pluralism ın 2005 than it did in 2000. In addition, 
the human rights of individual Russian citizens are 
less secure today than when Putin came to power. 


HEADED FOR A FALL? 

In the first years of Putin’s political “reforms,” the 
economy grew at a rapid pace and public opinion 
polls reflected a sense of stability within society. 
Over time, however, the limits of Punns strategy for 
state building have become increasingly apparent. 
Although there 1s a correlation between Putin’ polit- 
ical changes and economic growth, the causation 1s 
much more difficult to discern. Economic growth 
began before Putins political changes were imple- 
mented, spurred first by devaluation of the ruble in 
1998 and then by rising oil prices. Some have 
posited that Putin’s autocratic ways, however bad for 
democracy, have nonetheless created an atmosphere 
of stability for investors, both domestic and foreign. 
But the manner in which the state seized the assets 
of oil magnate Mikhail Khodorkovsky (in parallel to 
criminal charges brought against the billionaire and 
his colleagues) undermined any presumption of 
secure property rights in Putin’s Russia. In 2004, 
capital flight soared back into the tens of billions. 
According to the head of the Economy Ministry, 
Russian firms took $19 billion out of the country in 
the first quarter of 2005 alone. 

Even with oil prices hovering above $60 a barrel, 
economic growth sagged in the first quarter of 
2005, compelling forecasts for the year to be 
adjusted downward. A new correlation can now be 
identified: growing authoritarianism and declining 
economic growth rates. Whether these two trends 
are causally related can be determined only with 
time, but it stands to reason that strengthened rule 
of law and greater accountability and transparency 
would foster increased investment and growth. 

Nor does the Russian state appear to be any bet- 
ter at providing security than it was five years ago, 
in particular from Chechen separatists. The siege of 
the Beslan school last year'was the most terrible ter- 
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rorist incident in Russia since the 1999 attacks, but 
not the first. The list of victims is as long as it is 
shocking: 120 hostages died in a standoff at a 
Moscow theater ın October 2002 and more than 
270 people, including the Kremlin-backed president 
of Chechnya, Akhmad Kadyroy, died in eiglit inci- 
dents between December 2002 and May 2004. In 
June 2004, 92 were killed at a police station. On 
August 24, 2004, two passenger jets exploded, 
killing 89. And 10 more people died on August 31, 
2004, when a suicide bomber struck outside a sub- 
way station in Moscow. Within Chechnya and its 
neighborhood, smaller-scale terrorist attacks have 
continued throughout this year. 

Against this backdrop of carnage, Russians 
understandably have begun to doubt the effective- 
ness of their security forces m carrying out a war on 
terrorism. Instead of a strong police force, Russians 
see a corrupt one. Indeed, Putin’s move to central- 
ize Russian institutions has done little to reduce 
graft, and instead has impaired traditional instru- 
ments for battling corruption, such as an indepen- 
dent media and genuine opposition political parties. 
Putins restructuring has not produced a more effec- 
tive state, but a weak, corrupt, and unaccountable 
regime: authoritarianism without authority, It is also 
now a regime with only one real decision maker— 
Putin—in a country too big and too complex for 
one man to handle. ` 

In fact, a series of moves designed to increase the 
Kremlin's decision-making powers is now showing 
signs of undermining Putin’s own political stand- 
ing. Former senior government officials in Putin’s 
administration, including most prominently former 
Prime Minister Mikhail Kasyanov, have openly crit- 
icized Putin’s ability to lead. Even more ominous 
are attacks on Putin's leadership from critics on the 
right, who claim that he is too weak and not 
authoritarian enough to govern Russia. Public sup- 
port for Putin’s policies, such as his strategy in fight- 
ing the Chechen war and his ideas for welfare 
reform, has fallen considerably, well below majori- 
ties. Even his own personal approval rating, rock 
solid for years, has recently shown signs of slippage. 
While no one is prepared to forecast exactly how 
Putin will fall from power, some are now ready to 
predict that he will fall, an argument that would 
have been unheard of just a year ago. 

If the United States and Europe were fully com- 
mitted to—and totally focused on—engaging and 
integrating Russia, the growing autocracy within 
Russia would make the task much harder. After all, 
it was internal change toward greater pluralism 
within the Soviet Union and then Russia that 
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prompted a Western policy of increased coopera- 
tion with Moscow. It should not be surprising that 
internal changes within Russia in the opposite 
direction should have the reverse effect. 

The challenge, however, is exacerbated by the fact 
that the Bush administration and European leaders 
are not focused on the task of engaging Russia, let 
alone of bringing Russia into the West's array of 
multinational institutions. Instead, leaders in Wash- 
ington and Europe are focused on other security and 
foreign policy prionties. For many Western leaders, 
Russia’s growing authoritarianism might well be a 
blessing in disguise, offering them a perfect excuse 
not to tackle the difficult and complex problem of 
how to anchor Russia into the West. 


SHIFTING PRIORITIES IN WASHINGTON 

For the second half of the twentieth century, how 
to deal with Soviet power and Soviet communism 
constituted the central problem for American strate- 
gic thinking. All other issues in us foreign policy 
were derivatives of Washington's Soviet policy. 

As the Soviet Union collapsed, dealing with 
Moscow remained the top priority for American 
foreign policy makers. For the elder Bush and his 
administration, managing the Soviet dissolution 
and avoiding conflict within the territory of the for- 
mer Soviet Union were the primary concerns. In Bill 
Clinton's first term of office, assisting Russia’s pro- 
cess of political and economic transformation was 
the central objective. By Clinton's second term, pri- 
orities had already begun to shift. Issues such as 
NATO expansion or stopping ethnic cleansing in 
Kosovo became greater concerns, relegating Russia 
policy to a second-order issue. 

Even when Russia fell from the core to the periph- 
ery of America’s international concerns, Clinton still 
remained committed both to constructive engage- 
ment as a strategy for dealing with Russia and to inte- 
gration as the goal of this engagement. The Clinton 
administration pushed hard to invent new forms of 
mteraction between Russia and NATO, lobbied reluc- 
tant members of the Group of Seven to allow Russia 
to join, and saw Russian accession into the World 
Trade Organization as both good and inevitable. 

As a presidential candidate, George W. Bush 
declared the approach to Russia by Clinton and 
Vice President Al Gore a total failure. His central 
criticism was that the Clinton team had devoted too 


much time and resources to trying to change Rus- `’ 


sia internally. Bush's foreign policy advisers, headed 
by Stanford provost Condoleezza Rice, believed that 
the best way to repair US-Russian relations was to 
treat Russia like an international power. They advo- 


cated greater focus on the great powers in the 
world, such as Russia and China, and less attention 
to “humanitarian concerns” such as Haiti, Somalia, 
Bosnia, and Kosovo. 

Greater attention did not mean a softer line. On 
the contrary, in reference to both Russia and China, 
Bush campaign officials promised to depart from 
the Clinton accommodationist strategy and adhere 
to a more confrontational approach. With Russia, 
Bush advisers promised to end the “happy talk” and 
discontinue the over-personalized approach that 
they believed Clinton practiced with Yeltsin. They 
also threatened sanctions if Russia continued to 
supply Iran with nuclear technologies and pledged 
to not consider Russian interests in dealing with 
European security matters. 

Once in office, Bush did not make changing Rus- 
sia internally or integrating Russia into the West core 
objectives. Instead, obtaining Putin’s acquiescence to 
the abrogation of the Anti-Ballistic Missile treaty was 
the top priority. This required personal engagement 
with Putin, which Bush initiated with real success at 
the first Bush-Putin summit ın May 2001. 

The bond between Bush and Putin grew even 
stronger after 9-11. The Russian president was one 
of the first foreign leaders to call Bush to commu- 
nicate his full support for the United States and the 
American people. Putin expressed sympathy as the 
leader of a country that also had suffered from acts 
of terrorism against civilians in the nation’s capital. 
Eventually, Putin followed his words of support 
with helpful policies, including increased direct 
humanitarian and military aid to the guerrilla 
Northern Alliance in Afghanistan and acceptance of 
US air bases in Central Asia. For several months 
after 9-11, the identification of a new common 
enemy united the United States and Russia. Joint 
interests and joint actions, rather than incorporat- 
ing Russia into Western international institutions, 
seemed like the more effective path for deepening 
ties between the two countries. Importantly, this 
cooperation did not depend on Russian reforms, 
third countries, or international bureaucrats. 

The warm and fuzzy feelings between Washing- 
ton and Moscow evaporated, however, in the run- 
up to the us-led invasion of Iraq, which Russia 
opposed. Since then, Bush has asserted three foreign 
policy priorities: fighting the global war on terror- 
ism, preventing the proliferation of weapons of mass 
destruction, and spreading liberty. Russia’s contri- 
bution to the first two priorities is seen by most in 
the Bush administration as marginal at best. As for 
spreading liberty, a close relationship with Moscow 
is a liability, not an asset. 


The basis on which to deepen us-Russian ties, 
therefore, is not currently apparent. Bush himself 
seems disappointed with Putin and his autocratic 
ways, yet also unsure of how to recalibrate Ameri- 
can policy toward Russia at this late stage in his 
presidency. The current drift ın US-Russian rela- 
tions—stable, but stagnant—seems likely to endure 
for the remainder of Bush’s term ım office 

To be clear, the main impetus for the drift in us- 
Russian relations is not the growing authoritarian- 
ism within Russia, but the shifting American 
foreign policy priorities. Today, the Bush admin- 
istration has a clear geographic focus when pursu- 
ing the war on terrorism, counterproliferation, or 
democracy promotion: it is the greater Middle East, 
not Russia or the postcommunist world. For Bush 
and his senior foreign policy advisers, the magni- 
tude of the problems in Iraq simply eclipses any 
time or attention devoted ` 
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sion for non-EU Balkan states now seems premature, 
while many consider the agreement to begin nego- 
tiations with Turkey also premature if not a mistake 
entirely. A new amendment to the French consntu- 
tion, requiring a referendum on any future new EU 
members, may delay Turkey’s membership for 
decades, if not forever. Any discussion of Russian 
membership, therefore, is simply narve. 

There was hope ın the past of developing some 
kind of special relationship between Russia and the 
EU, especially regarding issues of travel and trade. 
Russian officials decided not to join the EU's new 
European Neighborhood Policy, believing ıt was 
insulting to group a mighty country like Russia with 
the likes of Morocco or Syria. Instead, a creative yet 
ul-defined “four spaces” program was invented as a 
unique mechanism to dock the Eu and Russia. To 
date little has been accomphshed under this rubric. 

With the EU now looking 





to other issues and places. : 
After Iraq, Afghanistan, 
and the greater Middle, 
East, dealing with China as 
a rising power and repair- 
ing relations with allies in 
Europe and Asia all rank higher than Russia on Bushs 
list of foreign policy priorities. The new dynamism in 
us-Indian relations may even have catapulted this 
once neglected country above Russia among Bush's 
priorities in his final years in office. The threat to us- 
Russian relations is not that Washington will develop 
a hostile or ineffective policy toward Russia. It is that 
Washington will develop no policy at all. 


EUROPE LOOKS INWARD 

Just as American foreign policy makers have 
turned their attention way from Russia, so too have 
European leaders. If American diplomats are 
focused on the greater Middle East, European diplo- 
mats are focused on saving Europe. The “no” votes 
against the European constitution in France and the 
Netherlands this spring, followed by a major bud- 
get crisis at the European Union summit in June, 
have rocked confidence in the future of the EU and 
especially ıts expansion. For the foreseeable future, 
the central priority for diplomats in European cap- 
itals will be the successful management of this cur- 
rent crisis, not engaging Russia. 

No one in either Moscow or Brussels has seri- 
ously entertained the idea of Russian membership 
in the EU within the next few decades. As the recent 
referenda clearly demonstrated, Brussels has its 
hands full digesting the Eus 10 new member states. 
Consideration of even beginning talks about acces- 





Bush has asked much of Putin but has 
been unwilling to give much in return. 





inward rather than out- 
ward, there is little reason 
to anticipate any new devel- 
opments in the near future. 

Meanwhile, the Orange 
Revolution in Ukraine, 
occurring against the backdrop of Russia’s auto- 
cratic drift, has created a new psychological border 
for Europe in the east. In the imagination of many, 
the new border between West and East is now 
between Ukraine and Russia, even if Ukraine and 
Russia (let alone Russia and Belarus) share cultural, 
hnguistic, and historical attributes. The Orange 
Revolution altered Europe's map, pushing Donetsk 
closer to Paris and St. Petersburg closer to Beijing. 
Ukraine will not become an EU member for 
decades, but discussion about Ukraine in the EU 
(and NATO) is not considered farcical in the way that 
a similar discussion about Russia is. 

In addition, the inclusion into the EU of several 
former communist countries with long and difficult 
relations with Russia has already had an impact on 
the way that Brussels deals with Moscow. For 
instance, the EU and its high representative for for- 
eign policy, Javier Solana, might have played a much 
more conciliatory role toward Ukrainian President 
Leonid Kuchma and his supporters in Russia during 
the Orange Revolution had Poland not been a mem- 
ber of the EU and Poland’s President Alexander 
Kwasniewski a part of the mediation team in Kiev. 

Heads of state in London, Paris, Berlin, and 
Rome still actively pursue bilateral relations with 
other countries, including Russia, independent of 
the EU. But leaders in these four capitals do not 
share a common strategy toward Russia. Tony Blair 
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made great efforts to develop a personal rapport 
with Putin at the beginning of the decade, but the 
British prime minister has now reassessed Putin and 
has become seriously concerned about his auto- 
cratic policies. French President Jacques Chirac has 
moved in the opposite direction, initially concerned 
about Putin’s war in Chechnya but now eager to 
court his Moscow counterpart as part of his strat- 
egy to balance American power. 

German Chancellor Gerhard Schroder has 
remained supportive of Putin, in large measure 
because of Germany's reliance on Russian gas. But 
relations with Russia could sour somewhat after 
the recent German elections. The resurgent Chris- 
tian Democrats do not have the same admiration 
for Puun that Schroder does. Italian Prime Minis- 
ter Silvio Berlusconi was shameful in his embrace 
of Putin’s practices in Chechnya for reasons that 
remain mysterious, though he too may not be in 
power after the next Italian elections. Prime min- 
isters and presidents in Nordic countries and the 
former communist world are much more skepti- 
cal about Putin. In other words, there is no com- 
mon approach in Europe for how to deal with 
Putin and Russia. The likely result, especially 
given the current crisis within the EU, is greater 
drift in European-Russian relations. 


BEYOND DRIFT 

Should Western leaders try to stop this perilous 
drift of disengagement? Yes. Can they stop it any- 
time in the foreseeable future? Not likely. The 
United States and its European allies became sig- 
nificantly more secure when Kremlin leaders aban- 
doned their dreams of building an alternative to the 
West and instead sought to integrate into the West. 
A democratic Russia anchored ın the Western com- 
munity of states would serve the long-term security 
and welfare interests of citizens in both Russia and 
the West. Conversely, a Russia disengaged, espe- 
cially a future Russia ruled by autocrats, would 
become a new threat to the West. 

Yet it is not obvious that a new transatlantic 
agenda for greater integration of the Russian state 
could be pursued at this precarious historical 
moment for the Eu, the United States, and Russia. 
Given the range of enthusiasm in various capitals 
both for engagement with the Russian state and for 
cooperation among states within the West, it is also 
not clear that a common Western strategy for 
engaging Russia could be pursued. 

Nor is Russia, for its part, eager to reinvigorate 
American and European foreign policies at a time 


when Moscow elites already have become con- 
sumed with the question of who will succeed Putin 
and how. President Putin and his foreign policy 
team, as well as many others ın the Russian foreign 
policy elite, have become deeply disappointed in 
what they have achieved from their close coopera- 
tion with Bush and his agenda. Bush has asked 
much of Putin but has been unwilling to give much 
ın return, such as recognition for Russia’s role in 
defeating the Taliban in Afghanistan, better trade 
conditions for Russian exports, or a higher profile 
more generally for Putin as an ally in the global war 
on terrorism. Few in Moscow therefore have an 
appetite for crafting a new grand agenda for Rus- 
sian-American relations. Putin also is content to 
maintain the status quo in his various bilateral rela- 
tions with European leaders. He wants above all to 
make sure that no common Western strategy for 
dealing with Russia emerges, especially regarding 
democracy and human rights 

In the current climate, the best that might be 
hoped for is engagement and integration of Rus- 
sians, not Russia, into Western institutions. The 
battle for democracy within Russia will largely be 
won or lost by internal forces. In the margins the 
United States and Europe can help to ult the bal- 
ance in favor of those who support freedom. In 
seeking to influence economic and political devel- 
opments inside Russia, the United States and 
Europe have few coercive tools available. Compre- 
hensive, sustained, and meaningful engagement of 
all elements of Russian society, therefore, must be 
the strategy. 

Moreover, Russian society wants to engage with 
the West. In an opinion poll conducted in January 
2004, 75 percent of Russian respondents reported 
that they wanted their country to be an ally or friend 
of the West. Only 17 percent thought that the West 
should be treated as a rival, and less than 3 percent 
viewed the West as an enemy of Russia. Conse- 
quently, polices that promote contact between Rus- 
sians, Europeans, and Americans—be they student 
exchanges, internships in Western businesses, poli- 
cies that facilitate trade and investment, or NGO 
partnerships—must be pursued with greater rigor 
and more financial assistance. 

It was common wisdom a decade ago to think 
that the integration of the Russian state into West- 
ern institutions would facilitate changes in Russian 
society Now is the time to consider the opposite 
sequence—that the integration of Russian society 
into the West may in turn facilitate the Western 
integration of the Russian state. l = 
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most corrupt countries in the world, and cer- 

tainly the most corrupt among economically 
developed countries. The question thus arises: 
What is there in present-day Russia’s history, cul- 
ture, and endowment that has made it so corrupt? 
Addressing this question may help us to assess the 
prospects of undoing or offsetting the forces of cor- 
ruption that continue to 
impede Russia's political and 
economic development. 
For countries seeking to 
influence peddling, and 
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eliminate official bribery, 
other corrupt activities, the longer and more deeply 


ingrained the corruption in the culture, the more 
difficult it is to eradicate. For corruption fighters ın 
Africa and Latin America, |this observation is noth- 
ing new. It takes on a different perspective, however, 
when a country undergoes a fundamental transfor- 
mation of its economic system, as Russia did after 
the demise of the Commiunist Party system and 


central planning in 1991. 
tion during this process 
adopted democracy and 


An underlying assump- 
was that with a newly 
a market system would 


come transparency and Western market-system 
mores (mostly positive ones, though a few Enron- 
like values could be expected as well). 

That corruption was so deeply entrenched in Rus- 
sian history and culture did not seem to matter. True, 
the philosopher Nikolai Berdyaev had noted that in 
the czarist era “bribery is the only constitution in our 
life.” Short stories by Nikolai Gogol, “The Inspector 
General” and “Dead Souls,” as well as Leo Tolstoy's 
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novels, also reflected this reality. Russia ın general 
provides an excellent sense of how deeply ingrained 
corruption was in nineteenth-century autocracies. 
Corruption flourished under twentieth-century com- 
munist states as well. Yet, with the collapse of the 
Soviet Union in Russia, there was to be a new begin- 
ning and a new mentality. Unfortunately, that has not 
happened. Without a transformation in the underly- 
ing conditions that nurture corrupt behavior, there 
is no reason to expect any real change. 


THE PERFECT CLIMATE 

In both the czarist and Soviet eras, the state was 
all-powerful. In the late nineteenth century, after the 
emancipation of the serfs and the substantial 
growth of semi-private industries, hints emerged of 
a growing business sector that on occasion proved 
somewhat independent of the state. However, the 
absence in Russia of the Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion as well as a commercial or industrial awaken- 
ing meant there was almost no legitimate force 
willing or able to challenge the absolute power of 
the czar or affect the czars ability to dictate land use 
and resource distribution. This provided a perfect 
climate for influence peddling and bribery. 

Moreover, with the exception of St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, Russian cities remained for the most 
part administrative, not commercial or manufac- 
turing centers, and thus the country lacked a grow- 
ing bourgeois class large enough, or angry and bold 
enough, to impose restraints on the rulers. There 
was nothing comparable to the Magna Carta, which 
imposed limits on the British monarch’s ability to 
tax and spend. In Russia, only belatedly and weakly 
did legislatures and judicial institutions with their 
checks and balances take root, an essential prereq- 
uisite for a corruption-free environment. 

Absent, too, until the late 1980s were an inde- 
pendent press and nongovernment watchdogs, also 
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prerequisites for corruption-free government. True 
to its conspiratorial nature, the Soviet Union had no 
interest in transparency. In fact, during the Soviet 
period it was taken for granted that government 
authorities would insist on secrecy ın their dealings 
not only with foreigners but often with their own 
citizens. Officials did all they could, for example, to 
obscure the true owners of the corporations they set 
up overseas. Thus it was typically the case that a 
Soviet machine-1mporting company operating in 
Belgium would be owned by the Foreign Trade 
Organization headquartered in the Ministry of For- 
eign Trade in Moscow as well as by a sister Soviet- 
owned machinery importing company in Finland, 
which in turn was owned by the Russian machine- 
importing company operating in Belgium. This was 
done intentionally to mask ownership and make it 
a bit easier for the KGB to send its spies to “work” in 
such outposts. The use of commercial entties for 
espionage inevitably tainted even legitimate busmess 
operations in the Soviet Union, a legacy that con- 
tinues since the Soviet system’s disintegration. 

While these overseas Soviet business operations 
contributed to the notion that there was nothing 
wrong with deceiving foreigners, there was also a 
longstanding acceptance of the idea that there was 
nothing wrong when Russians cheated and deceived 
themselves and their own country. Prince Gregory 
Potemkin went so far as to build an eighteenth- 
century stage set in Ukraine filled with smiling peas- 
ants to show Czarina Catherine the Great how 
happy he had made his serfs. Russians even had a 
word for it—pokazukha, to pull the wool over some- 
one’ eyes. After all, they were only stealing from the 
czar, which meant that since the czar ultimately 
owned all the country’s land, they were only steal- 
ing from themselves. 

Some trace these sentiments back to attempts to 
deceive the tax collection efforts of Mongol invaders 
and the various Russian princes who served as their 
agents. With the advent of the Soviet system and the 
complete nationalization of all means of production 
in both agriculture and industry, the sense of enti- 
tlement and the belief that it was appropriate to 
defraud the state all but destroyed whatever feelings 
of integrity and fair play might have endured or 
developed in the latter days of the czarist system. 


EXTORTION, A RIGHT OF OFFICE 

It was not only the past that postcommunist 
reforms had to contend with, but also the present. 
Even if the czars or Soviet officials had been models 
of probity, those in authority when Boris Yeltsin 


came to power would have been sorely tested when 
hit with the hyperinflation that marked the early 
years of the Yeltsin administration. Prices in 1992 
alone rose twenty-six-fold. This not only destroyed 
whatever savings the Russian public may have held; 
it also meant that government salaries that are 
slower to respond to inflation than those in the pri- 
vate sector no longer sufficed to buy the necessities 
of life. In self-defense, government officials through- 
out the country began to demand bribes in lieu of 
higher salaries. Extortion became a right of office. 

This was as true on the streets as it was in gov- 
ernment ministries and city halls. It became com- 
monplace to see traffic police stop every tenth car 
to find some minor infraction of the law. Today this 
1s considered the most common form of corruption. 
A survey conducted in 2002 by INDEM, a Russian 
think tank, found that 7 out of every 10 encounters 
with traffic police resulted in a bribe. According to 
one estimate, in 2001 drivers paid the traffic police 
$368 million. For those who on a rare occasion 
might decide to contest their violation, the police 
would frequently add a charge of being drunk. This 
charge in turn would require a blood test with a 
common needle. Rather than risk ADs, drivers usu- 
ally ended the argument. 


JUSTICE FOR SALE 

Extortion 1s not limited to so-called traffic viola- 
tions. An estimated $449 million was paid in 2004 
as bribes to university officials by those seeking 
admission. Similarly, those in need of medical care 
in 2004 paid an estimated $401 million under the 
table. It also has become standard practice to bribe 
judges. The same INDEM study concluded that $275 
million was paid in bribes to “win justice in court.” 
(A joke 1s told about two judges who were each 
handed an envelope with $100,000 by the defen- 
dant only to see the next day that the plaintiff had 
left each of them $150,000. When meeting to dis- 
cuss how to handle the situation, the judges 
decided to return $50,000 to the plaintiff and then 
decide the case on its merits.) 

In August 2003, the Ethics Committee of the Rus- 
sian Union of Industrialists and Entrepreneurs (RSPP) 
reported that in its view court judgments lack inde- 
pendence and are instead swayed by local authori- 
ties, governments, and businesses “just paying” for 
their decisions. So discredited is the court system that 
a new phrase has entered the Russian language: court 
auction, or “whoever pays more, wins.” Given the 
circumstances, members of the RSPP agreed that 
henceforth, when disputes arose between them, they 


would avoid the courts and instead seek help from a 
pre-approved list of independent arbitrators. 

Reflecting how widespread bribery has become, 
Russian journalists openly charge for writing both 
negative and laudatory articles. Boris Fedorov, a for- 
mer finance minister, found himself under attack in 
the press from senior officials of Gazprom, Russia’s 
natural gas monopoly. Fedorov had challenged the 
integrity of the company’s leadership. At the height 
of the campaign, more than 50 newspapers pub- 
lished negative articles about him. Deciding to 
investigate this coordinated attack, Fedorov was 
able to compile the going rate for critical articles, 
including one by Vedomosti, one of the country’s 
most respected newspapers. 


OPENINGS FOR BUREAUCRATS 

The post-Soviet public’s acceptance of bribe tak- 
ing, to a degree that seems to exceed behavior dur- 
ing the czarist or Soviet eras, has been very much 
influenced by the realization 
that so much wealth is there 
for the taking. The privatiza- 
tion of what were once state- 
owned assets resulted in one 
of the greatest transfers of 
wealth in world history. As a 
few formerly ordinary citizens 
became millionaires and even billionaires overnight, 
it was easy to understand why envious government 
officials from the ordinary traffic police to senior gov- 
ernment bureaucrats felt they were entitled to at least 
some of this new wealth. Certainly the new private 
owners were well equipped to buy off any official 
troublemakers. Graft would have been less tempting 
if Russia had not been so well endowed with raw 
materials, particularly oil and gas. 

And as if the sudden acquisition of all that wealth 
did not make the newly rich tempting targets on 
their own, in almost every instance these new own- 
ers found themselves in need of some government 
permit. This could be nothing more than a license 
from the government to operate an elevator or a 
sewer, or to pass a fire inspection. In one of the more 
lucrative cases, because of limited oil pipeline capac- 
ity, oil companies wishing to sell their product 
abroad have to apply for a permit. This often proves 
to be the most expensive part of the transaction. 

Government bureaucrats have not been slow to 
appreciate the opportunities open to them. Since oil 
prices outside of Russia are significantly higher than 
prices inside Russia, determining pipeline access 
generally is worth a lot of money. Because of phys- 
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ical limitations (not enough pipeline), someone has 
to decide who will be allowed access; government 
bureaucrats, not impartial or computer auctioneers, 
have taken the job. In other cases, where no eco- 
nomic or scarcity constraint already exists, bureau- 
crats have done all they can to create artificial 
limitations that can then be resolved only with the 
aid of some bureaucratic intervention. For exam- 
ple, police regulations require that all jewelry stores 
have bars on their windows. However, the fire laws 
require there be no bars on the windows. This is 
nirvana for the bureaucrats. 

Such contradictions in the law as well as scarcity 
of resources occur in all societies, and there are few 
if any places in the world where no official has ever 
taken a bribe. Deciding on the allocation of scarce 
resources is part of the job description of most gov- 
ernment employees. And sometimes there is a fine 
line between bribery and impartial rationing. For 
example, what happens when two or more high- 
way contractors submit the 
same contract bid? Should 
a bureaucrat be authorized 
to choose between them? If 
so, on what basis? And is it 
corruption when a vP lounge 
is opened at Sheremetevo 
Airport not only to govern- 
ment officials but also to private individuals who 
offer to pay an extra fee? 

It is generally agreed that the more bureaucrats 
there are, the more cumbersome and time consum- 
ing the task of obtaining regulatory approval. To his 
credit, President Vladimir Putin and his economic 
advisers recognize this and have embarked on sev- 
eral campaigns to shrink the bureaucracy as well as 
the number of regulatory requirements and per- 
missions needed. Putin announced in April 2004 
that he intended to shrink the bureaucracy by 20 
percent. A flow chart of the steps that had to be 
taken in the year 2000 by anyone seeking to open 
a new business looks like the back of a transistor. 
One store operator reported he needs 100 approvals 
from government authorities before he could open 
a retail outlet. Against this background, it is under- 
standable why only 10 to 15 percent of Russia’s 
gross domestic product originates in the small and 
medium business sectors. In contrast, small and 
medium businesses generate over 50 percent of GDP 
in Western Europe and the United States. 

There are many reports that Putin's efforts have 
been successful. He has tried to create a one-stop 
system of registration as opposed to the all but 
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impenetrable bureaucratic maze that was previously 
in place. The problem, however, is that bureaucrats 
and bureaucracies are not easily discouraged. This 
was the essence of what the historian Cyril North- 
cote Parkinson found in Great Britain after the col- 
lapse of the British empire. Russia is not much 
different. An article in the May 25, 2005, issue of 
the journal Argumenti I Fakty reported that, despite 
the fact that Russia is smaller than the Soviet Union, 
the number of bureaucrats and state officials has 
doubled to over 1 million since the Soviet Union 
dissolved in 1991. It also reported that corruption 
under Putin has worsened. 


OVERHAUL, ANYONE? 

Given how deeply rooted corruption is in Russian 
culture and history, cleaning it up will not be easy. 
Indeed, it is hard to think of what else could have 
been done in the aftermath of centuries of czarism 
and decades of communism to embed corruption 
any more deeply in Russian culture than it already 
is. When Vladimir Rushaylo, the minister of interior, 
attempted in 2001 to refute the allegation that 70 
percent of all Russian officials are corrupt by insist- 
ing that it is wrong “to mistake bribe taking for cor- 
ruption,” you know you have a problem. (For 
Rushaylo, corruption occurs only when those tak- 
ing bribes have links to organized criminal gangs.) 
This means that to be effective, any effort now to 
eliminate corruption would probably require noth- 
ing less than a complete cultural overhaul. Piece- 
meal ad hoc measures are unlikely to be effective. 
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It is just such reckoning that led Victor Yush- 
chenko, the new president of Ukraine, to decide to 
abolish the Ukrainian traffic police force with all 
of its 23,000 members. In this way, he hoped it 
would be possible for Ukrainian drivers to travel 
a few blocks without having to pay a bribe. His 
counterpart, Mikhail Saakashvili, did much the 
same thing earlier in Georgia. As we saw, Russian 
drivers have a similar problem. Numerous 
attempts have been made to clean up the existing 
system to no avail. If Yushchenko is successful, the 
Russians may also reconsider and ultimately 
decide to take drastic action. 

When corruption is not so completely woven 
into a country’s daily life, less draconian measures 
may work. Japan and West Germany managed to 
recover after World War II in a relatively corrup- 
tion-free fashion. Of course it helped that us Army 
occupation forces pushed both countries in that 
direction (something that the Russians probably 
would not regard as an attractive option). However, 
both countries were relatively corruption-free 
before their defeat (which may explain why the us 
Army in postwar Italy, where there was a very dif- 
ferent culture, was less successful). 

This is not to say that businesses in Russia can 
do nothing to protect themselves. But it is risky and 
it takes determination. Managers of the furniture 
chain Ikea simply refused to go along when local 
authorities north of Moscow declined to issue an 
operating license for a just-constructed store. This 
forced Ikea to cancel its opening day ceremonies. 


Though he feared for his safety, Lennart Dahlgren, 
an Ikea executive, would not pay the bribes that he 
said were demanded of him for the issuance of the 
license. Most foreign businesses fear going public 
this way, but in the end local officials were so 
embarrassed they conceded and the Ikea store 
opened without paying a bribe. 


THE RUSSIA DISEASE 

Such behavior by officials in Russia does not go 
unnoticed. Inevitably there is a cost; investors hold 
back or direct their investment to other countries. 
The reaction of the petroleum industry to what was 
viewed as the political trial of Mikhail Khodor- 
kovsky, the former chief of Yukos Oil, is perhaps one 
of the easiest cases to document. In the early years 
of his business life, Khodorkovsky engaged in many 
questionable practices that even impartial judges 
and juries would have 
found troubling. But it 
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sector by the Russian government to what he calls 
the “Venezuela disease.” (I call it the Russia disease.) 
The more the state interferes in the operation of the 
country’s oil-producing companies, the more pres- 
sure there is to make appointments based on politi- 
cal patronage and less on technical skill and 
experience. In Illarionovs words, “bureaucrats tend 
to take decisions that have a higher rate of return for 
themselves, not for the country.” That is, they redis- 
tribute payoffs rather than implement responsible 
economic policies. The inevitable results include 
waste, misuse of resources, and falling production. 
As Illarionov sees it, political interference along 
with higher world oil prices shows up in a lower rate 
of overall industrial growth. Corruption and bureau- 
cratic intransigence are but one factor, but Illarionov 
argues that they are one reason why Russia’s annual 
economic growth has been 2 percentage points 
lower than it otherwise 
would have been. As in 


also was fairly clear ¢4 discredited is the court system thatanew __ the petroleum industry, 
that political pressure ; overall investment suf- 
from the Kremlin led phrase has entered the Russian language: feis. Potehtal inyetors 
to his arrest in October court auction, or “whoever pays more, wins.” worry that without 
2003 and his eventual objective courts, hon- 


trial and conviction. 

Observers at the trial were dismayed to see how 
dependent the judges were on minute-by-minute 
instructions from the Kremlin. If that were not 
enough, large portions of the verdict were taken 
word for word and in some cases mistake by mistake 
from the prosecutors’ arguments. This can be con- 
sidered an extreme form of corruption. 

Not surprisingly, as it became a foregone conclu- 
sion that Khodorkovsky would be found guilty, oli- 
garchs in some of the other petroleum companies 
began to fear something comparable might happen 
to them. Indeed, other businessmen began to find 
new demands from the tax authorities in their mail- 
boxes. These were not as large as those sent to 
Yukos, but in the case of BP/TNK the taxes owed came 
to almost $1 billion (this was later reduced to about 
$300 million). Under these circumstances, some oil 
companies began to cut back on their investments. 
Sibneft, for example, which also reported it was 
being audited by Russian tax authorities, cut back 
its investment in new oil fields from $57 million in 
2003 to zero in 2004. 

Even though the oil sector has been the main tar- 
get under attack by the Putin administration, other 
parts of the economy have suffered as well. Andrei 
Illarionov, despite being an economic adviser to 
Putin, has likened the harassment of Russia’s energy 





est judges, and a non- 
corrupt civil service, their investments will not be 
safe. This does not mean there will be no invest- 
ment, only that Russia will attract less than it other- 
wise would have. Since the Yukos affair, overall 
investment has not been increasing as fast as it did 
a year or two earlier. 


ENTER THE SILOVIKI 

While we normally think of corruption as 
attempts by government officials to extort money 
from private sector businessmen, Russia offers an 
increasing number of examples in which govern- 
ment officials go further and actually attempt to 
take over a business for the state or, recently, for 
themselves. Of course, in the extreme case a 
socialist government will nationalize an entire 
industry or, as in 1917, the entire private sector. 
But what has been happening in Russia these past 
few years seems different from nationalization, in 
part because it is being done without calling it 
that. Nor is socialist ideology invoked to ratio- 
nalize takeovers. It is more a reaction to greed— 
the greed of the oligarchs and a reactive form of 
greed by government officials who now seek to 
push out the original oligarchs and insert them- 
selves as the new chairmen and ceos in their 
place. Russia is not the only country where this 
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has happened, but the frequency with which it 
has occurred and the size of the companies being 
seized make Russia special. 

From the beginning of the Russian privatization 
process, some government officials managed to 
secure control of a few important companies for 
themselves. Vagit Alekperov, at the time the deputy 
minister of petroleum, was able to carve out three 
lucrative oil fields for himself, which became the 
core of Lukoil, now one of the country’s largest oil 
companies. Similarly, Vladimir Bogdanov, a 
regional oil executive in Siberia, privatized many 
of the oil-producing assets under his jurisdiction 
and formed Surgutneftegaz, a large private entity. 
Rem Vyakhirev went them one better. With the 
help of his former boss, Viktor Chernomyrdin, he 
privatized Gazprom, which had been the entire 
natural gas ministry. They did not end up owning 
the majority of the stock. But until 2001, when the 
state stepped in and used its 38 percent of the 
shares to push Vyakhirev out, he ran Gazprom as 
if it were his own personal asset. 

The latest encroachment on private ownership 
in Russia is very different in nature. A product of 
the period from 2002 to 2005, it involves a select 
group of officials, many of them alumni of the KGB 
whom the Russians refer to as siloviki, or law and 
order types. Ostensibly, they have stepped in to 
remove some of the original private oligarchs on 
charges of tax evasion, fraud, embezzlement, and, 
on occasion, murder. Undoubtedly many such 
charges have merit, but why they go after one oli- 
garch and not another is often determined by 
whether the intended target controls an asset that 
is particularly attractive to a particular silovik. 
Some of the targeted oligarchs such as Khodor- 
kovsky may also have had political ambitions that 
were viewed as a threat by some in the siloviki. 
Even more intriguing, many of the siloviki also 
have jobs as officials in the Kremlin (see the table 
on page 316). 

As they push out the old oligarchs, the siloviki 
slip themselves into the vacated positions. Thus 
Igor Sechin, the deputy chief of administration in 
the Kremlin under Putin, has made himself chair- 
man of Rosneft, the state-owned company that 
seized Yukos’s most productive and valuable sub- 
sidiary. It would be surprising if, after a few years, 
Sechin’s income and net worth were not consider- 
ably higher. In the case of the new siloviki oligarchs, 
the sums they seize will be measured not in thou- 
sands of dollars, but in millions if not hundreds of 
millions. Only in Africa and Latin America, regions 


also rich in valuable raw materials, can corruption 
of such magnitude be found. 

As political scientist Yan Sun noted in the 
September 2005 issue of Current History, the tran- 
sition from a communist society to a market-based 
system is fraught with temptations. So far neither 
China nor Russia has been able to resist. But there 
do seem to be important differences. There have 
been significant scandals associated with some land 
transfers in China, but again nothing like what the 
siloviki are doing in Russia. And as Yan Sun notes, 
the Chinese see more power for the central govern- 
ment as the cure for their corruption problem. Only 
in this way can the local authorities be held back. 
By comparison, in Russia there appears to be a pref- 
erence for less central control and by extension 
more restraint and less leeway for the siloviki. This 
is not to say the Russian provinces are devoid of 
coiruption—only that by comparison with the mas- 
sive theft in Moscow, corruption in the regions 
seems more manageable. 


THE CULTURE OF CORRUPTION 

Is there any hope that transition countries like 
Russia and China will be able to rein in the corrup- 
tion they are experiencing? So far, the trend is not 
very promising. Of course, as Yan Sun points out, 
Chinese-dominated societies such as Hong Kong 
and Singapore are among the most corruption-free 
areas of the world. But they did not evolve out of a 
communist system, they are much smaller in size, 
and their corruption-free culture is largely an inher- 
itance of British imperialism. It is unlikely that 
China will ever break up again into city-states, 
much less invite the British in to run their govern- 
mental operations. 

As for the former Soviet Union, almost none of 
its republic constituents have navigated the transi- 
tion well. Georgia and Ukraine are making a try 
but the odds are not in their favor. If there is an 
exception to the pitfall of corruption, it may be 
some of the Baltic countries, such as Latvia and 
Estonia. They are not free of corruption, but it cer- 
tainly is less of a problem. But again, both coun- 
tries are small in size and population, and they 
historically are products of the Hanseatic League— 
not quite as effective as British imperialism but cer- 
tainly very different from the legacy of czarism. It 
also helped that neither came to accept commu- 
nism or Russian dominance. Against this perspec- 
tive, until there is a fundamental change in Russia's 
underlying culture, efforts to curb corruption hold 
little promise. | 
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The Media in Putin’s Russia 


of newspapers, but no independent media. 

Objective reporting, working with a source, 
investigative journalism, news itself were unfamil- 
iar concepts. Competition, advertising, profitability 
were unheard of. Holding the government account- 
able on behalf of the public was not an issue: the 
Soviet press was an arm of the state, and it preached 
to the public on the state’s behalf. 

One of Lenin’s pronouncements that adorned 
many a street and square of Soviet cities proclaimed 
that “a newspaper is not only a collective propa- 
gandist and agitator, but also a collective organizer.” 
And sure enough through the decades of commu- 
nism the Soviet press—and later television—ful- 
filled that mission. Every word printed or broadcast 
for a mass audience was to be authorized by Com- 
munist party censors; all periodicals and broad- 
casting agencies (like all property) were owned by 
the state; all important appointments had to be 
approved by the Communist party. The party pro- 
duced and disseminated ideologically appropriate 
opinions on every issue,iand even provided ideo- 
logically correct wording! 

In the late 1980s the press started to open up, 
and soon thereafter the,era of preliminary state 
censorship came to an end. This was the begin- 
ning of revolutionary change: in 1990, a year 
before communism collapsed and the Soviet 
Union followed suit, the first nongovernment peri- 
odicals in 70 years began to take shape. When 
Boris Yeltsin, the first Russian president, took the 
helm, private mass media and professional mod- 
ern-day press and television not controlled by the 
state came into ina ae 
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Less than a decade later the Russian government 
undertook its first major crackdown on press free- 
dom. In the spring of 2000, within days after Presi- 
dent Vladimir Putin's inauguration, the government 
launched a campaign to take influential media under 
state control. The campaign began with a raid by 
masked security men on the offices of Media-MosT, 
the largest privately owned media group; three years 
later all national television networks were controlled 
by the state. In recent years the Kremlin's control 
over media has tightened further. 

Compared to the Soviet era, today’s Russian 
media still enjoy considerable freedom. They are 
predominantly commercial institutions, and even on 
state-controlled national television constraints apply 
almost exclusively to politically sensitive coverage. 
The days of total prepublication censorship have 
securely become a thing of the past. Yet, if one looks 
back five years ago rather than twenty, the picture is 
of a Russian media scene significantly constrained. 


TAKING CONTROL 

In 1994-1995, at the tıme of the Russian gov- 
ernment’ first war in Chechnya, reports by the pri- 
vately owned television network NTV helped to 
shape public opinion in much the same way as 
American media did during the Vietnam War. The 
atrocities and horrors of the Chechen War entered 
the homes of the Russian people as those of the 
Vietnam War seeped into the living rooms of Amer- 
icans, and before long this yielded a similar effect: 
the war grew so unpopular that President Yeltsin 
had to stop 1t—otherwise he ran no chance of win- 
ning reelection for a second term in 1996. 

Such a result today would be inconceivable. With 
all national television networks tightly controlled by 
the Kremlin, nothing that government authorities 
deem “inappropriate,” unexpected, or unpleasant 
may appear on the television screens of the major 
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networks. In the summer of 2004 the last live TV 
political talk show was shut down, as well as the last 
political satirical show. Technically the top manager 
of the channel made the decision, but there was lit- 
tle doubt he was acting on orders from the govern- 
ment. The Kremlin keeps “stop lists” of individuals 
(political opponents, uncompromised critics) who 
are barred from national television. The coverage of 
sensitive issues is thoroughly filtered to ensure that 
the picture of Russian life delivered to viewers is not 
politically disturbing or provocative. 

In their recent book, Kremlin Rising: Vladimir 
Putin’ Russia and the End of Revolution, Washington 
Post Moscow correspondents Peter Baker and Susan 
Glasser cite an insider's description of how govern- 
ment control over television coverage is imple- 
mented: “The Kremlin convened meetings each 
Friday with the top television directors at which 
Putin aide Vladislav Surkov, Kremlin consultant 
Gleb Pavlovsky, and oth- 
ers handed out weekly 
talking points. Over 
time, the agenda became 
nakedly political, aimed 
at supporting Putin and 
his political party... . At 
each session, a written 
agenda was handed out with the week’s expected 
news topics and recommended approaches.” 

By the time he emerged as Russia’s president, 
Putin was well aware of the political power of tele- 
vision. In late 1999 Boris Berezovsky, a business- 
man, media tycoon, and political operator, used his 
television channel to destroy Putin’s political rivals. 
A sophisticated smearing campaign significantly 
reduced their popularity, thus clearing Putin’s path 
to the presidency. After this experience it was only 
natural for Putin to desire that a tool as powerful as 
television rest under Kremlin control and not in the 
hands of business tycoons whose loyalties he could 
not trust. Print press was of much less importance: 
the distribution of mainstream dalies and weeklies 
is confined to a few large urban centers (mostly 
Moscow) and their circulation rarely exceeds 
100,000 copies. National television networks reach 
over 90 percent of the Russian population of over 
140 millon people. 


ACTS OF DISLOYALTY 

Bringing the television networks fully into sub- 
mission proved a complicated and time-consuming 
task. In the meantime, Russia lived through a vari- 
ety of dramatic developments and crises, and at least 





National television has become a tool for 
maintaining Putin’s popularity and the 
political dominance of his administration. 





some of the journalists covering them were driven 
by professional instincts developed during the ear- 
lier postcommunist years: they repeatedly sought to 
unveil what the government was anxious to conceal. 

Such was the case of the submarine Kursk catas- 
trophe in August 2000, which took the lives of all 
118 sailors aboard. The media exposed officials’ lies 
and cover-ups while a furious and frustrated Putin 
lashed out at journalists, blaming them for sub- 
verting the Russian army and navy. Another exam- 
ple was the October 2002 attack at a Moscow 
theater in which about 900 people were taken 
hostage by Chechen terrorists. A botched rescue 
operation that used knockout gas but failed to pro- 
vide adequate and timely medical help left 130 
hostages dead. 

Journalists did their best to investigate these 
events, while Putin accused them of cynical profit- 
seeking: they are taking advantage of the tragedy, he 
said, in order to attract 
more public attention 
and thus more advertis- 
ing money. Shortly after- 
ward, the top manager 
of the television net- 
work whose coverage 
especially enraged Putin 
was replaced by a loyal director, to whom the Krem- 
lin’s instructions were a much higher priority than 
the ethics of the journalistic profession. 

Each act of “disloyalty” by the media served as 
additional proof of the need to keep television 
firmly under control, in the governments view, and 
the Kremlin has worked to tighten the constraints. 
By the time the hostage-taking tragedy at a Beslan 
school occurred in September 2004 the Kremlin 
was fully protected against the detrimental effects 
of professional journalism, at least as far as national 
television was concerned. As soon as the storming 
of the school was over, so was television coverage 
of one of the world’s most horrible terrorist attacks, 
which took the lives of more than 300 people, most 
of them children. There were no survivors’ 
accounts, no stories of desperate people who lost 
loved ones, no independent experts’ analysis, and 
no public discussion whatsoever. 

Indeed, national television has become a tool for 
maintaining Putin’s popularity and the political 
dominance of his administration. Tame television 
certainly came in handy for the past election cycle 
(parliamentary elections in December 2003 and 
Putin’s reelection in the spring of 2004). Secure 
control of national networks ensured that campaign 


coverage was fully in favor of the pro-Kremlin party 
Edinaya Rossiya (United Russia). International 
observers from the Organization for Security and 
Cooperation in Europe evaluated the campaign as 
generally free but unfair and accused the state-con- 
trolled media of showing bias toward pro-presiden- 
tial parties and the incumbent president. 

There is no doubt that the forthcoming election 
cycle in 2007—2008 will see the Kremlin take full 
advantage of its control over television. The ruling 
elite is anxious to preserve the political status quo, 
and television is invaluable when it comes to 
clearing the political scene of genuine competi- 
tion—granting fully uncritical coverage to the 
incumbents, while barring and smearing the unde- 
sired candidates. 


LIMITED ACCESS 

Control instead of competition has been the 
trademark of Putin’s government. Under his tenure 
decision making has been concentrated in the 
Kremlin inner circle and fully shut off from the 
public eye. The Kremlin strongly limits access to 
“public” briefings and never has them televised. 
The Kremlin spokesman is not a familiar face, 
except for a small group of trusted and loyal jour- 
nalists included in the so-called Kremlin pool. 

Putin himself holds one press conference for 
Russian journalists a year, with over 1,000 
reporters from all over the country. This is more a 
gala public relations event than a format for asking 
pressing policy questions. In fact, asking urgent 
policy questions of the.Kremlin has become an 
extinct genre in today’s Russian journalism. As a 
result, decision makers enjoy full unaccountabil- 
ity. To cite just one example: when FsB (Russian 
state security agency) chief Nikolai Patrushev 
appeared on television for the first time after the 
terrorist attack in Beslan (this was about one 
month later), the interviewing television reporter 
did not ask him a single concrete question about 
the episode. He would not even inquire where 
Patrushev was at the time. (Rumors had it that he 
did arrive in North Ossetia—the Russian republic 
in which Beslan is located—but never appeared in 
public so as to avoid responsibility for what was 
emerging as a horrible tragedy.) It should come as 
no surprise that at Putin’s yearly press conference 
in late 2004, the issue of Beslan was never raised. 
The atmosphere in today’s Russia suggests there 
was likely no need to instruct the journalists not to 
ask this question—they know better than to antag- 
onize the president. 
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With no autonomous, private ownership of 
national television networks, self-censorship among 
journalists has become pervasive. As for the top 
television managers, they are willing and skilled 
promoters of Kremlin policies who eagerly and cre- 
atively cooperate with Kremlin aides. 


MEDIA WEAKNESS 

In the late 1980s, at the time of perestroika, there 
was tremendous enthusiasm for free words. Print 
runs of periodicals skyrocketed. Press articles 
stirred passionate public debates. Gradually, a lib- 
erated press helped the Russian people shed their 
long-abiding fear of the state and eventually free 
their country of communist oppression. 

President Yeltsin did not interfere with the free 
press, even if at times it caused him serious trouble 
(for instance, when media coverage of the first 
Chechen war reduced his popularity and forced him 
to sign a humiliating agreement with Chechen lead- 
ers). Yeltsin seemed to genuinely value press free- 
dom, in part because it was one of the democratic 
liberties he secured for Russia, and also because lib- 
eral journalists were his natural allies in the fight 
against fierce Communist opposition, a struggle that 
lasted throughout his rule. Even if Yeltsin or some 
in his inner circle had wanted to restrain freedom of 
speech, his weakened government most probably 
would have lacked the capacity to do so. 

Unfortunately, although Yeltsin’s government did 
not directly attack press freedom, the fundamental 
principles that make it possible—just like the prin- 
ciples of other democratic institutions—were com- 
promised during his tenure before they had a 
chance to take root in the Russian soil. Problematic 
ownership of media assets, murky business prac- 
tices, and institutional weakness all helped to erode 
the foundations of an independent media. 

Russia’s unprecedented transition from a fully 
nationalized economy was associated with legal 
anarchy and get-rich-quick schemes in which the 
most entrepreneurial and the best connected 
enriched themselves at state expense. Big business- 
men, media tycoons included, were engaged in 
murky relations with government officials, thus 
gaining access to resources such as lucrative con- 
tracts, exemptions, or easy loans. Media owners 
may have been powerful and independent, but their 
autonomy was shaky: it lasted only until the gov- 
ernment gained enough strength. 

The flaws of state institutions, the prevalence of 
secret collusion over open political competition, the 
large-scale lobbying unregulated by law, and the 
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growth of corruption all had an effect on the activ- 
ities of mass media during the 1990s. Paid-for artı- 
cles and advertising disguised as news became 
common in the news media. So did the publication 
of smearing and compromising materials to under- 
mine political and economic rivals. (These materials 
generally were provided by the “client”; the jour- 
nalist would make no effort to probe or verify. 
Among other detrimental effects this practice has 
undermined the development of professional inves- 
tigative journalism in Russia.) Of course, these 
activities were not universal. The best publications, 
television stations, and journalists retained their 
passion, curiosity, and ethical principles and per- 
fected their skills. Yet their professional mastery 
could not address the main problem: the declining 
credibility of the media and reputation of the jour- 
nalistic profession Owners not averse to using their 
influential outlets to further their own political and 
business goals caused 








innocuous as writing skills and a computer could 
have promoted public sympathy for those perse- 
cuted. The Kremlin did not intend to conduct a 
bloody repression, and harassment of journalists one 
by one was more likely to encourage than to intim- 
idate them. Instead, the Kremlin went after media 
owners. Their outright negative public image made 
them a better target. Besides, they were more vul- 
nerable. All of them were engaged in questionable 
business practices in the early stages of Russian cap- 
italism; with huge property holdings they stood to 
lose a lot more, and thus were more easily intimi- 
dated. Finally, the television network owners were a 
tiny group, so pushing them out was a more secure 

way to take all national television under control. 
This was how the Kremlin embarked on a sophis- 
ticated campaign against its first media target— 
Media-MosT. Founded and owned by Vladimir 
Gusinsky and shaped in the mid-1990s, Media-MOST 
was the largest non- 
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parliament, political 
patties, the judiciary— 
mass media tried to fol- 
low the time-tested Western models, yet none of 
them made good progress. Disillusioned with a 
democracy that failed to meet their expectations of a 
better life, and abhorring the new rich as well as 
greedy officials, the Russian people resumed their 
habitual attitude: a deeply ingrained mistrust of the 
government and of each other, supported by apathy 
and cynicism. The mass media failed to evolve as a 
means of advancing public politics in part because 
the sphere for vigorous debate was gradually reduced 
and because few Russians sustained hopes of using 
the media to hold authorities accountable. 


THE KREMLIN’S STRATEGY 

The Kremlin did not shrink from seizing advan- 
tage. In 2000, however, when Putin and those 
around him identified the mass media—and first 
and foremost national television—as a target for 
expanding state power, Russia still had a variety of 
actors who defied the central government. Business 
oligarchs, unruly local governors, and liberal oppo- 
nents in the parliament remained politically pow- 
erful (though not cohesive). The government thus 
had to act carefully. 

The Kremlin did not harass journalists or editors. 
Attacking mmdividuals armed with weapons as 
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periodicals, and, by 
far the most impor- 
tant asset, NTV, Rus- 
sia’s highest-quality national television network, 
which was politically influential and enjoyed the 
public’s affection. 

Media-MOSsT was hugely indebted to the giant gas 
monopoly Gazprom, in which the state held a large 
share. The Kremlin targeted Gusinsky in part 
because he refused to pledge allegiance to Putin 
during his presidential campaign. Also, his debt to 
Gazprom made him vulnerable when the gas com- 
pany's management, once closely tied with Gusin- 
sky, switched loyalties and abetted the governments 
attack on the bold media tycoon. 

The campaign combined business litigation with 
personal intimidation. Gusinsky was threatened 
with criminal prosecution and even briefly jailed. 
The public, expectedly, had little sympathy for the 
media magnate. Neither would the rich and the 
powerful stand up for him, for fear of falling out 
with the Kremlin: they realized they were in no 
way immune to similar troubles. The Kremlin spin- 
meisters vehemently denied that the campaign 
against Gusinsky and his media group had any- 
thing to do with press freedom and state control 
over coverage. They did everything in their capac- 
ity to persuade the public that this was merely 
business litigation. 


The campaign took longer than the government 
expected and turned out to be fairly costly, both in 
terms of state resources and Russia’s image in the 
West. Yet eventually the Kremlin had its way. 
Gusinsky was forced to flee the country, and his 
television network was taken over by the govern- 
ment surrogate Gazprom. Another business and 
media tycoon, Boris Berezovsky, who controlled 
Russia’s largest national television network, fol- 
lowed Gusinsky’s path a short time later. 


THE SOUND OF APATHY 

The public may have felt sorry for its favorite 
journalists, some of whom chose to go off the air 
rather than work under the Kremlin’s command, 
but the protest was not powerful enough and 
quickly faded away. Although the eviction of the 
two biggest media tycoons and the takeover of 
their television networks meant the end of politi- 
cal diversity on television, most Russians did not 
appear to regard the government's efforts as an 
infringement on their rights. 

After the takeover of two major networks, the 
Kremlin elite felt more confident in further tight- 
ening control over national television. Two attempts 
to launch nongovernment national television chan- 
nels proved unsuccessful; both were shut down 
with little regard to legality and barely any public 
reaction. As the Kremlin infringed deeper and 
deeper on the public ground and wiped out all non- 
government national television in Russia, the Rus- 
sian people easily gave in. Freedom of choice and 
an alternative to government opinion were not val- 
ued: in a national poll conducted in the fall of 2003, 
36 percent said increased state control was benefi- 
cial for mass media, 25 percent thought it was detri- 
mental, and the rest had no opinion. 

Those precious few television journalists whose 
talent, professional ethics, or political beliefs put 
them out of tune with the general atmosphere of 
self-censorship and compliance quit or were fired. 
Several shows were taken off the air altogether. 

If the journalistic community was unhappy about 
these developments, its reaction remained fairly 
timid. In 2004 the Russian Television Academy 
awarded its annual prizes to several non grata jour- 
nalists and terminated shows; some academy mem- 
bers in a public letter expressed concern about the 
political censorship of television. They suggested 
that the letter be read at the award ceremony, but 
other members would not take the risk. The letter 
ended up in the low-circulation liberal press. There 
a couple hundred thousand Russians could see it, 
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instead of an audience of many millions for the 
National Television Awards ceremony. 


POCKETS OF FREEDOM 

While strategically targeting television, the Krem- 
lin left the print press largely alone. Until recently, 
the government would not bother with minor media 
outlets: about a dozen mainstream dailies and week- 
lies, a smaller television channel, a popular radio sta- 
tion, and a few high-quality political websites have 
maintained liberal and critical editorial lines. 

The picture of Russian life that emerges from 
these outlets is quite different from the one pro- 
vided by the national television networks. Yet all 
these outlets remain at the mercy of the Kremlin. 
With politics under state control, there is no polit- 
ical force or sufficiently powerful public group 
capable of opposing a crackdown on the remain- 
ing nongovernment media, should the ruling elite 
deem it necessary. Some outlets are especially vul- 
nerable, since they are owned by the same evicted 
tycoons whose television properties were taken 
over by the state. 

Liberal outlets have small audiences. The largest 
mainstream daily newspaper, Izvestia, has a press 
run of 250,000; others rarely exceed 100,000. And 
these runs have not gone up since national televi- 
sion came under tight control—a significant sign of 
low public interest in liberal media. Declining cir- 
culation of high-quality mainstream periodicals 
may be a worldwide trend, but in Russia, with a 
population over 140 million, the existing runs are 
especially low, and the distribution is generally lim- 
ited to Moscow and a few major urban centers. 
Some Internet-based publications maintain a liberal 
and critical editorial line and offer high-quality 
news and analysis. But the Internets penetration of 
the public, though growing fast in recent years, still 
remains relatively low. (The number of regular users 
is under 10 percent of the population.) 

Meanwhile, the habit of reading newspapers in 
order to be politically aware is largely lost in Russia. 
The incredibly high press runs of the perestroika era 
evaporated as soon as the economic reforms of the 
early 1990s liberalized prices and newspapers 
became too expensive for the vast majority of Rus- 
sians. National distribution systems, which crashed 
after the collapse of the Soviet Union, have never 
been properly reestablished, with most periodicals 
distributed by retail sales rather than subscription. 
As a result, even Izvestia is read by only 2 percent of 
the national audience and 4 percent of Muscovites. 
None of the other high-quality mainstream print 
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media has a national audience of more than 1 or 
2 percent. 

Since most of the fragmented dailies and week- 
lies do not pick up each other's stories, even an 
important news piece creates little public resonance 
and fails to become a politically significant event. 
Occasionally, a publication will produce an excel- 
lent article disclosing important information, yet 
the impact is essentially absent. 

To provide just a few examples: several years 
after the Kursk submarine disaster, a high-quality 
weekly (with a circulation of about 60,000) pub- 
lished revealing facts about official inaction during 
the first hours after the submarine had sunk. There 
was no response from the public, or military 
authorities, or from other publications. Similarly, 
two members of parliamentary commissions inves- 
tigating the Beslan tragedy spoke to the same 
weekly, reporting outrageous facts about the storm- 
ing of the school. This disclosure also caused no 
response. And a business daily, Vedomosti, exposed 
the financial intricacies of the purchase by a state- 
run oil company, Rosneft, of Yugansneftegaz, the 
most valuable asset of the convicted tycoon Mikhail 
Khodorkovsky’s oil company Yukos. President 
Putin had earlier referred to this transaction as 
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purely a market deal in full compliance with the 
law. Yet, according to the Vedomosti story, it involved 
unlawful use of government funds. No government 
official bothered to deny the information that chal- 
lenged the president's credibility. 


EMPTY SPACE 

The problem with today’s media in Russia ıs not 
just that the Kremlin controls national television, 
but also that those publications that remain uncon- 
trolled do not make a difference, since they operate 
in a virtually empty public space. The real public 
space is that of national Tv, where Kremlin loyalists 
shape the news. 

Even so, the Kremlin more recently seems to be 
extending its control over smaller-circulation media. 
It orchestrated a change of ownership in Izvestia and 
a television company with a relatively small audi- 
ence and a liberal editorial line. For the time being, 
the coverage and editorial perspectives of both out- 
lets remain unchanged. But with their new, fully 
loyal owners, the Kremlin may be confident that 
both will prove useful if and when the Kremlin 
might need to use them for its political purposes. 
The most obvious purpose is ensuring the desired 
outcome in the next election campaign. a 
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Is the Orange Revolution Fading? 


DOMINIQUE AREL 


kraine’s Orange Revolution was a call for 
| | regime change. When the Soviet Union col- 
lapsed ignominiously in the early 1990s— 
having lost control over the loyalty of its elites and 
the levers of economic management—it was 
replaced, everywhere but in the Baltics, by superfi- 
cially democratic systems that, to varying degrees, 
metamorphosed into regimes increasingly unafraid 
to subvert the electoral: process. The 2004 presi- 
dential election in Ukraine, the most important 
Soviet successor state after Russia, was the critical 
crossroads in this post-Soviet democratic regression. 
Would the incumbent regime of President Leonid 
Kuchma, having nominated its dauphin, Viktor 
Yanukovych, succeed in stealing the election? 
Most observers, and even Ukrainian opposition 
activists, thought it would. Yet the extraordinary 
popular uprising between November and December 
2004 prevented the grand theft from taking place. 
Challenger Viktor Yushchenko—whose orange scarf 
became the revolutions leitmotiv—won soundly in 
an astonishing third round of the election. The very 
fact that the government was ultimately defeated at 
the polls could be read as an act of regime change. 
Democracies may be imperfect, but they, unlike the 
alternatives, allow for the possibility of “throwing 
the rascals out.” Indeed, the Yushchenko victory 
actually marks the second time since Ukraine 
became an independent state in late 1991 that a 
presidential election produced an unexpected result. 
In 1994, to the surprise of all, former Prime Minis- 
ter Kuchma, in an election deemed fair and free, 
defeated incumbent President Leonid Kravchuk. 
For political scientists specializing in the field of 
“democratization,” the occurrence of two reasonably 
contested elections offers a clear sign of democratic 
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consolidation. The Ukrainian case, however, has a 
huge qualifying mark attached to it. Kuchma’s hon- 
est victory in 1994 was followed by a highly ques- 
tionable reelection in 1999, and the 2004 return to 
honesty was forced on him by unprecedented mobi- 
lization. In this light, the most fundamental ques- 
tion in Ukraine is whether the “Orangists” will 
succeed in permanently altering the basic rules of 
political engagement, bringing them closer to cur- 
rent Western standards, or whether the reformers 
will fail to resist the authoritarian temptation that 
overcame Kuchma in the past decade. Despite recent 
political turmoil, including the sacking of the prime 
minister and other top officials in early September, 
Ukrainian public opinion and international 
observers remain hopeful that Orange Ukraine will 
turn the corner, positioning itself as the alternative 
to the authoritarian restoration in Russia. Unfortu- 
nately, eight months into the Orange era, not all 
signs point in that direction. 


POSTREVOLUTION PASSIVITY 

Buoyed by the Orange Revolution, most analysts 
expected the Yushchenko presidency’ first 100 days 
to be marked by a powerful program of political 
change, taking advantage of the disarray of the 
political opposition to reset the agenda and, more 
important, to change the way politics is conducted 
in a post-Soviet state. Puzzlingly, there was no such 
momentum. By one count, the number of draft laws 
initiated by the new president and prime minister 
was the lowest ever submitted to parliament by the 
executive branch for any one legislative session 
since independence. 

Compounding this image of passivity is a con- 
tinuing and troubling ambivalence toward the law. 
Orange elites seem unable, or unwilling, to under- 
stand that an inclination to bend the law, even for 
high-minded short-term political purposes, can be 
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extremely subversive for the long-term consolida- 
tion of Ukraine as a “normal” and “European” state. 
If 15 years of postcommunist transition have taught 
one thing, it is that the rule of law constitutes the 
stepping-stone from which everything follows. Back 
in the early 1990s, many experts thought that a law- 
based state would evolve as a by-product of the 
implementation of liberal economic and electoral 
reforms. What we better understand now is that 
whenever political expediency trumps respect for 
the law, even for the purest of intentions, the foun- 
dations of a law-based state are eroded. The 
Orangists do not appear to share this understand- 
ing yet. 


HOw THE WEST WON 

The 2004 presidential election in Ukraine had 
two serious contenders: Yanukovych, then the 
prime minister and a former governor of the east- 
ern industrial oblast of Donetsk; and Yushchenko, 
a former director of 
the Ukrainian central 
bank who had served 
as a reformist prime 
minister from 1999 to 
2001. As in the United 
States, the constitution 
barred incumbent Pres- 
ident Kuchma from running for a third term. There 
had been some speculation that he might choose to 
run again anyway: the Supreme Court, in a tortuous 
ruling that appeared to contradict its own precedents, 
opened the door for such an outcome. But Kuchma 
in the end gambled on Yanukovych. The dice, after 
all, were loaded. Yanukovych received uncritical 
blanket coverage on all national Tv channels (the sole 
uncensored channel reached only 3 percent of the 
national market), while regional and local officials 
remained under constant pressure to disrupt 
Yushchenko’s campaign. 

The first election round on October 31, 2004, 
marred by irregularities, nonetheless gave Yush- 
chenko a slight edge over Yanukovych (40 percent 
to 39 percent, the remainder given to marginal can- 
didates who were thereby eliminated from con- 
tention). Both candidates had the support of 
regional parliamentary blocs: Yushchenko’s Our 
Ukraine, based in central and western Ukraine, and 
Yanukovych’s Party of Regions, headquartered in 
eastern Ukraine. At stake were less programmatic 
differences between the two camps than a general 
means of conducting politics, with Our Ukraine 
clamoring for transparency and accountability. 





Appointing a new prime minister and head 
of the presidential secretariat does not 
address the government’s structural flaws. 





For the second round, set on November 21, the 
Yanukovych camp overreached. Exit polls predicted 
a Yushchenko victory, but Yanukovych was pro- 
claimed the winner, 49 percent to 46 percent (only a 
plurality of votes was necessary to win). Besides myr- 
iad violations that were reported, virtually the entire 
lead enjoyed by Yanukovych could be traced to an 
absurdly high and obviously falsified turnout in his 
regional stronghold of Donbas. This egregious fraud, 
apparently a desperate last-minute maneuver to stem 
the Yushchenko tide, was too much for Western 
powers to stomach. In quick succession, they refused 
to recognize the validity of the vote, galvanizing the 
hundreds of thousands of demonstrators who had 
gathered on Kievs central square, the Maidan, and 
who were also barricading government buildings. 

Kuchma, Yanukovych, and his acolytes were 
caught totally unawares. Their government was par- 
alyzed. The parliament, previously supportive of the 
regime, passed a resolution—legally nonbinding yet 
politically explosive— 
that declared the sec- 
ond round invalid. The 
pressure from Western 
powers and from the 
international media, 
which had descended 
on Kiev to cover the 
global story of the moment, was unrelenting. Rus- 
sia’s overt support for Yanukovych, epitomized by 
two state visits during the campaign and embar- 
rassingly congratulatory telegrams to the “victor,” 
had visibly backfired. 

Three developments—uilitary, legal, and politi- 
cal—sealed Yanukovych’s fate and secured the rev- 
olution. There is strong evidence that the Kuchma 
regime seriously contemplated the use of force to 
break the deadlock. An order may have been given 
on November 28 to Interior Ministry troops, only 
to be allegedly quashed by the forceful opposition 
of the army. What is clear is that by the second 
week of the revolution, the regime knew the use of 
force was not an option. 

The legal breakthrough came with a Constitu- 
tional Court decision on December 3, declaring the 
second round invalid and ordering a repeat election 
with the same two candidates. The Yanukovych 
camp denounced the ruling as “political” but, cru- 
cially, abided by it. A new election, however, was 
contingent on the adoption of a new electoral law 
to close loopholes that had given rise to the massive 
irregularities of the second round, and on replace- 
ment of the discredited chairman of the Central 


Electoral Commission. The quid pro quo to have 
parliament pass the new electoral law was to 
approve constitutional changes aimed at diminish- 
ing the powers of the president. The Yushchenko 
camp had long resisted these changes, but he went 
ahead with the compromise. The parliament voted 
both for the amended election law and the 
constitutional package, and Yushchenko defeated 
Yanukovych, 52 percent to 44 percent, in the 
December 26 repeat vote. The Orange Revolution 
had triumphed against all odds. 


BEHIND THE UPRISING 

The Orange Revolution has been presented alter- 
natively as an extraordinary peaceful rebellion 
against a crooked election, or as a gigantic conspir- 
acy to advance American interests in the region. This 
is not an instance where the truth lies in the middle. 
Critics point to the level of organization that pre- 
ceded the mobilization on the Maidan. Student 
activists from a youth movement called Pora (“It Is 
Time”) formed the backbone of the tent city in 
downtown Kiev and were central to the encirclement 
of government buildings. They came well organized. 
And keeping the revolution alive on the Maidan for 
nearly three weeks certainly cost money, most likely 
supplied by businessmen allied with Yushchenko. 

Still, advance preparation alone does not explain 
why hundreds of thousands—cumulatively, mil- 
lions—of people joined the demonstrations. Resi- 
dents of eastern Ukraine (or Russia, for that matter), 
where the level of social organization remains fairly 
low, have problems grasping the degree of spon- 
taneity in popular mobilization. Left-leaning West- 
ern analysts fall prey to the faulty logic that whatever 
is in the interests of the United States must be 
caused by the United States. What these conspiracy 
theorists from the East and West leave out is 
that, prior to November 21, nobody, not even 
Yushchenko himself, let alone American policy mak- 
ers, expected a sea of humanity in the streets of Kiev. 
It had never occurred in: Ukraine, whose civil soci- 
ety was regarded as too weak to sustain any kind of 
serious popular mobilization. But ıt happened. 

What also happened is that a geographic half of 
the country rejected the Orange Revolution. Forty- 
four percent of the electorate voted for Yanukovych 
in the third round of election, with the vast major- 
ity concentrated in 10 contiguous territories com- 
monly known as the east and south. In these 
territories, the Yanukovych vote averaged 75 per- 
cent—close to 90 percent in three oblasts with 
higher concentration of ethnic Russians, and around 
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65 percent in the remaining seven. Across the divid- 
ing line, the Yushchenko vote reached nearly 80 
percent in 10 contiguous territories lying on a west- 
ern-central axis. In every single territory except one, 
the vote turned into a landslide, in a proportion of 
at least two to one for one candidate or the other. 

Intriguingly, Ukraine’s regional polarization is 
based neither on ethnic nor on economic indica- 
tors. While most ethnic Russians live in the east 
and overwhelmingly (in the 90 percent range) 
rejected Orange, the majority of the population in 
the east and south define themselves as Ukrainians 
by ethnic nationality. Yet they massively voted 
against Yushchenko, in opposition to the largely 
Ukrainian central and western regions. Economi- 
cally, the Yanukovych “zone” was actually perform- 
ing better than the pro-Yushchenko provinces, 
although only marginally so. Language (defined as 
the language that people actually prefer to speak) 
and a resilient regional outlook on the Soviet expe- 
rience and contemporary Russia are what appear to 
set the “two Ukraines” apart. 


EXECUTIVE ABUSE 

The regime that the Orangist demonstrators were 
protesting against was grounded in executive abuse 
The presidential administration under Kuchma had 
elaborated a system whereby state offices and agen- 
cies were systematically subverted to serve the per- 
sonal interests of the president and his coterie. The 
ultimate subversion was that of the Central Elec- 
toral Commission, and it led to the Orange Revo- 
lution. But the day-to-day subversion, in between 
elections, was all-inclusive and rested on the levers 
of the Tax Inspectorate, the Interior Ministry, and 
the Procuracy (the agency responsible for criminal 
prosecutions and the supervision of legality in the 
state bureaucracy). The Kuchma presidency used 
these agencies to harass political opponents and 
keep their supporters ın check. 

The hallmark of the system was its selectivity. 
Individuals tended to be targeted not because they 
breached the law, but because they were deemed 
disloyal to the regime. When the first post-Orange 
prime minister, Yulia Tymoshenko, was arrested in 
2001 for acts that she allegedly committed as an 
energy tycoon in the late 1990s, everybody knew 
that she was being pursued as retribution for her 
work as deputy minister (from 1999 to 2001) in 
rooting out corruption in the energy field, rather 
than for practices that, no doubt, every energy 
tycoon engaged in at that tıme The so-called tax 
police similarly were very efficient at levying crush- 
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ing fines against political opponents and, in partic- 
ular, in ensuring the docility of the broadcast media. 

Arguably the most critical challenge in the 
Orange era is the de-politicization of these “pun- 
ishing” state agencies and the establishment of legal 
restraint ın the application of executive power. In 
the first half-year of the Yushchenko administration, 
there is no evidence that a seismic change has 
occurred, or is about to. 

The Procuracy, for one, does not appear to have 
changed the way it conducts business. Hardly a week 
has gone by, since January, without the announce- 
ment that a high-profile person associated with the 
former regime—including Yanukovych himself, his 
main business ally, and his former regional chief of 
staff—has been summoned for questioning or 
arrested. The number of such criminal cases that 
have been opened is reportedly in the thousands, 
although no case has yet gone to trial. The drumbeat 
of criminal investigations has been greeted favorably, 
or with indifference, by Western observers who bear 
little sympathy for the old regime. Yet one is struck 
by how selective the justice system has remained. 


THE BLACKMAIL STATE 

Yale political scientist Keith Darden has argued 
that Ukraine under Kuchma had evolved into a 
“blackmail state.” What made the Kuchma regime 
different was not that it disregarded the law, but that 
it pressured government officials, down the pyra- 
mid of state administration, to engage in unlawful 
activities, such as embezzlement, to make them vul- 
nerable to state retribution. If everyone breaks the 
law, or is coaxed to break the law, then anyone can 
be sued for criminal behavior. Blackmail and its 
corollary, the selective use of law enforcement, 
ensured personal loyalty to the head of the pyramid, 
namely, the president. Since, in a blackmail state, 
legally questionable behavior is the norm rather 
than a deviation from it, the decision to go retro- 
spectively against alleged lawbreakers would theo- 
retically involve a huge number of people, 
including a great many who jumped ship to the 
Yushchenko camp before or after the Orange Revo- 
lution. But the only people targeted thus far share 
in common an affiliation with the losing camp. 

No one is shedding tears at the fate of some unsa- 
vory characters. But what is at stake is the legal pro- 
cess itself. A strategic decision was made to look 
backward to prosecute individuals in a way that was 
politically expedient—to discredit the former oppo- 
sition—trather than to look forward and set new 
standards of prosecutorial independence. Mean- 


while, in cases of murder or attempted murder 
where a backward-looking gaze 1s imperative (the 
beheading of journalist Georgi Gongadze in 1998, 
the attempted poisoning of Yushchenko in 2004, or 
the several political contract killings of the past 
decade), the anticipated prosecutorial breakthroughs 
have thus far failed to materialize. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DOUBTS 

A critical development regarding the rule of law 
will be the fate of the constitutional reform. As was 
noted, the reform passed by parliament in Decem- 
ber 2004 was part of a compromise that paved the 
way for Yushchenko’s election in the repeated sec- 
ond round of December 26. The Yushchenko camp 
saw this initiative as a blatant attempt to prevent the 
opposition from reaping the fruits of a presidential 
victory by shifting power from the presidency to 
parliament and the prime minister. Now that a 
Yushchenko presidency has become reality, there 
appears to be little interest in government circles in 
following through with the constitutional changes, 
set to become effective by January 2006. 

In all likelihood, a move toward parliamentary 
democracy would be of considerable long-term ben- 
efit to Ukraine. As Temple University’s Lucan Way 
notes, “Agreement on the negative effects of presi- 
dentialism comes about as close to a scholarly con- 
sensus as exists in political science.” States that have 
transitioned with relative success from communism 
to democracy in Central Europe have all adopted a 
variation of the parliamentary model. Presidential- 
ism, on the other hand, has prevailed in former 
Soviet republics (except in the Baltics) and has led to 
familiar forms of executive abuse. The democratic 
movement in Ukraine, however, has never had over 
the years a principled position on the issue, oscillat- 
ing between stances that are pro-presidential (in 
1995, when it sided with Kuchma against parlia- 
ment) and pro-parliamentary (in 2001, when it sided 
with parliament against Kuchma), depending on the 
political benefit of the moment. 

The main problem in the genre of presidential 
systems that developed in post-Soviet states is that 
the areas of jurisdiction between the prime minis- 
ter and the president, and thus between the gov- 
ernment and the presidential administration, are 
ill-defined, both by convention and according to the 
law. This ambiguity has the effect of weakening the 
legislature’s ability to hold the executive branch 
accountable. And presidential quasi-governmental 
functions create an extralegal space where non- 
transparent policies tend to proliferate. Far from 


breaking free from this legal limbo, the new 
Yushchenko administration (renamed secretariat) 
has extended the practice of presidential ubiquity 
by endowing the National Security Council with 
powers extending the bounds of conventional secu- 
rity and by multiplying directives “not for publica- 
tion,” a category undefined by law. 

The uncertain relationship between the prime 
minister and president actually did great damage to 
the Orangists’ reform agenda. Increasing conflict cul- 
minated in early September with Yushchenko’ firing 
of Tymoshenko, national security chief Petro 
Poroshenko, and other top officials accused of cor- 
ruption. But even before that, the first eight months 
of the Yushchenko administration were marred by a 
lack of cohesion in government policies. In one of 
the most visible instances, in May 2005, Tymoshenko 
reacted to a rise in the price of oil imported from 
Russia by announcing price controls. This policy, 
after causing widespread shortages, was then openly 
contradicted by Yushchenko. Similar disagreements 
emerged over a policy to 
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Even so, for a government bent on erecting a 
law-based polity, the procedures and process of pol- 
icy making—and the capacity to remove oneself 
from short-term considerations of political expedi- 
ency—should be the yardstick. A Constitutional 
Court ruling overturning the December 2004 
amendments on technical grounds—one of the 
options openly discussed—would be legal, but ıt 
would run the risk of undermining the legitimacy 
of the court, just as the pre-Orange ruling opening 
the door for Kuchma to seek a third term did not 
help the court’ standing. Ignoring the amendments 
altogether would create an even worse precedent for 
the fate of democratic institutions. 


THE NEXT ROUND 
Ukraine will experience yet another feverish elec- 
toral season in March 2006 when parliament is up 
for reelection. As a result of electoral changes passed 
before the Orange Revolution, and this time with the 
full support of the Yushchenko camp, the parlia- 
mentary elections for the 





“reprivatize” prize assets 
that previously had been 
sold to private interests in 
a nontransparent manner. 

This internal tug of 
war has been seen as an 
inevitable clash of politi- 
cal temperaments between the Orange Revolution’s 
two leaders, the “populist” Tymoshenko colliding 
with the “liberal” Yushchenko. The more basic 
problem, however, lies in the two-headed nature of 
executive power in Ukraine, arguably a legacy of 
the Soviet system, when the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party appropriated for itself the 
power to interfere in government affairs. The real 
systemic breakthrough in Ukraine will occur when 
the executive branch has the institutional means to 
act cohesively, and in a manner fully accountable to 
parliament. Appointing a new prime minister and 
head of the presidential secretariat does not address 
the government's structural flaws. 

A streamlined and improved constitutional 
amendment, duly passed by a constitutional major- 
ity in parliament, could achieve the needed reforms 
and is one possible scenario. Yet it remains to be seen 
whether Yushchenko’ prescription for dysfunctional 
government will go further than removing bad 
apples. Since his public approval ratings remain high 
(well above 50 percent), and his camp never wanted 
these reforms to begin with, the political costs of jet- 
tisoning them may seem small and worth the risk. 


After the exhilaration of the Orange 
Revolution, the first eight months of the 
“new era” have been disappointing. 





first time will be con- 
ducted under rules of pure 
proportional representa- 
tion, which means that all 
deputies will be elected 
through party lists. The 
outgoing parliament was 
installed on the basis of a mixed system, with half of 
the deputies elected from party lists, the other half 
through single-mandate plurality votes. The single- 
mandate deputies tended to be of the unaffiliated 
sort who would join so-called oligarchic factions in 
parliament ın order to build a pro-government par- 
liamentary majority apart from the parties that fin- 
ished first in the proportional vote (the Communists 
in the east, the Yushchenko bloc in the west). The 
new electoral law compels every candidate to be 
affiliated with an election bloc, and the 2004 con- 
stitutional amendments would even forbid elected 
deputies from changing factions in parliament (a 
clause censured by the Council of Europe, which 
views it as at odds with European standards). 

The proximity of the parliamentary election, 
coming so soon after the presidential contest, was 
the primary reason given by analysts before the 
September dismissals as to why the Orange govern- 
ment has prioritized popular policies—raising pen- 
sions, threatening the re-privatization of oligarchic 
assets, arresting former officials on corruption 
charges—over lasting reforms. The new government 
has managed to maintain high levels of popular sup- 
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port, but three unknowns could alter the course of 
the parliamentary campaign. 

The first ıs the fate of Tymoshenko. A new 
Orangist opposition likely will coalesce around 
her. Her electoral bloc will run separately, and will 
act as a thorn on Yushchenko’s side. But it 1s 
unlikely to purposely sabotage a pro-government 
majority in parliament. Tymoshenko herself 1s 
from Dnipropetrovsk ın the east, but her electoral 
base lies in western Ukraine. She retains a popu- 
lar following. 

The second unknown is the collapse of the Com- 
munist Party of Ukraine (KPU). Since the 1994 par- 
liamentary elections, the KPU has been the one major 
party with sustained power in the east and south, 
still managing, in the most recent election of 2002, 
to obtain more than 30 percent of the vote in that 
half of the country, far ahead of the other electoral 
blocs. But the KPU is in freefall; its leader garnered a 
humiliating 5 percent of the vote last autumn. The 
KPU electorate, elderly and nostalgic for the Soviet 
Union, is hostile to the Orange Revolution, but it is 
unclear where it will migrate in the 2006 election. 

The third unknown is what will happen more 
generally to the electorate that opposed the Orange 
Revolution ın the east and south (by a proportion 
of 75 percent). The Yushchenko government has 
tended to be in denial regarding the significance of 
Ukraine's regional electoral split. The victors have 
viewed the anti-Orange east with a mixture of con- 
tempt and condescension. Eastern elites, tainted by 
the blackmail state, are seen as illegitimate, making 
the search for regional allies a low priority. Eastern 
and southern voters, for their part, are seen as vic- 
tims of an information blockage who were never in 
a position to express their true interests. 

Polls in the first half of 2005 have suggested a 
potential breakthrough in the anti-Orange zone, 
with a plurality of voters in the south expressing 
trust ın Yushchenko and Tymoshenko, while the 
industrial east remains profoundly distrustful. The 
strong caveat is that expressing confidence in the 
president or prime minister can be very different 
from supporting a specific political party when 
given the choice among several options at election 
time. In the heavily regionalized electoral politics 
of Ukraine, since 1990 no political party or electoral 
coalition perceived to be associated with western 
Ukraine has been able to make a significant show- 
ing in eastern or southern Ukraine. 

The electoral arithmetic is such that “losing” the 
east and south would most likely not prevent a pro- 
Orange coalition from winning the 2006 contest— 


unless Tymoshenko decides to act as a far less loyal 
opposition, a not implausible scenario. The other 
wild card is Pora, now a political party and unde- 
terred from criticizing the government. An Orange 
win, if it repeated the regional polarization of 
Yushchenko’s 2004 victory, would suggest that elec- 
toral behavior in the country’s anti-Orange areas 
cannot be reduced to media manipulation and false 
consciousness. This might force Orange elites to 
begin taking the regional factor seriously. 


THE TEST OF SUCCESS 

After the exhilaration of the Orange Revolution, 
the first eight months of the “new era” have been 
disappointing. Economic policy has been wildly 
inconsistent. Inflation is up. GDP growth is 
down—quite drastically, from 12.1 percent in 
2004 to 4 percent in the first half of 2005, a 
plunge that is hard to disassociate from the new 
government's populist policies. And the level of 
foreign investment is as pitiful as ever. In foreign 
policy, this year’s referendums in France and the 
Netherlands that rejected the European Union 
constitution have dealt a serious blow to the ten- 
uous hopes of Ukrainian integration into the EU. 

But the true test of Orange success lies less in the 
fate of policies than in the determination to change 
the political rules of the game. Irrespective of the 
EU's internal problems, or of the uncertain relation- 
ship with Russia, Ukraine’s reputation in Europe 
and whatever prospects remain for eventual inte- 
gration into the European Union ultimately rest on 
the ability of government officials to exercise 
restraint under the law. 

The Orange Revolution still has the potential to 
yield a profound regime change in Ukraine, but 
despite their relative youth and familiarity with 
Western modes of political conduct, Orange elites 
have yet to give indication that this change is immi- 
nent. Yushchenko’s bold decision to fire the cabinet 
could be read as a sign that he is determined to bring 
the much-heralded changes. But the political fallout 
from the shakeup is fraught with uncertainty. 

The one area where change has been apparent 
has been the media, with recent polls showing that 
nearly half of Ukrainians believe that information 
has become “significantly more free,” a remarkable 
achievement when contrasted to the media clamp- 
down in neighboring Russia. What remains to be 
seen is the extent to which broadcast media report- 
ing will remain balanced in the cauldron of a rela- 
tively unpredictable parliamentary campaign. Once 
more, all eyes will be on Ukraine. |_| 
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The Great Powers in Central Asia 


as the site of a new “great game,” with the 

United States vying for influence with Russia 
and China. The label first reemerged when the 
United States began pushing hard for the creation of 
an oil pipeline route through Azerbaijan, Georgia, 
and Turkey (the Baku-Tbilisi-Ceyhan pipeline) as an 
alternative to shipping Caspian oil and gas through 
Russia or Iran. Many thought that the opening of us 
bases in Uzbekistan and Kyrgyzstan and increased 
military cooperation with the region's three other 
states—all part of the strategic deployment designed 
to oust the Taliban and then rebuild civil order in 
Afghanistan after September 11—ensured us “vic- 
tory” in the game. 

But invoking the nineteenth-century competition 
between Russia and England does not do justice to 
the complexity of the evolving geopolitical situa- 
tion in Central Asia. While Washington enjoys 
unprecedented international power, its influence in 
the region shows clear signs of having peaked. 

The most glaring example is Uzbekistan’s request 
that the United States vacate its air base in Uzbek- 
istan in early 2006, Tashkent having decided to cast 
its lot with Beijing and Moscow rather than with 
Washington. Tashkent’ request came in the imme- 
diate aftermath of a July 2005 summit of the Shang- 
hai Cooperation Organization (sco), held in Astana, 
Kazakhstan, at which all six member nations—Rus- 
sia, China, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, and 
Uzbekistan—called on Washington to set a date for 
its military withdrawal from the region. 

The Shanghai statement was less a threat than 
a warning to the United States that it could not 
take its foothold in Central Asia for granted. The 
status of the us base in Kyrgyzstan has since been 
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reaffirmed, while the ouster from Uzbekistan’s 
Karsi-Khanabad base was the final stage of already 
seriously deteriorating relations between Tashkent 
and Washington. 

Initially, both Russia and China accepted the us 
military presence in Central Asia as an inevitable 
part of America’s response to the 9-11 terrorist 
attacks. But neither country was willing to have its 
national interests overshadowed in the region. Now 
able to couch their policies and entreaties in terms 
of geopolitical balance, Moscow and Beijing appear 
less hegemonic to the Central Asian states. With 
time, Washington has come to be viewed as the 
greater threat to the region’s nondemocratic ruling 
elites, who fear that they are targets for ouster. 

The leaders of all five Central Asian states 
expected more from their support of the us-led “war 
on terror” efforts in Afghanistan. The poorer coun- 
tries—Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, and Kyrgyzstan— 
expected far greater additions to their annual foreign 
assistance packages than were in fact forthcoming. 
All five thought security cooperation with the United 
States would “fast-track” the upgrading of their mil- 
itary and security services, while Washington envi- 
sioned incremental military reform, mostly locally 
funded and likely to take at least a generation. 

Russia and China supported Washington's efforts 
as long as they concentrated on the shared goal of 
removing internationally condemned transnational 
terrorist movements. But neither Beijing nor 
Moscow accepted Washingtons premise that the war 
on terror should be extended to ousting the govern- 
ment of Saddam Hussein in Iraq. They fell further at 
odds with Washington during the second adminis- 
tration of George W. Bush, when the rhetorical 
thrust of us foreign policy became focused on sup- 
porting “democratic revolutions” and “freeing the 
world’ citizens from tyranny”—policies that could 
be construed as targeting countries in the region, 
and potentially even Russia and China. 
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Developments in Central Asia have been at least 
as disappointing to policy makers in Washington as 
developments in Washington have been to Central 
Asian leaders. Strategically, these states were impor- 
tant as a launching pad for military and humani- 
tarjan operations in Afghanistan, and because of Us 
interest in the development of reliable oil and gas 
alternatives to the Persian Gulf. 

Washington never expected any of the Central 
Asian states to follow the path of Latvia, Lithuania, 
or Estonia into the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, and none was seen as likely to be admitted into 
any of the key European political and economic asso- 
ciations. But Us policy makers did hope the countries 
would make steady progress toward becoming 
democracies with market-driven economies. 


LOWER EXPECTATIONS 

In late 2001 and most of 2002, us leaders and 
those from other Western governments talked a 
great deal about the importance of increased engage- 
ment with the Central Asian states and about the 
need for international financial institutions to work 
more closely with them to help them cope with 
unresolved developmental challenges caused by the 
breakup of the Soviet Union. In the end this proved 
to be little more than talk. Even after the Georgian 
and Ukrainian revolutions, regime change in Cen- 
tral Asia did not become a US priority. 

While there was a rise in US aid to the region, in 
most categories it proved short-lived, and the scale 
of increased US security assistance was designed to 
respond to immediate US security needs. Military 
assistance rose strikingly in 2002 and 2003, only to 
drop sharply in the next two years when the rela- 
tive importance of the us bases in the region began 
to diminish. 

In addition, until 2004 the Bush administration 
did not make a serious effort to use the threat of 
funding cutoffs as an effective tool of policy. It was 
only last year that nearly $20 million of assistance to 
the Uzbek government was cut off after the secretary 
of state would not certify that Tashkent had made 
progress in human rights. Future aid also is in doubt 
because of the Uzbek governments refusal to allow 
an international investigation into circumstances sur- 
rounding the use of force in May 2005 to put down 
demonstrations in Andijan, in which several hundred 
civilians were killed by government troops. 

The Department of Defense made no effort to 
block the State Department's actions, implying at 
least that Washington had a sufficient military pres- 
ence in Central Asia to protect US interests. The Pen- 


tagon had already begun to “step down” the readi- 
ness of its base in Uzbekistan, but did wish to pre- 
serve long-term basing rights as a protection against 
future security risks in Afghanistan and Pakistan. 


A FOCUS ON SECURITY TIES 

The faltering Us-Uzbek relationship makes ties 
between Washington and Kyrgyzstan even more 
important. The us military facility at Manas airport 
now serves as a major logistical hub for Us opera- 
tions in Afghanistan. Kurmanbek Bakiyev, the coun- 
trys new president, reaffirmed the status of the base 
during a visit to Kyrgyzstan by Defense Secretary 
Donald Rumsfeld in August 2005, shortly after 
Bakiyev’s election. This base provides about a hun- 
dred local jobs and revenue for the government and 
local suppliers. 

But as with Uzbekistan, the limitations of the 
relationship offered by the United States have made 
geopolitical balance the Kyrgyz government's over- 
riding goal. The country’s former president, Askar 
Akayev—who was ousted in a bloodless revolt ear- 
lier this year—had quickly become amenable to 
Russia’s offers of friendship and to prospects of 
improved cooperation with China during his 
tenure. The Bakiyev government seems certain to 
continue the balancing act. 

The new president, moreover, does not believe 
that his rise to power was the result of a us global 
strategy for democratization. Rather, he saw it as the 
product of growing local discontent with President 
Akayev. If anything, in the months before the par- 
liamentary elections that led to Akayev’s ouster, the 
Kyrgyz opposition was angered by what it viewed 
as Washington's relative lack of interest in the 
upcoming elections. After Akayev's departure, the 
interim government reestablished relations with 
Moscow faster than with Washington. 

Although it does not host a military base, Kazakh- 
stan is the Central Asian state of greatest interest to 
us policy makers. With Kazakhstan on track to pump 
more oil for export daily than Iran by 2010, the 
United States no longer fears that long-term access 
of Western nations to Caspian oil might be at risk. 
The Baku-Tbilisi-Ceyhan pipeline is already a reality, 
and the Kazakhs are likely to commit at least some 
of their new output to this route. The government in 
Astana is an important partner for Washington. 

The Kazakhs sense this. That is why they even- 
tually decided to send a small group of 27 troops 
to Iraq to support the us-led effort after initially 
opposing the war in terms that were only slightly 
more measured than those of Russia. Still, the 


improved us-Kazakh relationship has not come at 
the expense of improving relations between Kaza- 
khstan and either Russia or China. The subtlety of 
Kazakhstan's foreign policy underscores a growing 
professionalism in the country’s policy-making elite 
as well as the diplomatic skills of the president, 
Nursultan Nazarbayev. 

The us-Kazakh relationship has shown resilience 
even with continuing US pressure on the Kazakhs to 
democratize their political system. This pressure 
escalates any time the Kazakhs are perceived as mov- 
ing backward to further consolidate presidential 
power and its arbitrary exercise, but there is little 
sense of threat attached to official Us warnings. 

A major test of the relationship will come when 
President Nazarbayev goes to the polls seeking 
reelection in December 2005. Insisting he is com- 
mitted to a path to democracy based on “evolution 
not revolution,” the president seems unlikely to take 
the risk of a fully transparent electoral process. But 
it remains to be seen whether Kazakhstan's increas- 
ingly organized political 
opposition will be able to 
persuade people to take 
to the streets if the elec- 
tion shows gross irregu- 


larities. 
Turkmenistan and 
Tajikistan do not figure 


prominently in us strategic thinking about Central 
Asia. Given the increasingly idiosyncratic—perhaps 
irrational—behavior of Turkmenistan’s president, 
Saparmurat Niyazov, the United States has largely 
written off the prospect of us firms playing a major 
role in the development of that country’s oil and gas 
reserves as long as Niyazov remains in power. 

However, the United States could find itself lean- 
ing on the Turkmen government, the most tyranni- 
cal in the region, to provide logistical support for us 
troops in Afghanistan since Turkmenistan has year- 
round highway access to Afghanistan. Until now 
Turkmenistan has permitted only large volumes of 
humanitarian assistance bound for Afghanistan to 
pass through its territory. There has also been 
increased cooperation between Us and Turkmen 
officials to interdict heroin and opium crossing 
through the country. 

Improving narcotics interdiction figures, too, as 
the principal Us security concern in Tajikistan, 
where narcotrafficking dwarfs most other economic 
pursuits. This is a fragile state, recovering slowly 
from a devastating civil war that did not end until 
1997. Tajikistan’s government is eager to cooperate 





While Washington enjoys unprecedented 
international power, its influence in the 
region shows clear signs of having peaked. 
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even more closely with the United States. Currently 
NATO forces are allowed access to bases and to use 
highways bound for Afghanistan, although the 
roadway link between the two countries has high 
mountain passes that are impassable during the 
long winter. 


RUSSIA’S PRESENCE REDEFINED 

Ironically, the increased Us security presence in 
Central Asia has worked to Russias advantage. Rus- 
sian President Vladimir Putin has extracted conces- 
sions from states in the region that might otherwise 
not have been granted, such as basing rights for the 
Russian military in Kyrgyzstan, a long-term lease for 
a base in Tajikistan, and—even before the spring 
2005 rift between Tashkent and Washington— 
increased coordination of Russia's air defense with 
that of Uzbekistan. 

Much of Russia’s enhanced military presence is 
more show than substance, designed to demonstrate 
to a domestic audience that Putin is successfully 
Teasserting Russian promi- 
nence in traditional areas 
of geopolitical domina- 
tion, even in the face of 
US encroachments. How- 
ever, a memorandum on 
military cooperation signed 
between Moscow and 
Tashkent in June 2005 (which has not been publicly 
revealed) could substantially increase Russia's mili- 
tary capacity in the region. 

The various bilateral relationships between the 
Central Asian states and Russia each have had their 
ups and downs, but officials in the region are often 
quite eager to improve ties. Partnership with Rus- 
sia is fine as long as Moscow does not dictate the 
terms or demand exclusivity. Indeed, most of Cen- 
tral Asia's ruling elite share more goals with their 
Russian counterparts than they do with leaders 
from other parts of the world, and all speak the 
same language. (Every Central Asian leader speaks 
Russian as either his first or second language.) They 
also all share a sense of annoyance for having been 
judged “bad boys” by the United States (and to a 
lesser degree by the Europeans). 

Because Russia still lacks the resources to 
reform its own military, its material enticements 
for enhanced cooperation remain relatively small. 
As a result, efforts to transform the collective secu- 
rity organization of the Commonwealth of Inde- 
pendent States (cis) into an effective multilateral 
force have yielded little fruit. By contrast, there 
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does seem to be substantially improved coopera- 
tion among the internal security agencies of the 
region’s countries, an area in which Russia is seen 
as having an edge. 

Russia remains a major arms merchant in Cen- 
tral Asia, given the virtual dependence of all the 
region’s militaries on Russian (or more accurately 
Soviet) equipment, and the ease with which spare 
parts can be obtained and repairs carried out. The 
Kyrgyz and Kazakhs cite this factor as an impor- 
tant reason for continued close military coopera- 
tion with Russia, and the Uzbeks still obtain 
equipment from the Russians. 

Although all of the countries have begun to reach 
out to the global marketplace, Russian capital con- 
tinues to capture a piece of their markets. Russia is 
still a major trading partner for all the Central Asian 
states, especially on the import side. The economies 
of Kyrgyzstan and Tajikistan in particular remain 
heavily dependent on goods coming in from Russia. 
Russia has the largest economy in the region, and 
despite its own incomplete economic reforms, high 
oil prices have added to the already ample capital 
available for export. Geography favors Moscow's 
desire to play a major economic role, especially in 
the energy sectors. 


THE HIGH-ENERGY STRATEGY 

Moscow is pursuing a clear economic strategy 
in Central Asia, seeking dominance in the region’s 
gas industry; control of its hydroelectric power; 
and a major voice, if not a near veto, on legal 
questions concerning the development of offshore 
Caspian oil and gas reserves. So far Russia has 
been less successful with the last goal than the first 
two. The Kazakhs and Russians have already 
delineated their national zones in the Caspian Sea, 
with wide areas of common development and sev- 
eral joint Kazakh-Russian offshore projects. But 
the sea’s legal status is still being worked out by 
the five littoral nations (Azerbaijan, Iran, Kaza- 
khstan, Russia, and Turkmenistan). 

The biggest challenge to Russia will not be gain- 
ing access to natural gas but being able to afford 
improvements to the pipeline system necessary to 
market it. The Kazakh and Russian gas industries 
are working in tandem on how to transport it 
through Kazakhstan for processing in Russia. Rus- 
sia’s Gazprom has signed a cooperation agreement 
with both Kyrgyzstan and the reorganized Uzbek 
state gas company Uzbekneftegaz, the latter a major 
producer and supplier of energy for the Central 
Asian region. 


Russia's growing partnerships with Central Asia's 
other gas producers put Turkmenistan in a difficult 
position, because they increase Russia’s ability to 
isolate Ashgabat, forcing the Turkmen to surrender 
more control over the marketing and development 
of its gas industry to Russia. But the Turkmen-Rus- 
sian relationship remains problematic: a 25-year 
agreement signed in 2003 lasted just over a year 
before Ashgabad cut off supplies in an attempt to 
improve payment terms. 

The United Energy Systems of Russia (RAO-UES) 
has also been moving into Central Asia aggressively 
in the past few years. Like Gazprom, RAO-UES would 
like to use Central Asian energy to serve European 
markets. Its management has calculated that devel- 
oping some of the water resources in Kyrgyzstan and 
Tajikistan would be more economical than develop- 
ing hydroelectric power in parts of Siberia, given the 
presence of the Soviet-era unified electrical grid 
throughout Central Asia that it has been helping to 
manage. In the past few years RAO-UES has expanded 
its role to incorporate large hydroelectric stations in 
both Kyrgyzstan and Tajikistan, where most of Cen- 
tral Asia’s water resources are found. 

As its control of hydroelectric power in Central 
Asia increases, Russia will gain a critical voice in the 
management of the region's water resources. All five 
Central Asian states still rely on the Soviet-era reser- 
voir system, which had most of its water storage 
facilities in Tajikistan and Kyrgyzstan, and water is 
doled out through negotiated agreements by the 
five states in an annual quota system that favors the 
downstream agricultural users (Uzbekistan, Turk- 
menistan, and southern Kazakhstan). Russia’s lead- 
ers are aware of the geopolitical influence they will 
gain by controlling Central Asia’s hydroelectric 
power and gas pipeline system, and they are look- 
ing for new levers to achieve this goal. 


TOMORROW'S SUPERPOWER 

Everyone recognized that the us military pres- 
ence in Kyrgyzstan and Uzbekistan constituted an 
encroachment on Russia’s sphere of influence, 
which Moscow sought to parlay to its own advan- 
tage. But unlike Russia, China was not considered 
even an indirect party whose sensibilities might be 
affected by the opening of us bases just a few hun- 
dred miles from the Chinese border. Thus there 
were few concessions that China could gain from 
Washington, although it did receive one: the desig- 
nation of the East Turkestan Islamic Movement as 
an international terrorist organization. This had 
direct consequences in Central Asia, as it led to the 


outlawing of local Uighur groups thought to be 
associated with their co-ethnics in western China. 

The us military presence in the region has 
prompted Beijing to focus on bilateral as well as 
multilateral initiatives toward Central Asia. One of 
the most important has been the strengthening of 
the Shanghai Cooperation Organization, of which 
both Russia and China and all the Central Asian 
states except Turkmenistan are members. The sco’s 
first-ever joint military exercises were held ın the 
summer of 2003, the sco Anti-Terrorism Center 
opened in January 2004, and the sco formally inau- 
gurated a heads of state meeting in June 2004. 

Beijing is also eager to establish bilateral security 
relationships with each of the sco states. Military 
cooperation is furthest along with the Kyrgyz, who 
have received $1.2 million worth of military equip- 
ment from China, and with the Kazakhs, who have 
purchased equipment, including for communica- 
tions and for specialized forces, valued at $3 mil- 
hon. Prospects for improved Uzbek-Chinese 
military cooperation were substantially enhanced 
after President Islam Karimov’ state visit to China 
in June 2005. The Uzbek president, under substan- 
tial criticism in the West at the time because of the 
Andijan killings, was received in Beijing with a 21- 
gun salute. 

Whatever its potential might be, the sco has not 
yet fully evolved as an organization, nor is its final 
membership set. For now it serves as a setting in 
which issues of bilateral and multilateral concern 
can be thoroughly debated and sometumes even 
resolved. As one country’s top diplomat remarked: 
“With the Chinese in the room, the Russians can’t 
resort to their usual tricks.” 

China’s size and economic potential make Bei- 
jing at least a silent presence in virtually every set- 
ting of importance involving the Central Asian 
states—and sometimes it is a visible and vocal one. 
Trade with China is increasingly significant to all 
the states in the region, but its economic presence 
is largest in Kyrgyzstan arid Kazakhstan. Kyrgyzstan 
hopes to be a gateway to China because both are 
members of the World Trade Organization, and 
China has become a major investor m Kazakhstan’s 
oil industry to merease its access to Caspian oil and 
gas reserves. The Kazakhs and Chinese also are 
building a new jointly owned oil pipeline to link 
Kenkiyak in Kazakhstan to Atyrau in China. 

China’s economic and geopolitical potential 
makes at least two of the bordering Central Asian 
States nervous. The Tajik-Chinese border is rela- 
uvely small and of limited strategic importance to 
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the Chinese; the same cannot be said of China’s bor- 
ders with both Kazakhstan and Kyrgyzstan. Yet the 
Kazakhs and the Kyrgyz understand there is no way 
that the future of their countries can be fully sepa- 
rated from that of China. And there is httle indica- 
tion that they have become more nervous about 
China in the past few years. 

In fact, the opposite seems to be true. Both coun- 
tries appear a bit more comfortable in their ability 
to manage the relationship with Beijing, which they 
see as sometimes requiring concessions on their 
part, as was the case with delineations of their bor- 
ders. The long-term relationship with China could 
prove more problematic than the one with Russia: 
Chinas potential power seems almost limitless, and 
the needs of its growing population could over- 
whelm those of the Central Asians. For the near 
term, however, China’s posture toward the Central 
Asian states appears generally supportive of the 
goals of these state’s leaders. 


THE GREAT GAME REVISITED 

Central Asia confronts numerous shared prob- 
lems with few if any regional mechanisms to man- 
age them. Tensions linger over common water 
supplies, tenuous borders, the treatment of mnor- 
ity populations, obstacles to intraregional trade, 
narcotrafficking and organized crime, and the 
export and spread of extremist ideologies. 

At the national level, most countries’ economic 
prospects have not changed appreciably, save ın the 
case of Kazakhstan, whose economy has been bol- 
stered by high energy prices. The political systems 
have been slow to open to wider public participa- 
tion, and chances are slim that growing popular 
opposition will lead to peaceful transfers of power 
at the ballot box. The region has seen two manifes- 
tations of public protest in the past year alone— 
the ouster of President Akayev in Kyrgyzstan and 
large anti-government demonstrations in Uzbek- 
istan—and it is hard to believe these do not foretell 
graver events. 

The United States, Russia, and China have spent 
the past few years jockeying for position in the 
region, as have, to a lesser degree, regional powers 
like Turkey, Iran, and India. But without exception, 
the three major powers have been far more con- 
cerned with what the states of the region will do for 
them, and not with how best to help these states 
better serve their own national interests, The chal- 
lenges facing Central Asian states’ ‘yemmairrlargely 
unchanged, and governments there‘have received 
few new tools to address them. ``? i Da ee 
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Autocrats, Islamists, and the Rise 


of Radicalism in Central Asia 
ERIC MCGLINCHEY 


f the many striking developments 1n post- 
() Soviet Central Asia, perhaps the most 

notable is the revival and radicalization of 
Islam. Although Islam never disappeared during 
Moscow’s seven decades of control, Central Asians, 
much like their Russian Orthodox counterparts, 
were encouraged and at times coerced to abandon 
religion in deference to the Communist party's ideal 
of homo sovieticus, the soviet man. 

In the 1920s and 1930s the party’s faithful tra- 
versed the Kazakh steppe to establish strongholds 
among the Uzbek and Tajik cities lying between the 
Amu and Syr Darya rivers. In the following years, 
outward signs of Islam became fewer and fewer. 
Soviet bureaucrats converted mosques into ware- 
houses and cultural centers. They padlocked the 
doors to madrassas, jailed uncooperative religious 
leaders, and staged veil-burning ceremonies to com- 
cide with International Women's Day. By the 1960s 
Central Asian Islam had become Sovietized—not 
eliminated, but outwardly subordinated to and rou- 
tinized by the Soviet state. 

Social scientists confirm what many know from 
their own lives: culture and beliefs are slow to 
change Visiting Central Asia’s government centers 
today, it is not a surprise to see monuments to sec- 
ular rule. Indeed, statues of Lenin continue to tower 
over city squares throughout Central Asia. Travel 
beyond the capitals’ marble and cement, however, 
and into the traditional old cities or the country- 
side, and the crescent-topped minarets rise above 
Central Asia once again. Islam has returned to the 
region, or rather, the public markers of Islam have 
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returned, for most likely it was only the visual sym- 
bols of religion that disappeared under Soviet rule. 

There is no one Islam in post-Soviet Central 
Asia. Just as Uzbeks will debate proper head cover- 
ing for attending the mosque, so more broadly do 
Central Asians contest what it means to be a Mus- 
lim 15 years after communism’s collapse. Raise the 
question with a government official, and he will 
extol the region’s “traditional” imams—religious 
leaders who today, much as they did during the 
Soviet period, seek common ground with the polit- 
ical elite. Of course, not all imams want close ties 
with the state and it is here, among the indepen- 
dent-minded, that the question of multiple Islams 
in Central Asia arises. 

Radicals are one subgroup among these 
independent-minded Muslims. Radical Islamists are 
those who seek to replace secular governance with 
rule based on sharia, or Islamic law. These Islamists 
may be militant, readily embracing the use of force 
to further their political goals. Alternatively, they 
may attempt political change through unarmed rev- 
olution, choosing mass mobilization rather than 
violence in their attempt to build sharia rule. 

Both violent and nonviolent Islamist groups find 
support in Central Asia society. But measuring the 
extent of this support 1s difficult. Islamist groups 
are banned throughout the region and, as such, few 
Central Asians openly admit to radical or militant 
leanings. Nevertheless, by studying what these 
groups do and the frequency and intensity of their 
actions, we can obtain rough measures of Islamist 
support across the Central Asian nations. 


ISLAM AND THE STATE 

In recent years both local and Western scholars 
have begun to reevaluate the Soviet influence on 
Central Asian Islam. These new interpretations 


demonstrate that practicing Muslims, rather than 
only being the victims of communist repression, 
coexisted with and at times benefited from the 
Soviet bureaucracy. This is not to say the Soviet 
leaders did not employ coercion in their early 
attempts to consolidate authority in Central Asia. 
What these studies do show, however, is that after 
the brutality of the 1920s and 1930s, Moscow 
began what ultimately would prove a remarkably 
successful assimilation of the region's Islamic elite 
into the patronage-based system of Soviet rule. This 
patronage-based strategy of co-opting the Muslim 
elite persists in Central Asia today. Critically, how- 
ever, the current results of this Soviet-era strategy 
have been decidedly mixed. 

The communists policed the Islamic elite through 
the saDuM, the Central Asian Muslim Spiritual Direc- 
torate. The muftiate, as Central Asians refer to the 
directorate, controlled religious education as well as 
decided who could or could not become an imam. 
Although the directorate was, on paper, independent 
of the government, the board nevertheless main- 
tained close ties with the regional and central admin- 
istration. Thus, the muftiate distributed religious 
offices—and the accompanying privileges of office— 
much as did any other ministry within the Soviet 
bureaucracy: while it expected some degree of com- 
petence among the Islamic elite, what the directorate 
most rewarded was loyalty to the state. 

The muftiate remains today the key institution 
through which Central Asian governments attempt 
to control Islam and the Islamic elite. Reconstituted 
at the state level following the Soviet collapse, the 
regions now five muftiates continue to allocate 
Islamic offices according to deference to state 
power. That this Soviet strategy should persist is to 
be expected. In three of the five Central Asian states 
the same elites that ruled under Mikhail Gorbachey, 
the last Soviet leader, remain in power today. And 
even in the Kyrgyz and Tajik cases, where there has 
been leadership change, the current presidents held 
high office during communist rule. That this strat- 
egy is often no longer successful in patterning Islam 
in the states image has undoubtedly come as a sur- 
prise to Central Asia’s Soviet-trained political elite. 

Despite their shared histories, the Uzbek and Tajik 
muftates have been less able to prevent extremism 
than have their Kazakh, Kyrgyz, and Turkmen coun- 
terparts. Part of this variation, Western scholars and 
many Central Asians themselves argue, derives from 
the historical embeddedness of Islam in the region. 
Practicing Muslims have lived in the territory that 1s 
today Uzbekistan and Tajikistan for over 12 cen- 
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tunes. And although the rulers and inhabitants of 
Silk Road cities such as Bukhara and Samarqand 
changed over the years, these cities’ importance as 
centers of Muslim learning remained steady. In con- 
trast, in the lands of the Turkmen, Kazakhs, and Kyr- 
gyz nomads, the conversion to Islam was more 
recent and, paradoxically, embraced by many only 
after Soviet modernization. 

Yet, to claim that the intensity of religious asso- 
ciation or gravitation toward radicalism or funda- 
mentalism is a function of how long Islam has been 
practiced in a region would be a mistake. Indeed, 
one need only look to fundamentalist movements 
in the United States to see that extremist beliefs 
have found more fertile ground in the new world 
than they have on the European continent. 

In fact, government policies—and not toward 
religion but toward domestic opposition—are 
equally or more important to the rise of Islamist 
groups than the duration of religious practice or the 
old and in many respects now inconsequential muf- 
tiates. Islamist radicalism in Central Asia, much as 
it has been elsewhere in the world, is in large part a 
response to authoritarianism. Where governments 
tolerate some degree of political opposition—either 
in parliaments or in the press—society’s enthusiasm 
for Islamist goals is limited. In contrast, where gov- 
ernments seek to limit meaningful political contes- 
tation, the anti-establishment message of extremist 
Islam finds growing support. Nowhere has this rela- 
tionship between authoritarian politics and radical 
Islam been more pronounced than in Uzbekistan. 


A FOOTHOLD IN UZBEKISTAN 

In September 2000 the Clinton administration 
added the Islamic Movement of Uzbekistan (IMU) 
to the State Department's list of foreign terrorist 
organizations, a distinction the IMU now shares with 
Al Qaeda and 38 other militant groups. The admin- 
istration’s decision to single out the imu was based 
on evidence linking the Uzbek group to Al Qaeda 
and the Taliban as well as to a series of hostage tak- 
ings and deadly bombings in 1999. us bombs are 
alleged to have killed the imu’s commander, Juma 
Namangami, in northern Afghanistan in November 
2001. Namangani’s disappearance, however, only 
temporarily silenced the imu. In 2004 the group 
claimed responsibility for a series of fatal explosions 
in the Uzbek capital, Tashkent. 

Less violent but equally deserving of censure, 
Uzbekistan President Islam Karimov and his sup- 
porters contend, is the radical Hizb ut-Tahrir (HT), 
the Party of Liberation. The Uzbek leaders aversion 
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to HT 1s understandable. HT members, active not 
only in Uzbekistan but across Central Asia, the Mid- 
dle East, and Europe, maintain that their goal is non- 
violent revolution that will topple secular regimes 
and replace them with a Muslim caliphate. HT is 
banned in Uzbekistan, as it is in Germany, Russia, 
and much of the Middle East, and as ıt most likely 
will be in the near future in the United Kingdom. 

HTs rhetoric is chauvinist and virulently anti- 
Semitic. In the wake of the July 2005 London bomb- 
ings, Prime Minister Tony Blair labeled HT leaders 
“preachers of hate.” President Karimov could not 
agree more. According to US State Department 
estimates, his secu- 7 
rity forces jailed 
nearly 5,000 Uzbeks Ee- /- 
between 1999 and WAS. Ma 
2001 for participat- 4 
ing in HT activities. 
Recent years have 
not seen any easing E! 
in the governments § ia 
campaign against WAE 
what it claims is 
spreading extrem- 
ism. In May 2005, } 
Uzbek government [i 
troops killed hun- 
dreds in what the 
state press service 
labeled an uprising of 
“radical Islamists and evil forces” in the eastern city 
of Andijan. That the Andijan protesters or the 
many thousands imprisoned in Uzbek jails are in 
fact all radical Islamists is unlikely. What is certain, 
however, is that between the resurgence of the IMU 
and the spread of HT, extremist Islam does have a 
foothold in Uzbekistan. 

Militant Islam was also on the nse in Tajikistan 
in the 1990s: it played a central role in that countrys 
civil war. Between 1992 and 1997, the Islamic 
Renaissance Party (IRP) fought President Emomali 
Rakhmonov’s Russian- and Uzbek-backed military. 
The IRP was itself not without outside supporters, 
receiving funds and weapons from former 
mujahideen turned government ministers in Kabul 
and from Islamists in Iran and Pakistan. The IRP also 
benefited from a politically inspired upsurge of reli- 
gious ethnonationalism. President Rakhmonov, 
though he enjoyed support from his native Kulyab 
region in the south, was perceived elsewhere in 
Tajikistan as a communist holdover and a puppet of 
Moscow. Rakhmonoy, in short, was the opposite of 
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what many imagined national identity should 
encompass in post-Soviet Tajikistan. For many, sup- 
porting the IRP represented both a rejection of 
Rakhmonov and his Moscow handlers and an act of 
defining what it meant to be Tayk following the col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union. 

This new identity did not come without costs. An 
estimated 50,000 Tajiks died in the civil war, and 
President Rakhmonov remains in power today. Crit- 
ically though, the IRP, unlike Uzbekistan’s IMU, has 
become less rather than more militant in recent years. 
Other Islamist groups, moreover, have found 
little support among the aes population. Hizb 
ut-Tahrir is active 
in Tajikistan—yet 
those attracted to HT 
are predominantly 
ethnic Uzbeks, and 
the activities of almost 
all HT cells in Tajik- 
istan are directed 
not against the Rakh- 
monov government, 
but against President 
Karimov of Uzbek- 
istan. 

Why ın Tajik- 
istan should mili- 
tant Islam fade while 
in neighboring Uzbek- 
istan extremist groups 
find increasing support among the population? One 
likely explanation lies in the differing political tra- 
jectories of both countries over the past decade. In 
Tajikistan, political competition was institutional- 
ized, albeit imperfectly, after the civil war. In Uzbek- 
istan, the Karimov regime has remained steadfastly 
intolerant of any opposition. Barred from all 
branches of government at the local, regional, and 
national levels as well as from the media, a growing 
number of Uzbek oppositionists feel they have few 
alternatives but to support the revolutionary agenda 
of the IMU and HT. 


THE ANDIJAN UPRISING 

It is not only the political opposition in Uzbek- 
istan that the repressive Karimov government is 
pushing toward the extremist camp. Even those 
without political ambitions are suspect in the eyes of 
government authorities. The events leading to the 
May 2005 mass uprising in Andijan illustrate this 
pomt. In June 2004 Uzbek police jailed 23 prominent 
Andijan businessmen on charges of Islamist extrem- 


ism. That the businessmen were Islamic is undis- 
puted. A central reason for their success was their 
shared faith: the mutual assurance that, as devout 
Muslims, they would honor one anothers contracts 
aided capital accumulation. Their common beliefs, 
in effect, provided the needed property guarantees 
that the predatory and corrupt Uzbek officials did 
not. Moreover, their businesses—bakeries and cloth- 
ing, furniture, and construction companies—were 
among the most sought after places of employment 
in the city. 

Most governments would welcome such 
entrepreneurs. In Uzbekistan, however, where state 
authority is maintained by patronage and coercion— 
that is, by making political appointees dependent on 
the central government for personal enrichment— 
the Muslim businessmen posed a threat to Karimovs 
control in Andijan. Indeed, in May 2004, one month 
before the businessmen were jailed, Karimov sacked 
Andijan’s long-serving governor, Qobiljon Obidov. 
Speaking from Andi- 
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including many women with their children—in 
what became a spontaneous outpouring of frustra- 
tion against the Karimov regime. Within 24 hours 
many of these protesters were dead, shunted by gov- 
ernment troops into side streets and killed in a hail 
of gunfire. 

The Organization for Security and Cooperation 
in Europe estimates that between 300 and 500 
protesters, for the most part unarmed civilians, died 
in the May uprising. The Uzbek government dis- 
putes this finding, arguing that fewer than 200 died, 
the majority armed Islamic militants and govern- 
ment soldiers. Findings from interviews with those 
who were at the protests, including my own, dis- 
credit Karimov’ depiction of the Andijan protesters 
as radical Islamists connected to the same militant 
groups that carried out the May and July 2004 
bombings in Tashkent. 

Most likely, however, the government's response 
to Andijan has furthered the militant cause. With the 

political opposition 








jan, where he had 
traveled to oversee the 
governors removal, 
the Uzbek president 
explained that shak- 
ing up the local elite 
was necessary because 
“personal connections have intensified in the region” 
under Obidov’s tenure. As Andijan residents later 
confirmed during my own visits to the region, Kari- 
mov dismissed the governor because he was more 
responsive to the local businessmen than he was to 
the central administration. 

Although many were displeased by Obidovs sack- 
ing, Uzbeks have come to accept that the central 
leadership will dismiss its appointees and jail polit- 
ical opponents under any number of pretexts. The 
attack against the businessmen, who, though promi- 
nent, nurtured no political ambitions, was not as 
easily accepted in Andijan. Beginning in February 
2005, when the state began its formal prosecution 
of the businessmen, and lasting until May 12, the 
day when the government's verdict was to be deliv- 
ered, growing numbers of Andijan residents began 
to gather outside the city’s courthouse. When a ver- 
dict did not arrive by the evening of May 12, frus- 
tration turned into violence as several young men 
led a jailbreak that ultimately freed the businessmen. 
The young men next seized the government's 
administrative building in the city’s central square. 
By mid-morning the next day the leaders of the jail- 
break were joined by thousands of local residents— 


Underground Islamist groups may soon be the 
only remaining organizations to which Uzbeks 
can turn in hopes of forcing political change. 








in prison or in exile 
and with indepen- 
dent employers such 
as the Andijan busi- 
nessmen increasingly 
under suspicion, one 
of the few groups 
remaining that can provide some insulation from 
government abuse is the underground Islamists. 


A (SMALL) OPENING FOR TAJIKS 

Across the border in Tajikistan, state-society rela- 
tions are markedly different. The current Tajik 
administration is no champion of democracy. In 
recent months the Rakhmonov regime has impris- 
oned several prominent opposition leaders. In April 
the head of the opposition Democratic Party, Mah- 
madruzi Iskandarov, was forcibly returned to 
Dushanbe from Moscow to stand trial on terrorism 
charges. (It is unclear who conducted Iskandarov's 
deportation. Iskandarov claims Russian security 
forces transported him to Dushanbe, although there 
is also evidence suggesting Tajik agents participated 
in the rendition.) And in June the editor of the oppo- 
sition newspaper Neru-i Sukhan was found guilty of 
libel for printing an article titled “When Will 
Rakhmonov Become Putin?” 

Yet, despite the system's flaws, it does allow for a 
degree of political contestation. In contrast to 
Uzbekistan, where there is no freedom of the press 
and where no opposition politicians hold govern- 
ment office, in Tajikistan an independent press does 
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exist and IRP as well as other opposition party mem- 
bers can be found in the administration and the 
parliament. Granted, the opposition’s influence is 
limited. In the heavily manipulated February 2005 
parliamentary elections, for example, the IRP won 
only 2 of 22 parliamentary seats allocated by pro- 
portional representation. Nevertheless, the opposi- 
tion’s ability to openly challenge the Rakhmonov 
regime through existing government institutions 
and the media limits the attractiveness of extremist 
and revolutionary Islamist ideology. 

Civil war and pressure from international actors 
created the imperfect but welcome pluralism we 
see in Tajikistan today. Confronted with flagging 
Russian support and growing pressure from the 
West and from multilateral organizations, Presi- 
dent Rakhmonov consented to a 1997 United 
Nations—brokered cease-fire in which the political 
opposition was accorded 





rivals who pose an immediate threat to the auto- 
cratic status quo. One could argue that the Kyrgyz 
and Kazakh executives’ restraint is not 
intentiona!—that they simply lack the same capac- 
ity to repress that their Uzbek counterpart enjoys. 
Regardless of the cause, the outcome of this com- 
parative restraint has been a slow albeit limited 
institutionalization of political contestation. Oppo- 
sition parties, even opposition members of parlia- 
ment, exist in Kazakhstan and Kyrgyzstan. And, as 
is the case in Tajikistan, the presence of this politi- 
cal opposition has limited society's attraction to the 

anti-establishment ideologies of militant Islam. 
Islamist groups are present in both Kyrgyzstan and 
Kazakhstan. In contrast to their broader appeal in 
Uzbekistan and Tajikistan, however, the Islamist 
groups in Kyrgyzstan and Kazakhstan tend to be con- 
centrated in specific regions and among specific eth- 
nicities, namely among 





30 percent of all offices Uzbeks living in cities 
in the executive admin- ; 7 . along the Kyrgyz-Uzbek 
moa Niyazov’s attempts to elevate himself to the ae UA bok 

One hopes Uzbek- stature of prophet could spark an Islamist ders. Revealingly, HT 
istan, with a population backlash among the Turkmen population. leaflets circulating in 
five times that of Tajik- Kazakhstan and Kyr- 


istan’s, need not travel 

through a similarly painful process. Unfortunately, 
as witnessed by the 2004 Tashkent bombings and 
by the May 2005 Andijan clashes, recent events 
provide little hope for a nonviolent solution to the 
growing discontent with the Karimov regime. And 
with no opposition parties left to mobilize society, 
underground Islamist groups may soon be the only 
remaining organizations to which Uzbeks can turn 
in hopes of forcing political change. 


THE KYRGYZ AND KAZAKH CASES 

Although they accommodate a degree of politi- 
cal pluralism, Kyrgyzstan and Kazakhstan are not 
democratic states. After the collapse of commu- 
nism, the presidents of both countries rigged elec- 
tions, jailed oppositionists, and undermined 
parliamentary power in order to strengthen their 
executive rule. Through political appointees and 
other dependents, Kazakh President Nursultan 
Nazarbaev and the recently deposed Kyrgyz Presi- 
dent Askar Akaev harassed the independent media 
with endless libel suits. 

However, whereas Karimov has pursued a 
scorched earth strategy in Uzbekistan, seeking to 
destroy any and all opposition he confronts, the 
Kyrgyz and Kazakh executives have been more 
selective, working to eliminate only those political 





gyzstan are most often 
written in Uzbek and are directed against Uzbek 
President Karimov. Perhaps not surprising, arrests 
of HT members in Kazakhstan and Kyrgyzstan 
have been considerably fewer—in the hundreds 
rather than the thousands of arrests documented 
in Uzbekistan. 

A potential explanation for this variation is not 
that Islamists are fewer but rather that the Kyrgyz 
and Kazakh states are less keen to prosecute HT rev- 
olutionaries and other Muslim extremists. Although 
this may be true—the Uzbek state, for example, has 
demonstrated a greater appetite for persecuting 
opponents of all stripes, not only Islamists—a June 
2005 survey of Kyrgyz public opinion conducted by 
the us State Department suggests that radical 
Islamist groups find little support outside of Uzbek- 
istan. For example, among the small minority—11 
percent—of Kyrgyz who are proponents of sharia 
rule, only 31 percent reported that they support fun- 
damentalist groups such as HT. Equally revealing of 
the limited appeal of radical Islam, this 11 percent 
of sharia proponents expressed greater satisfaction 
in their country’s secular leadership than did other 
survey respondents. 

In Kyrgyzstan, as likely is the case in Kazakhstan, 
Islam has not seen the same politicization as it has 
in Uzbekistan and Tajikistan. Instead, because their 


governments accommodate a degree of dissent 
both in their media and in their parliaments, dis- 
affected Kazakhs and Kyrgyz have chosen to rally 
around opposition figures and parties that oper- 
ate within the existing political framework rather 
than gravitating to more revolutionary Islamists. 
This was most clearly demonstrated in the March 
2005 Kyrgyz protests that ultimately unseated 
President Akaev. 

These protests, sparked by the government's bla- 
tant manipulation of parliamentary elections, were 
led by a secular elite that, thanks to Akaev’s com- 
parative tolerance of political dissent, had mobilized 
a wide following in recent years. Oppositionists in 
the southern city of Osh occupied local administra- 
tion buildings, police headquarters, and the one road 
linking Kyrgyzstan’s northern and southern regions 
` through a pass in the Tien Shan mountains. 
Emboldened by the administrations muted response 
in Osh, protesters in the northern capital city of 
Bishkek stormed the executive compound and 
established a command center in Akaev’s hastily 
abandoned presidential suite. On July 10, 2005, 
Akaev watched from exile in Moscow as Kurman- 
bek Bakiev, the leader of the demonstrations in the 
south, was elected Kyrgyzstan’s new president. 

There have been no protests of comparative mag- 
nitude in the Kazakh case. Still, the proliferation of 
opposition parties and coalitions such as the Demo- 
cratic Movement of Kazakhstan and the near 
absence of support for Islamist organizations like 
HT suggest that Kazakhs, like their Kyrgyz counter- 
parts, prefer to lobby for reform within the current 
political framework rather than to support any rev- 
olutionary destruction of existing government insti- 
tutions. What is striking about both the Kazakh and 
Kyrgyz cases is that leaders need not tolerate vast 
amounts of secular opposition to diffuse popular 
support for radical Islam's call to revolution. In the 
outgoing 2000-2005 Kyrgyz parliament, for exam- 
ple, only 11 of 60 legislators were members of the 
political opposition. In Kazakhstan the opposition 
holds only 1 out of 77 seats in parliament. 

Importantly, neither the Kazakh nor the Kyrgyz 
opposition has been naive. Opposition groups 
understand they are grossly underrepresented both 
in the government and in the media. Their patience 
with the existing institutions stems from the real- 
ization that, even if they are currently marginalized, 
the mere fact that they can organize and mobilize 
popular support means they enjoy a chance of win- 
ning power in the future. In Kyrgyzstan that future 
has already arrived. And one expects the opposition 
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in Kazakhstan has taken careful notes on their Kyr- 
gyz colleagues’ success. 


TURKMENISTAN’S TYRANT 

The situation is very different in Turkmenistan. 
Saparmurat Niyazov, or Turkmenbashi (“The Father 
of All Turkmen”), as the president prefers to be 
called, is often portrayed in the Western media and 
government reports as an all-powerful despot. The 
CIA Factbook, for example, reports that the Turkmen 
leader has “absolute control over the country and 
opposition is not tolerated.” President Niyazov 
undoubtedly would be happy if this indeed were the 
case. His visions of grandeur equal and in many cases 
are more bizarre than those of other delusional lead- 
ers. But the likely reality is that Niyazov’s control is 
not complete and that his perverse attempts to ele- 
vate himself to the stature of prophet could spark an 
Islamist backlash among the Turkmen population. 

Many of Niyazov’s eccentricities have quickly 
become legend in the global press—the golden 
Turkmenbashi monument that rotates so it is always 
facing the sun, his proposal to build an ice palace in 
the Turkmen desert, the renaming of the months 
and days after his relatives, and the oedipal dictate 
that Turkmen use his mother’s name, “Gurban- 
soltan,” as their new word for bread. While these 
self-tributes are comparatively harmless, others are 
not. Niyazov requires that his Ruhnama—his self- 
authored “Book of Spirit”—be displayed in mosques 
beside the Koran and that prayers be said in his 
honor during Friday services. In addition to these 
adulations—unusual even for Central Asia’s auto- 
crats—Niyazov has implemented restrictions simi- 
lar to those Karimov has instituted in Uzbekistan. 
Political opposition is banned, the religious elite is 
strictly controlled by the state Muslim board, and 
private religious instruction is punishable by law. 

In contrast to the Uzbek state’s obsessive docu- 
mentation of alleged Islamic fundamentalism so as 
to justify its authoritarian rule, the Niyazov regime 
has only rarely acknowledged the presence of radi- 
cals or militants. Moreover, Turkmenistans uniquely 
inhospitable research environment makes it difficult 
to evaluate independently government claims of 
Islamist activity and public support for radical or mil- 
itant organizations. The evidence that has emerged, 
however, suggests that some Turkmen Muslims are 
resisting Niyazov’s autocratic rule, although not nec- 
essarily by adopting Islamist ideologies. 

The Norway-based Forum 18, a freedom of reli- 
gion watchdog group, has documented several 
cases of imams’ refusing to display Niyazov’s Ruh- 
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nama in their mosques, an act of disobedience for 
which they were expelled from their mosques. 
According to Forum 18, Niyazov’s use of mosques 
as a vehicle for promoting his personality cult has 
led to Muslims’ turning away from state-controlled 
or “official” Islam and a revival of the Soviet-era 
underground practice of aksakal or village elder- 
led Islam. In March 2004 a Turkmen court sen- 
tenced Nasrullah ibn Ibadullah, the country’s 
former head mufti, to a 22-year jail sentence for 
what the court concluded was the imam’s involve- 
ment in a 2002 assassination attempt on President 
Niyazov. The courts decision, as with any action of 
Niyazov’s government, must be treated with skep- 
ticism. One conclusion that can be drawn from 
Nasrullah’s imprisonment is that the Niyazov 
regime fears it may not have full control over the 
Islamic leadership. 

President Karimov in Uzbekistan shares a simi- 
lar concern, and he has imprisoned hundreds of 
imams in his attempt to assert government author- 
ity over religion. Karimov’s strategy backfired; his 
attack on imams, made worse by his parallel attack 
on the political opposition, only furthered public 
support for Islamist groups. A similar outcome is 
certainly possible in Turkmenistan should the many 
now underground imams, dismissed after refusing 
to sacrifice their beliefs to Turkmenbashi's person- 
ality cult, suddenly become the target of a new wave 
of government repression. 


THE DEMOCRATIC FACADE 

In the Western media the spread of Islamist ideas 
is often likened to that of an exotic disease, some- 
thing that is little understood and debilitating to the 
entire body politic. What the Central Asian cases 
demonstrate, however, is that radical Islam is not 
inexplicable or universal—that despite a rhetoric 
of international revolution and a pan-Muslim 
caliphate, the global spread of Islamist ideas has, 
paradoxically, local and readily identifiable causes. 
Radical Islam in Central Asia manifests a society's 
response to the accumulated injustices of severely 
authoritarian rule. 

Not all autocratic states engender Islamist oppo- 
sition. Thus, while the recently toppled Akaev lead- 
ership in Kyrgyzstan was authoritarian and the 


Nazarbaev government in Kazakhstan remains 
authoritarian by any measure, the fact that these 
regimes accommodated some degree of political 
pluralism limited the appeal of radical Islam. 
Because discontented Kyrgyz and Kazakhs can crit- 
icize the government in the media, because they 
can form opposition political parties and even, on 
occasion, win seats in the national parliament— in 
short, because Kyrgyz and Kazakhs can challenge 
authority from within existing institutions—soci- 
ety in these two states does not have an appetite for 
the Islamist call to revolution. 

Similarly, in Tajikistan the Islamic Revolutionary 
Party and its supporters abandoned their weapons 
once the 1997 un-brokered peace accords guaran- 
teed them representation in the central government. 
Given the chance, politicians will prefer to be politi- 
cians. As the Uzbek case illustrates and the Turk- 
men example portends, however, politicians, when 
systematically barred from participation, will 
become militants and revolutionaries. 

International groups such as the Organization for 
Security and Cooperation in Europe and Freedom 
House, along with a chorus of liberal democracies, 
have been quick to dismiss the flawed elections in 
Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, and Tajikistan. Although 
this criticism 1s justified, and one hopes future bal- 
lots in these countries will be free and fair, we must 
not overlook the effects these elections have and the 
vast gulf that exists between Kyrgyz, Kazakh, and 
Tajik authoritarianism on the one hand, and Uzbek 
and Turkmen authoritarianism on the other. 

What are often pessimistically referred to as 
“facade” democracies—as polities with a mere win- 
dow dressing of political contestation—are in fact 
states that have turned out to be qualitatively dif- 
ferent from other autocracies that prevent all oppo- 
sition. Even a minimal voice in national politics 
provides people hope for change and dissuades 
society from turning to revolutionary ideologies like 
radical Islam. As such, foreign governments should 
continue to engage the Uzbek and Turkmen presi- 
dents and press them for even the most modest of 
political reforms. As the March 2005 Kyrgyz upris- 
ings demonstrate, the slightest of political openings 
may be all a reform-minded opposition needs to 
achieve dramatic political change. a 
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From Pipedream to Pipeline: 


pipeline—one of ithe most debated infra- 
structure projects! of the past 50 years—is 

now complete, defying the pessimistic assessments 
of energy experts, journalists, and many non-US pol- 
icy makers who had dismissed the project as nonvi- 
able and unrealistic. The pipeline will transport oil 
from Baku, Azerbaijan's capital on the coast of the 
Caspian Sea, westward through Tbilisi, Georgia, and 
on to Ceyhan, Turkey, (more than 1,000 miles 
(roughly the distance between New York and 
Miam1). With a projected cost of $3.6 billion, the 
BIC pipeline is designed to carry 1 million barrels 
per day—a little over 1 percent of the world’s daily 
oil consumption. Kazakhstan has announced that it 
intends to export part of its expanding oil produc- 
tion through the pipeline; thus extending the scope 
of the project. Parallel toithe oil pipeline, a natural 
gas pipeline from Baku through Tbilisi to Erzerum 
in Turkey is under construction and is set to become 
operational in 2006. 
Despite the relatively modest volumes of oil in 
the Caspian Sea, the construction of the BTC 
pipeline was preceded by especially intense politi- 
cal maneuvering by the project’s proponents and 
opponents. Several heads of state took a stand on 
the proposed pipeline, and the line’s route and 
funding entered into us icongressional debates in 
which a number of ethnically based lobbies cam- 
paigned for and against the project. President Bill 
Clinton even personally, endorsed and promoted 
the pipeline project on a number of occasions. In 
addition, many prominent international NGos— 
concerned with issues as diverse as the environ- 
ment (World Wildlife Fund) and the plight of the 
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Kurds (Amnesty International)—waged public 
opinion campaigns against the pipeline. 

A decade after the initiation of intensive political 
efforts in promotion of this infrastructure project 
and on the eve of its becoming operational, two 
questions stand out: Why did the BTC pipeline pro- 
ject succeed, and what does it teach us about the 
politics of global energy supply? The answer to 
both questions centers on three factors: geopolitics, 


geography, and geology. 


GEOPOLITICS RULES 

Many who opposed the Baku-Tbilisi-Ceyhan 
pipeline dismissed it by declaring that the route was 
“political.” They insisted that market forces alone 
should determine the routes of energy transport and 
that Washington should not take policy stances on 
energy infrastructure projects. But the BTC pipeline 
strongly illustrates that major energy infrastructure 
projects inherently contain political considerations. 
The price of building infrastructure such as 
pipelines is affected by political risks and the secu- 
rity of the investment environment. Dependencies 
and other aspects of relations among the transit 
states of a project also affect the extent of risk. In 
this case, political considerations contributed to the 
choice of the route and the success of the project. 

The geostrategic value of the Caspian Basin made 
the development of the region’s oil and gas an 
object of special interest to a number of states. The 
United States, Russia, and Iran all vied to have 
Caspian oil and gas exported through their territo- 
ries or, in the case of the United States, through 
states fully affiliated with the Euro-Atlantic alliance 
(Turkey and Georgia). The modest volumes of oil 
and gas in the basin stood in contrast to the colossal 
political efforts that the competing sides mounted 
to promote and thwart various pipeline options, 
indicating that the pipeline route was regarded as a 
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means of building influence and cementing a new 
. geopolitical order in the Caspian region. 

Indeed, the goal of winning the pipeline battle 
was less to gain the moderate volumes of oil and gas 
in the Caspian than to maintain (in the case of Rus- 
sia) or attain (in the case of the United States and 
Iran) significant presence in the region. At the 
crossroads of two continents, the Caspian region is 
a worthy geostrategic prize. Today, some of the 
states of the region host simultaneously both us and 
Russian military forces, underscoring the Caspian’s 
geostrategic value. 

Lucrative transit fees have become a populist 
explanation for various energy pipeline initiatives. 
Many analysts described the BTC battle as moti- 
vated by the desire to obtain these fees from the 
route. Transit fees from oil and gas pipelines are, 
however, generally quite modest and not attractive 
enough to provoke the intensive lobbying and 
political activity that the BTC project generated. 
Georgia, for example, is expected to earn approx- 
imately $508 million in transit fees over the next 
20 years of operation. While these funds are not 
inconsequential, especially in light of Georgia’s 
weak material resource base, they are clearly not 
enough to warrant any state to undertake exten- 
sive national efforts or make a major shift in polit- 
ical orientation. 

The real goal of most of the states involved— 
especially in the case of the regional powers—was 
to create dependencies and frameworks of political 
or security cooperation. Iran and Russia were not 
energetically lobbying to earn transit fees, but to 
have the new Caspian states become dependent on 
them. Washington invested considerable political 
capital in pursuit of an east-west pipeline in the 
hopes of politically aligning the new states with the 
United States. Georgia aspires to enhance not only 
its security and independence, but also international 
interest in its stability and territorial integrity by 
serving as the lynchpin in the pipeline route. In fact, 
Tbilisi offered low transit tariffs at a number of junc- 
tures to Azerbaijan and international oil companies 
to ensure that the BTC was commercially attractive 
and thus would be built. 

In addition to political goals, the United States 
sought to promote the development of oil supplies 
from non-OPEC countries, thereby reducing the car- 
tel’s ability to control world oil prices. In 1998, us 
Energy Secretary Bill Richardson remarked that “this 
1s about America’s energy security, which depends 
on diversifying our sources of oil and gas world- 
wide. ... We're trying to move these newly inde- 
pendent countries toward the West. .. . We would 


like to see them reliant on Western commercial and 
political interests rather than going another way.” 
The establishment of the BTC pipeline and its 
transport corridor allows the newly independent 
states of the greater Caspian region to decrease their 
dependence on Moscow and make cooperation 
with the United States their new security orienta- 
tion. The United States has used these new rela- 
tionships to enhance transportation capabilities for 
its two major arenas of military operation: Afghan- 
istan and Iraq. Today, bases in Central Asia help 
supply us forces ın Afghanistan, and the Caucasus 
and Central Asia provide a major air corridor for 
the United States (and Europe) into the Middle 
East. While these security relations with Central 
Asia and the Caucasus have provided America with 
key transport options, they also have created new 
policy challenges and security obligations because 
of the region's political instability. Close security 
cooperation with the United States has exacerbated 
this instability, especially in the case of Uzbekistan. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICS 

The Caspian Basin’s geography became entwined 
in politics in determining the route of the BTC 
pipeline. Landlocked Azerbaijan faced both com- 
mercial and political considerations in deciding on 
an export route for its oil. Tehran applied pressure on 
Baku to export its oil and gas through Iran, and some 
international oil companies expressed interest in this 
option. It was, however, a political consideration that 
led Baku not to pursue the Iranian route. This was a 
desire to build an export route for its oil and gas that 
created dependencies on friendlier and less powerful 
states. Azerbaijan rejected exporting its oil through 
Iran not because of us pressure, but in accordance 
with its perception of its own national interests. 

Critics of the BTC route and Iranian representatives 
argued that the “commercial option” for building a 
major export pipeline from Azerbaijan was through 
Iran. The critics assumed that if Washington 
removed its opposition, Baku would choose the Ira- 
nian route. Conversations with senior Azerbaijani 
officials who participated in Baku's decision-making 
process suggest instead that the turning point in pur- 
suing the east-west corridor was actually the decision 
by Azerbaijani President Heydar Aliyev to promote 
the east-west route. This was based on his assessment 
of Baku’s relations with the various potential transit 
states and the goal of using the pipeline route as a 
way to cement Azerbaijan's political and strategic ori- 
entation toward the United States. 

If Baku had favored the southern option through 
Iran, it could have signed deals with non-Us compa- 


mes to build this route, but it chose not to do so. 
Baku’ relations with Iran are problematic because 
of Azerbaijan's pro-Us orientation and Tehran's sup- 
port for Armenia in its war with Azerbaijan over dis- 
puted Nagorno-Karabakh: Landlocked states tend 
to build their major transit:hnes through states with 
which they have friendly relations. Thus, Azerba1- 
jan did not senously consider exporting its oul 
through Iran, preferring to export through Georgia, 
with which it shared a pro-Us secunity orientation: 
Georgia was also an attractive transit site because, as 
a weak state, 1t could not-easily take advantage of 
Baku’s ensuing dependence on transit through its 
territory. Georgia’s mountainous geography, as well 
as the need to avoid passage through ethnic Arme- 
nian areas in order to reduce security risks, man- 
dated that the route pass through environmentally 
sensitive areas of Georgia. This also increased the 
costs, but neither Baku nor 
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1990s, it was clear that Azerbaijan’s modest oil 
holdings would not justify multiple export 
pipelines. Until July 1999, no major energy com- 
pany had endorsed the BTC route. That month, 
however, BP led a drilling operation in the Shah 
Deniz field in the Azerbaijani sector of the Caspian 
Sea and discovered that this huge field contained 
large volumes of natural gas. BP had already 
announced that it considered entry into the Turk- 
ish natural gas market to be an important commer- 
cial goal; in fact, BP was keen to establish a 
dominant presence in Turkey. BP’s pledge to build 
the BTC oil pipeline—a project that Ankara viewed 
as economically and politically lucrative for 
Turkey—is thought to have enticed Turkey to agree 

to buy the Shah Deniz natural gas. 
Once Ankara agreed to purchase this natural gas, 
BP became committed to build a gas pipeline from 
Baku to east Turkey. At this 





Tbilisi was deterred from their 
partnership. 

Geography also played a 
role in how Russia viewed the 
pipeline plans of its neighbor 
to the south. Through most of 
the first post-Soviet decade, 
Moscow actively opposed the building of an east- 
west pipeline, championing continued export 
through Russian pipelines in order to maintain 
Caspian states’ dependency on Russia. This attitude 
changed 1n late 1999 and early 2000 when Moscow 
accepted the BTC project. Moscow came to realize 
that the overburdened Russian pipeline infrastruc- 
ture could not accommodate the increasing vol- 
umes of Caspian oil. 

In addition, Russia since the Soviet dissolution 
has given high priority to maintaining free passage 
of its shipping through the Bosporus strait, which 
an international free passage regime currently guar- 
antees. Most Caspian oil transported through Rus- 
sian pipelines would have to cross the Black Sea in 
tankers and pass through the already crowded 
Bosporus. A significantly higher volume of tanker 
traffic could tempt Turkey to challenge the interna- 
tional free passage regime. To avoid this situation 
and also further its larger goals with regard to 
Turkey, Moscow shifted its opposition to the BTC 
pipeline as ıt sought political accommodation with 
Ankara on a variety of issues. 


THE DISCOVERY OF GAS 

The United States and other proponents of the 
BTC project made commercial viability a precondi- 
tion for their participation. Moreover, by the late 


At the crossroads of two 
continents, the Caspian region 
is a worthy geostrategic prize. 





juncture, the added costs of 
constructing the BTC pipeline, 
which was for most of the way 
on a parallel route, were mini- 
mized as part of a joint project, 
and the BTC pipeline became 
commercially viable. The chief 
investors in Shah Deniz subsequently became the 
chief investors in the oil pipeline project. 

Ankara also pressed BP to refrain from develop- 
ing energy projects that would increase shipping 
in the already dangerously crowded Bosporus 
strait. It also helped that the BTC route was the 
preference of Azerbaijani President Aliyev. This 
contributed to the longevity of the relationship 
between BP and Azerbaijan. 


LESSONS LEARNED 

The construction of the Baku-Tbilisi-Ceyhan 
pipeline illustrates that the decision to complete a 
major international energy infrastructure project is 
connected to a variety of factors, of which the price 
tag 1s but one. It confirms, for example, that sus- 
tained higher oil prices and increased global 
demand for energy, along with some consumer 
states’ desire that a larger portion of world oil pro- 
duction come from non-OPEC member states, will 
lead investors and developers to energy resources 
in complicated locations—geologically, geographi- 
cally, and geopolitically. 

Moreover, energy pipeline projects like the BTC 
that run through several countries are becoming 
more common. The linking of a number of states in 
major infrastructure projects will have a significant 
effect on both regional and global politics. This link- 
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ing will also create demand for new research and 
legislation in a vanety of spheres, such as pipeline 
security, property rights, environmental protection, 
and the social implications of the linking of states. 

The opening of the BTC project debunks a num- 
ber of myths connected to oil pipelines and local 
and regional conflicts. Building gas and oil pipelines 
does not necessarily stabilize any of the countries 
along their routes and certainly does not guarantee 
conflict resolution. Azerbaijan hoped that the BTC 
project would enhance international efforts to 
resolve the Nagorno-Karabakh conflict with Arme- 
nia. Georgia hoped its participation in the project 
would encourage the international community to 
bring pressure on Moscow and its client separatists 
in Georgia to concede disputed territories back to 
Tbilisi. Neither of these scenarios has transpired, 
despite the opening of the pipeline. 

On the flip side, major energy infrastructure pro- 
jects do not need a strong security environment to 
become operational. Armenia and Russia calculated 
that the continuing conflicts in the South Caucasus 
in which they were embroiled would serve as obsta- 
cles to the building of the BTC pipeline as well as the 
membership prospects of Azerbaijan, Georgia, and 
most of Central Asia in Euro-Atlantic security orga- 
nizations. This did not materialize either. 


WHOSE STRATEGIC GOALS? 

In analyzing policy stances in the region, we need 
to distinguish between those of the us-based energy 
companies and those of. the us government. The 
major US energy companies active in the Caspian 
region did not support Washington's promotion of 
the east-west corridor pipeline, and most of the 
major investment in the project is from non-US 
based oil companies. Among BP's goals in leading the 
project was a desire to increase its long-term coop- 
eration with the Us government and to ensure its pri- 
macy in the Turkish energy market. In addition, the 
assets of many oil companies are located in a variety 
of global locations, not necessarily overwhelmingly 
in their home base countries. The privately driven 
agendas and policies of the Western oil businesses 
(and most of the Russian oil companies as well) set 
them apart from most Middle Eastern oil enter- 
prises, which are national oil companies and oper- 
ate as an arm of the government. 

The BTC oil pipeline and parallel gas pipeline, as 
well as a number of additional pipeline projects, have 
turned Turkey into a major energy hub. Turkey has 
agreed to import natural gas from a variety of sources 
far beyond the volumes necessary for domestic con- 


sumption in hopes of becoming a transit hub for 
export on to European and other markets. Turkey is 
now investing in liquid natural gas terminals to 
strengthen its energy hub role. The BTC corridor also 
creates options for Afghanistan to transport goods on 
an east-west route and not only through traditional 
ports in the south (Pakistan and Iran). This can help 
Kabul sustain its close links to the United States and 
Europe and will allow. states such as. Turkey to main- 
tain an important role in Afghanistan. 

For the United States, the BTC pipeline marks a 
prominent success for its Caspian policy of creating 
an east-west transit corridor. This corridor is chang- 
ing the geopolitical opportunities for the states of 
the greater region. However, the nature and pace of 
Washington's democratization policies in the area 
may lead to the unraveling of the new system: some 
countries in the region have gone through periods 
without government (Kyrgyzstan) or have been 
stripped of support for dealing with nondemocratic 
elements attempting to destabilize the state (Uzbek- 
istan). The process of democratization itself is 
inherently destabilizing since it does not provide, 
especially during the transition period to democ- 
racy, defense against nondemocratic elements work- 
ing to destabilize transitioning regimes. The United 
States has not found the right formula that allows 
the promotion of democratization and good gover- 
nance while at the same time ensuring stability in 
the region. In fact, it is fair to say that Washington 
does not have a clear policy on this issue. 

Stability in the region is necessary for the con- 
tinued viability of the transport corridor, but also 
for democracy to become rooted in the Caspian 
region and Central Asia. American-funded NGOs 
that promote rapid political change among the 
region’s states are muddying US policy in this 
sphere. Local governments do not easily discern 
between the policy of the Us government and that 
of us-based NGOs and consequently often view 
Washington as attempting to undermine them, 
obviously damaging the cooperation between 
Washington and local capitals. 

In any event, in a period of high oil prices.and 
with an American energy policy that promotes 
increased production, there likely will be more 
investment in projects like the BTC pipeline and 
more entanglement by energy companies and the 
US government in complicated political situations. 
As with BTC, the appeal of these projects will 
depend not simply on cost but on a variety of 
geopolitical considerations that cannot be neatly 
detached from the economics of energy. a 
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WE LIVE TODAY in a world community dominated 
by one hyperpower, the United States. It is also a 
world riven with sectarian and religious clashes in 
which global order is declining and international 
terrorism, much of it based on Islamic fundamen- 
talism, is on the march. And in the background 
looms the threat of nuclear weapon proliferation 
to unstable states and terrorist organizations— 
fueled by the weakening of the international secu- 





rity treaty system, the worldwide spread of nuclear’ 


technology and expertise, and the vast store of 
nuclear weapons and nuclear weapon material in 
Russia left behind by the cold war. 

A former Russian minister of atomic energy 
once said that during the cold war the Soviet 
Union built 45,000 nuclear weapons and created 
enough material for 90,000 more. Many of these 
weapons and much of this material still exist in the 
Russian Federation, extraneous to the needs of pre- 
sent-day Russia and a potential target for theft by 
international terrorist organizations. Some experts 
believe it is only a matter of time before a major 
world city is destroyed by a nuclear explosive 
brought there by stealth. 

But how much more dangerous would the situ- 
ation be if during the height of the cold war the two 
contending nuclear superpowers had not brought 
about the negotiation of the nuclear Non-Prolifer- 
ation Treaty (NPT)? In his new book, Ambassador 
Jayantha Dhanapala, a ceritral player in the NPT pro- 
cess, cogently describes the all-important decision 
in 1995 to make the treaty permanent. He also 
examines the disappointing and potentially dan- 
gerous developments that have taken place despite 
this great success. 
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At the beginning of the 1960s, with the United 
States, the Soviet Union, Britain, and France already 
members of the nuclear club and with these 
weapons likely to spread soon to China, India, and 
Israel, the Inish delegation at the United Nations 
introduced a resolution calling on all states—par- 
ticularly the nuclear weapon states—to negotiate an 
international agreement controlling the transfer and 
acquisition of nuclear weapons. This resolution was 
approved unanimously by the UN General Assem- 
bly. In 1968, after years of proposals and negotia- 
tion spearheaded by the United States and the 
Soviet Union, the NPT was signed. 

When the treaty entered into force in 1970, a 
number of issues were left unresolved. First, the 
non-nuclear states wanted assurance that the agree- 
ment to mandatory safeguards imposed by the 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) on their 
nuclear facilities would not place them at a com- 
mercial disadvantage. This issue was largely 
resolved over the years by the gradual acceptance 
by the five NPT nuclear weapon states (the United 
States, Britain, France, China, and Russia) of agree- 
ments with the IAEA on voluntary safeguards to 
apply to their nuclear facilities. 

Balanced obligations were also a concern. The 
NPT was founded on a basic bargain whereby the 
non-nuclear weapon states agreed to foreswear 
nuclear weapons in exchange for assistance in 
gaining access to the peaceful benefits of nuclear 
technology and a commitment by the NPT nuclear 
weapon states to nuclear disarmament. The non- 
nuclear weapon states believed that at a minimum 
this disarmament commitment meant negotiation 
of a comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty (CTBT); 
deep reductions in nuclear weapons that would 
lead to their eventual complete elimination; a fis- 
sile-material cut-off treaty (FMCT), whereby the fur- 
ther production of nuclear bomb material would 
be prohibited worldwide; and legally binding secu- 
rity assurances. This belief has led to continuing 
problems, since the non-nuclear weapon states 
have never believed that the nuclear weapon states 
have lived up to the disarmament part of the NPT 
basic bargain. 

Security assurances formed a third concern. The 
non-nuclear weapon states wanted guarantees that 
renunciation of nuclear arms would not place them 
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at a permanent military disadvantage or leave them 
vulnerable to nuclear intimidation. Most impor- 
tant, as their commutments not to acquire nuclear 
weapons were legally binding under the NPT, the 
non-nuclear weapon states sought legally binding 
security assurances from the nuclear weapon 
states—that is, commitments that they would 
never attack their NPT non-nuclear weapon treaty 
partners with nuclear weapons. Only vague decla- 
rations by the United States, the Soviet Union, and 
the United Kingdom were made ın 1968. Later in 
1978, these three nuclear powers (France and 
China did not join the NPT until the early 1990s) 
presented declarations at the UN that in effect they 
would not use nuclear weapons against their NPT 
non-nuclear weapon treaty partners. However, 
these declarations were presented as only non- 
binding political statements. 


THE FUTURE ON HOLD 

All of this was not sufficient to assuage the con- 
cerns of some of the NPT negotiating parties in 
1968. As a result, Sweden, West Germany, and Italy 
opposed permanent status for the NPT at the nego- 
tations ın Geneva because of these three outstand- 
ing concerns. Article X of the NPT thus gave the 
treaty a 25-year life span, after which the parties 
_ were to meet at a conference and decide by majority 
vote on a one-time basis—without requiring an 
amendment and the requisite referral to more than 
150 national legislatures—whether to extend the 
NPT indefinitely or for a fixed period or a series of 
fixed periods after which it would expire. 

The critical NPT review conference was held in 
1995. As the date for the conference grew near, it 
became clear to the participants that this would be 
the treaty’s moment of truth. The parties would be 
deciding on the future life of the NPT, in particular 
whether to give it permanent status. 

The treaty’s importance could scarcely be over- 
stated. In the early 1960s, President John F Kennedy 
truly feared that nuclear weapons would sweep over 
the world. There were predictions during his admin- 
istration that between 25 and 30 nuclear weapon 
states would exist by the end of the 1970s (and 
probably more than 40 today). This would have cre- 
ated a world in which every conflict would carry 
with ıt the risk of going nuclear and ıt would be 
impossible to keep nuclear weapons out of the 
hands of terrorist organizations. If the international 
community failed to secure the NPT’s future in 1995 
and someday it expired, Kennedy's nightmare would 
eventually become reality 


Obviously, in' view of the significance of the deci- 
sions to be made, the choice of who would preside 
over and lead the 1995 NPT Review and Extension 
Conference was of great importance. Into the breach 
stepped Ambassador Dhanapala of Sri Lanka. 
Dhanapala had considerable experience with the 
NPT, having formerly served as head of the UN Insti- 
tute for Disarmament Research in Geneva and chair- 
person of one of the three main committees at the 
1985 treaty review conference (the NPT is subject to 
review every five years). At the time of the 1995 
conference, Dhanapala was Sri Lanka’s ambassador 
to the United States and thus could understand the 
American view on NPT extension. But he was first 
and foremost a man of the developing world and 
highly respected among his colleagues. 

The NPT parties chose Dhanapala to head the 
1995 conference. The United States, NATO, and other 
allies around the world strongly supported making 
the NPT permanent or ın treaty parlance reaching 
agreement on its “indefinite extension.” These states 
saw themselves on the frontlines of the proliferation 
threat and believed that their central security mter- 
ests were involved in making the NPT permanent. 
Support for this outcome came from Russia and 
other states of Eastern Europe as well. 


A BALANCING ACT 

Many states from the developing world, however, 
regarded the disarmament and security assurance - 
obligations of the nuclear weapon states as highly 
significant to their political and security interests. 
They believed that indefinite extension of the NPT 
would remove all incentive for the nuclear weapon 
states to observe their NPT obligations. This divide 
left Dhanapala with a very delicate balancing act. 

Before the conference, in the spring of 1995, the 
NPT nuclear weapon states made coordinated secu- 
rity assurance declarations, stating in effect that they 
would never attack NPT non-nuclear weapon states 
with nuclear arms. To the disappomtment of many, 
these declarations were not made legally binding. 
But they were made ın conjunction with a unani- 
mous Security Council resolution and were closely 
connected to the NPTS extension, thereby leading the 
World Court the next year to find them to be the 
equivalent of legally binding commitments. 

At the conference's opening on April 17, 1995, 
many senior officials spoke on behalf of their 
national delegations. South African Foreign Minister 
Alfred Nzo proposed that the NPT be indefinitely 
extended because of its overwhelming importance as 
a security instrument. He argued, however, that 


extension should be accompanied by a statement of 
NPT arms control and nonproliferation obligations 
and an understanding for a strengthened review pro- 
cess. The South African presentation carried special 
impact since South Africa was the only state to have 
built and then destroyed a nuclear arsenal. Moreover, 
the country was led by President Nelson Mandela, 
who held worldwide moral authority. And South 


Africa was scheduled to be the next chair of the- 


developing world’s Non-Aligned Movement meeting. 
That same day, Vice President Al Gore, the head of 
the us delegation, mstructed the American delegates 
to cooperate closely with the South Africans. 

The stage was now set for Dhanapala. He estab- 
lished a presidents committee, comprised of 25 key 
NPT countries, including the five nuclear weapon 
states The committee’s avowed purpose was to 
implement the South African proposal. The result 
was a brilliant compromise guided by Dhanapala. 
The NPT's indefinite extension would be agreed to 
by consensus—no negative votes. In exchange, all 
the parties (including the five nuclear weapon 
states) would agree to a strengthened NPT review 
process and a statement on arms control and non- 
proliferation obligations. This statement included a 
commitment to: a CTBT by the following year 
(1996); significant reductions worldwide in nuclear 
weapons; negotiation of a FMCT; negotiations on 
making the security assurances legally binding; the 
inclusion of more areas covered by treaties estab- 
lishing nuclear weapon-free zones; and improved 
NPT verification. 


DECADE OF DISAPPOINTMENT | 

Unfortunately, the hugely positive result of the 
1995 conference with all its benefits for world secu- 
rity has been dissipated—in no small measure 
because of the nuclear weapon states’ failure to 
observe the undertakings set forth in the conference 
statement on arms control and nonproliferation. 
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The CTBT was signed by many nations on time in 
1996, but the us Senate rejected it in 1999 and it 
has not yet come into force. There have been no 
nuclear weapon reductions agreed upon since 1994, 
FMCT negotiations have not even begun 10 years 
later, and four of the five NPT nuclear weapon states 
still follow national policies in conflict with the 
1995 security assurances. 

Since the 2000 five-year review conference we 
have seen a steady weakening of the NPT regime 
because of the continued unwillingness of the 
nuclear weapon states—principally now the United 
States—to observe the 1995 and 2000 undertakings. 
This is set against the backdrop of the undermining 
of the NPT by the 1998 nuclear weapon tests of India 
and Pakistan, the withdrawal from the NPT by North 
Korea 1n 2003, a suspected nuclear weapon program 
in Iran, and the revelation of an illegal nuclear 
weapon technology ring headed by A. Q. Khan, the 
“father” of the Pakistani bomb. 

All of this is fully recounted in Dhanapala’s book. 
It is the authoritative history of the process leading 
to the 1995 conference, the management of the 
1995 conference itself, and the shaping of the deci- 
sion on indefinite extension. 

Although the treaty regime continues to decline 
in effectiveness—the disastrous failure of the 2005 
NPT Review Conference is evidence of that—Dhana- 
pala does not believe that the planet is doomed to 
descend into a Hobbesian world of nuclear anarchy. 
Indeed, with a vigorous and coordinated effort by 
the world community there 1s still tme to restore 
the NPT regime to its former strength and to make 
the treaty the essential international security instru- 
ment ıt was designed to be. In this age—witness to 
the worldwide spread of nuclear technology, the 
vast oversupply of nuclear weapons and nuclear 
material that remains in Russia, and the serious 
threat of international nuclear terrorism—no objec- 
tive should have a higher priority. | 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Israeli-Palestinian Conflict 

Aug. 2—Thousands of Israeh actuvists rally ın Sederot, near the 
border between Israel and the Gaza Strip, to protest the 
planned withdrawal of Jewish settlers from the occupied 
territory Prime Minister Ariel Sharon remains adamant the 
Gaza pullout will proceed on schedule 

Aug 23—Israeli police remove the last of 8,500 Jewish residents 
from Gaza, fulfilung Sharon's controversial plan to withdraw 
all settlements and military forces after nearly 40 years 
Despite efforts by some religious activists to block the 
withdrawal, ıt is achieved with almost no violence. Israel 
officials say settler homes will be demolished within 10 days. 

Aug. 24—Israel’s government confirms plans to seize West Bank 
land needed to extend a separation barner around Maale 
Adumum, the largest Jewish settlement, and link it to Jerusalem. 


United Nations (UN) 

Aug 8—A commussion probing the UNS oil-for-food program in 
Iraq accuses its former director, Benon Sevan, of accepung 
kickbacks for Iraqi oul sales The panel led by former US 
Federal Reserve Chairman Paul Volcker accuses another UN 
official of soliciting a bribe from an oul-for-food contractor. 

Aug. 24—John Bolton, the newly appointed US ambassador to 
the UN, tells envoys tıme 1s running out to implement reforms 
of the international body demanded by the US He also urges 
scrapping more than 400 passages in a draft reform plan 
produced by a year of negotiations and being readied for an 
international summut scheduled for Sept 14 

Among reforms under consideration are a revamped human 
nghts commission, creation of a “peacebuilding” body to help 
countries emerging from conflict, and greater empowerment to 
intervene in nations that fail to protect their citizens from 
genocide or ethnic cleansing The US objects to draft 
provisions related to the International Cnmunal Court, the 
Kyoto protocols on global warming, the Comprehensive Test 
Ban Treaty, and a pledge to devote 0 7% of GNP to aid poor 
countries’ development UN officials have postponed 
consideration of proposals to expand the Secunty Council. 


AFGHANISTAN 

Aug. 21—A roadside bomb kills 4 US soldiers ın the south, 
bringing to 65 the number of Americans lulled this year so far 
m Afghanistan—already the deadliest year for US troops since 
2001. Observers say violence probably will intensify ın the 
run-up to Sept 18 legislanve elections Taliban forces, ousted 
from power by a US-led invasion 4 years ago, remain small but 
with assistance from Al Qaeda are growing in number and 
reportedly becommmg more effectrve 


BRAZIL 

Aug 12—President Luiz Inácio Lula da Silva, in a nationally 
televised speech, apologizes on behalf of his government and 
party after an ally tells a congressional hearing that Lula’s 2002 
campaign was financed ın part from a hidden account m the 
Bahamas The president says he had not known about the 
account. Others have alleged that Lula’s Workers’ Party bribed 
lawmakers for votes and politcal support Observers suggest 
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the focus on scandal impenils the president's reform agenda, 
such as his Zero Hunger program and the redistribution of 
unused land to landless farmers. 


BURUNDI 

Aug 19—Lawmakers choose Pierre Nkurunziza, a former Hutu 
rebel leader, as the country’ president, culminating an 
internationally mediated effort to bring peace to Burundi after a 
dozen years of ethnic conflict that killed more than 250,000 
people. The Hutu majonty rebelled ın 1993 after the nation’ Ist 
democratically elected president, a Hutu, was assassinated by 
soldiers from the Tuts: minority, which had controlled politics 
and business since independence from Belgium in 1962. 


CHINA 

Aug 2—Cnooc, a Chinese oul firm, drops an $18 5 billion offer 
to buy the US oil company Unocal. The effort to purchase the 
American oil business by a company 70% owned by the 
Chinese government had aroused concerns ın the US, 
especially Congress, about economic security and competition 
The US reaction in turn provoked resentment in China. 


ECUADOR 

Aug 19—Protesters demanding more funds for social programs 
and the nationalization of foreign ol company operatons 
temporarily take over state petroleum installations in 2 
provinces, virtually halung oil production. 


INDIA 

Aug 8—Indian and Palastam officials announce a senes of 
measures intended to reduce tensions over the disputed 
terntory of Kashmur The countnies agree to uphold a 20- 
month-old cease-fire, set up a hot hne between foreign 
munusters, improve a telephone lınk between multary leaders, 
hold monthly meetings, and refrain from adding new military 
posts along the 462-mule Line of Control that divides Kashmur. 


INDONESIA 

Aug 15—The government signs a peace agreement with 
separatist rebels who have fought for nearly 3 decades to create 
an independent state in the western province of Aceh. The 
accord calls for the Free Aceh Movement to disarm by the end 
of the year and for the government to revise tts electoral laws to 
allow the Acehnese to form political parties and nominate 
candidates for all levels of government. Both sides acknowledge 
that the turning pomt in negotiations was the tsunami in 
December that killed 130,000 Acehnese and left the province in 
need of massive reconstruction. 


IRAN 

Aug 10—Iraman officials remove UN seals on uranium-processing 
equipment at a nuclear site in Isfahan, making the plant fully 
operative. The US and Europeans cniticize the move, callmg on 
Iran to resume its suspension of uranium-ennchment activities 
that can make fuel for nuclear reactors or nuclear weapons. 

Aug 14—Mahmoud Ahmadinejad, the new president, 
nominates a cabinet dominated by conservatives. Officials 


warn that Iran will not give in to pressure from the West over 
its nuclear program 

Aug. 19—Supreme leader Ayatollah Al Khamenei tells throngs of 
worshippers that Iran does not intend to build nuclear arms, but 
will conunue to enrich uramum to fuel electncity generation 


IRAQ 

Aug 2—A US journalist, Steven Vanden who was writing about 
the nse of conservative Shute Islam and corruption in the Iraqi 
police department, 1s abducted and shot to death in the 
southern city of Basra. At least 52 journalists have been killed 
covering the Iraq War; 19 of them were the apparent targets. 

Aug. 3—A roadside bomb ın the western town of Haditha blows 
up a US troop carner, killing 14 marines Haditha is 1 of a series 
of towns along the Euphrates River that, according to US 


military commanders, forms a network for shuttlmg insurgents - 


through Syna and into Baghdad and other parts of Iraq 

Aug 5—After 1 of the deadliest weeks of the war so far, ın which 
a series of guermila attacks have killed at least 22 US soldiers in 
Anbar province, 800 marmes and nearly 200 Iraq: soldiers 
launch an offensive in the province They sweep nver towns 
looking for insurgents but reportedly make little headway 

US military officials assert that many new, increasingly 
sophisticated roadside bombs used to attack US and Iraqi 
forces have been designed ım Iran and shipped from there 

Aug 8—Members of the Badr Organization, the armed mula of 
the Supreme Council for Islamic Revolution in Iraq, a Shute 
religious party, enter Baghdad's municipal building, depose the 
city’s mayor, and replace him with 1 of their militia leaders 

Aug 17—A car bomb explodes ın a crowded Baghdad bus 
station As police respond, a 2nd bomb detonates. After the 
wounded are rushed to a nearby hospital, a 3rd bomb 
devastates the hospital The combined assault, the deadliest in 
a month, kills 43 and wounds 88. 

Aug. 19—Masked gunmen kill 3 Iraqi electon workers after 
grabbing them while they hung posters urging fellow Sunni 
Arabs to vote in an Oct. 15 referendum on a new constitution 

Aug 24—Fighting erupts in Najaf between followers of the 
maverick Shute cleric Moktada al-Sadr and his opponents. 
Members of Sadrs militia also storm the Baghdad offices of 
Dawa, a competing Shute party led by Prime Mimuster Ibrahim 
al-Jaafan, and clash with militamen supporting the Supreme 
Council for the Islamic Revolution in Iraq 

Aug 25—Police discover 36 decomposing bodies in a riverbed in 
Kut, southeast of Baghdad The victims had been handcuffed 
and executed 

Aug. 28—After months of intense wrangling, Iraqs leaders 
present a disputed consutution to the parliament, bypassing 
objections of Sunn negotiators who call for Iraqis to defeat it 
when ıt comes to a vote. The charter, which ıs to appear on a 
referendum ın October, would grant a degree of autonomy to 
the Kurdish region ın the north and potentially the Shute- 
dominated oil-rich south. It would make Islam the state's 
official region and “a main source of legislation.” 

Aug. 31—More than 950 Iraqis drown or are crushed to death 
and hundreds more are injured when rumors of a suicide 
bomber ın their midst provoke a panicked stampede among 
Shute pilgnms crossing a bridge in Baghdad. 


ITALY 

Aug 15—Police officials, warning the country remams at an 
“elevated nsk” for terrorist attack, report arresting 141 
Muslims ın rads at Islamic gathering places across the country. 
The government has stepped up antiterronsm activities since 
the London transit system was attacked last month Italian 
officials say none of the suspects has been immediately linked 
to terrorism 
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JAPAN 

Aug. 8—After members of his own party vote down his plan to 
privatize Japan’ postal service, Pame Minister Junichiro 
Koizumi dissolves the lower house of parlament, setting an 
early general election for Sept. 11 

Aug 15—On the 60th anniversary of the end of World War II, 
Ko1zum apologizes for Japanese wartime abuses Many m 
China and Korea have accused Tokyo of failing to atone fully for 
invading and occupying their countes Anti-Japanese protests 
ın China were tnggered this spring by approval of history 
textbooks that downplayed Japanese atrocities dunng the war 


KOREA, NORTH 

Aug 7—North Korea and the US blame each other for a stalemate 
in talks amed at halting Pyongyang’ development of nuclear 
weapons Participants in the talks, which include the US, China, 
Russia, Japan, and South and North Korea, say negotiations have 
deadlocked over whether North Korea should be allowed to 
maintain a nuclear program for “peaceful use.” 


KOREA, SOUTH 

Aug 4—South Korean researchers report the 1st successful 
cloning of a dog A critic of the announcement calls it a “dry 
run” for a debate on the eventual cloning of humans 


MAURITANIA 

Aug. 3—A military junta overthrows President Maaouya Ould 
Sid Ahmed Taya while he 1s out of the country Afncan leaders 
and the US condemn the coup The army officers promise to 
yield to democratic rule within 2 years Taya, a close ally of the 
US, seized power ın a 1984 coup. 


NEPAL 

Aug. 9—The US ambassador, James Monarty, warns that Nepal 
could be sliding into chaos after officials accuse Maoist 
insurgents of executing 40 Nepalese soldiers ın the western 
district of Kahkot It 1s the deadliest mcident since King 
Gyanendra, vowing to suppress the rebellion, seized power 
and suspended civil liberties in February. The Maoists have 
been fighting since 1996 to overthrow the monarchy and 
install a communist republic 


NIGER 

Aug 4—International aid officials plead for more assistance for 
Niger, where 1 in 5 people are dying from hunger or disease 
in the country’s worst nutrition crisis since 1985 Nearly 
4,000 villages have seen erratic rainfall and severe food 
shortages, leaving 3 6 million farmers and herders and their 
families at nsk. 


PAKISTAN 

Aug 24—President Pervez Musharraf in an interview confirms 
that A Q Khan, Pakistan's leading nuclear scientist, provided 
North Korea with centrifuge machines that can be used to 
make fuel to produce nuclear weapons 


RUSSIA 

Aug 2—In the 1st expulsion of a foreign news organization since 
the fall of the Soviet Union, the Kremlin bars ABC News from 
working ın Russia in retahation for its broadcast of an 
interview with Shamil Basayev, a Chechen rebel leader 

Aug 18—Russia begins tts 1st-ever joint military exercises with 
China, simulating a mission to stabilize a restive country. 
Officials of both countries say the war games suggest no threat 
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to the region, but are a response to mutual concerns about 
terrorism and extremism in Central Asia 


SAUDI ARABIA 

Aug 1—King Fahd, 84, dies The death of the king, a figurehead 
ruler since suffering a stroke m 1995, comes as the Saudi 
monarchy debates the need for political reforms and attempts 
to crack down on Islamic extremism Fahd’ half-brother 
Abdullah, the de facto ruler for a decade, assumes the throne 


SRI LANKA 

Aug 12—Snipers assassinate Lakshman Kadirgamar, the foreign 
munister who had labeled Tamul Tigers as terrorists The 
government blames Tamil separatists for the kallng and 
expresses concern that ıt could help rekindle full-scale conflict. 


SUDAN 

Aug 2—Ruonng breaks out ın Khartoum, the capital, as 
southerners upset with the death of the rebel leader John 
Garang clash with northern Arabs and government security 
forces Garang had recently been inaugurated as vice president 
under a peace agreement aimed at ending a civil war between 
the Islamist government of the north and southern rebels He 
was killed July 30 in a helicopter crash blamed on foul weather. 


UNITED KINGDOM 

Aug 6—Islamic groups condemn a package of antiterrorism 
measures proposed by Prime Mumster Tony Blar. He wants to bar 
radicals from entering Britan, deport foreign nationals who 
encourage jihad, possibly amend some human nghts laws, and 
ban certain Islamic organizations The government has been 
considering new measures since bombing attacks in July kalled 
52 people ın London Critics say Blairs plan to shut down some 
mosques and deport radical clerics could ahenate many of 
Bntain’s 1.8 milion Muslims 


UNITED STATES 

Aug 1—President George W Bush endorses efforts by Christan 
conservatives to give “intelligent design” theory equal standing 
m the nation’s schools with evolution as an explanation for the 
creation and complexity of life Proponents of mtelligent 
design believe that life forms are too complex to be explained 
by Darwinian evolutionary theory, but point instead to 
intentonal creation, presumably divine. 

Aug 5—US employers added more than 200,000 jobs in July, the 
government reports, adding to evidence that the Amencan 
economy ıs continuing to grow at a steady pace. 

Aug 16—The government announces that higher energy costs 
are driving inflaton up sharply US consumer prices rose by 
0 5% in July 

Aug. 17—Antiwar protesters hold more than 1,500 candlelight 
vigils around the country in sohdanty with Cindy Sheehan, the 
mother of a soldier slain in Iraq. Encamped near President 
Bush's Texas home while he has been vacationing there, Sheehan 
has drawn national attention to the antrwar movement. 

Aug 24—President Bush tells an audience of National Guard 
members and their families that unmediate withdrawal of US 
troops from Iraq would hand victory to terrorists and leave 
America and its allies more vulnerable to attack 

Aug 31—Chaos grips New Orleans 2 days after a hurncane 
caused levees to break, flooding the Louisiana city Food and 
water supplies dwindle, looters run wild, bodies float in 
floodwaters, a massive refugee cnsis looms, and 1 official 
predicts thousands of casualnes. Stung by cnticism that the 
federal response was late and ineffecnve, President Bush 
pledges more assistance a 
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“Far from demonstrating that the European Union is in decline or disarray, 
the constitutional crisis demonstrates its essential stability and legitimacy.” 


A Too Perfect Union? 
Why Europe Said “No” 


ANDREW MORAVCSIK 


have spoken. As a result of their referendums 
this spring, the European Union constitution 
is dead, as is Turkish membership in the Eu, and 
progress in areas from services deregulation to 
Balkan enlargement will now be much more diffi- 
cult. Yet for the chattering classes the outcome was 
an opportunity to repolish long-held positions. In 
the face of implacable opposition to Turkish mem- 
bership, The Economist blithely interpreted the rejec- 
tion of a proposed EU constitution as evidence that 
Europe has gone too far, too fast—except, of course, 
on enlargement. Oxford’s Timothy Garton Ash, a 
perennial optimist about the reconciliation of 
Britain’s transatlantic and European vocations, 
espied another promising moment for Blairite diplo- 
macy. The court philosopher of continental social 
democracy, Jurgen Habermas, called on European 
leaders (read: his former student, German Foreign 
Minister Joschka Fischer) to recapture the “idealism 
of 1968” by leading a leftist movement against 
neoliberal us hegemony. With quintessentially 
French misanthropy, Serge July of Libération accused 
French politicians of opportunism and French vot- 
ers of racism. Across the Atlantic, Weekly Standard 
editor Bill Kristol, undeterred by the massive protest 
vote against European economic reform, called for 
rejection of the welfare state, open borders to immi- 
gration, and an embrace of America. 
It is time to view Europe as it really is. Far from 
demonstrating that the European Union is in 
decline or disarray, the constitutional crisis demon- 


Th people of France and the Netherlands 
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strates its essential stability and legitimacy. The cen- 
tral error of the European constitutional framers 
was one of style and symbolism rather than sub- 
stance. The constitution contained a set of modest 
reforms, very much in line with European popular 
preferences. Yet European leaders upset the emerg- 
ing pragmatic settlement by dressing up the reforms 
as a grand scheme for constitutional revision and 
popular democratization of the Eu. 

Looking back in 50 years, historians will not see 
this year’s referendums as the end of the EU—or as 
the beginning of the end. The union remains the 
most successful experiment in political institution 
building since World War II. Historians will see 
instead the last gasp of idealistic European federal- 
ism born in the mid-1940s, symbolized by the 
phrase “ever closer union” and aimed at establish- 
ing a United States of Europe. It is time to recognize 
that the EU can neither aspire to replace nation 
states nor seek democratic legitimacy in the same 
way nations do. The current EU constitutional set- 
tlement, which has defined a stable balance 
between Brussels and national capitals and demo- 
cratic legitimacy through indirect accountability 
and extensive checks and balances, is here to stay. 
To see why this is so, we must understand the 
nature of the current constitutional compromise, 
the reasons European leaders called it into question, 
and the deeper lessons this teaches us about the 
limits of European integration. 


JUST SAY NO 

Voting patterns in the referendums were a reflec- 
tion of three related motivations that have domi- 
nated every EU election in history. First is ideological 
extremism. The center supported Europe while the 
extreme right and left, which now account for 
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almost one-third of the French and Dutch elec- 
torates, voted “no.” Second is protest voting against 
unpopular governments. Third, and most important, 
is a reaction against the insecurity felt by poorer 
Europeans. Whereas business, the educated elite, 
and wealthier Europeans favored the constitution, 
those fearful of unemployment, labor market 
reform, globalization, privatization, and the consol- 
idation of the welfare state opposed it. Today these 
concerns dovetail with the perceived economic and 
cultural threat posed by Muslim immigration. 

This type of disaffection is the primary political 
problem for European governments today, since it 
is directed both against poor economic performance 
and against reform measures designed to improve 
it. As Newsweek’s Fareed Zakaria has observed, the 
tragedy is that “Europe needs more of what's pro- 
ducing populist paranoia: economic reform to sur- 
vive in an era of economic competition, young 
immigrants to sustain its social market, and a more 
strategic relationship with the Muslim world, which 
would be dramatically enhanced by Turkish mem- 
bership in the EU.” 

Forgotten in the electoral chaos this spring was 
the document itself. The constitution is, after all, a 
conservative text containing incremental improve- 
ments that consolidate EU developments of the past 
20 years. The “no” campaigns conceded the desir- 
ability of the modest reforms from the start— 
including appointment of a foreign minister, 
formulation of a stronger anti-crime policy, and 
streamlining of voting procedures. Such changes are 
popular, not least in France, which proposed most 
of them. One is forced to conclude that the consti- 
tution became controversial not because its content 
was objectionable, but because the content was so 
innocuous that citizens saw a chance to cast an 
inexpensive protest vote. 

What were they protesting against? Here, too, the 
referendums cannot be viewed as plebiscites 
directed at the EU's policies. Although the Eu is asso- 
ciated, through its advisory “Lisbon process,” with 
labor market and welfare reform, these matters 
remain firmly within the competence of the mem- 
ber states. The EU's activities as a whole, while they 
include oversight of state subsidies and trade pol- 
icy, may just as reasonably be seen as part of a Euro- 
pean effort to manage globalization rather than 
promote it. Opponents made occasional mention of 
EU policies not contained in the constitution, such 
as the recent enlargement to 25 members, the intro- 
duction of the euro, the deregulation of electricity, 
and Turkish accession. Yet only the last of these 
seems to have swayed many voters, and they seem 


to have been unaware that free migration has been 
ruled out even before negotations begin. 

So what lesson should the Eu take away? The rel- 
ative lack of direct criticism of the constitution, the 
lack of fundamental objections to EU policies, and, 
above all, the stunning lack of positive proposals for 
reform are striking evidence of the underlying sta- 
bility of the EU system. The 16 years since the fall of 
the Berlin Wall have been, after all, the most suc- 
cessful period in EU history. The single market, the 
euro, and a nascent European foreign and defense 
policy came into being. EU enlargement was carried 
out with surprisingly little disruption in existing 
member states, and proved the most cost-effective 
Western instrument for advancing global democracy 
and security. In sum, notwithstanding the rejection 
of the proposed charter, the EU appears to have qui- 
etly reached a stable constitutional settlement. 


FIXING THE UNBROKEN 

What is this settlement? The EU is now preemi- 
nent in trade, agriculture, fishing, eurozone mone- 
tary policy, and some business regulation, and helps 
to coordinate cooperation in foreign policy. Contrary 
to statistics one often reads, this amounts to only 
about 20 percent of European regulation and legis- 
lation. Most areas of greatest public concern—taxes, 
health, pensions, education, crime, infrastructure, 
defense, and mmigration—remain firmly national. 
With a tax base one-fiftieth the size of the member 
states’, an administration smaller than that of a small 
city, no police force or army, and a narrow legal man- 
date, the EU will never encompass these fiscally and 
administratively demanding tasks. 

There is no new grand projet, akin to the single 
market of the 1980s or the single currency of the 
1990s, to justify change. In 18 months of delibera- 
tion, the constitutional convention devoted only 
two days to the expansion of EU competencies. 
European health, pension, fiscal, and education 
policies have little support, while a Us-style military 
buildup exceeds Europe's means and insults its 
“civilian power” ideals. There was always less to the 
constitution than both its proponents and its 
detractors proclaimed. 

Many believe that a European defense indepen- 
dent of the United States poses an imminent threat 
to US interests. Of course, it is true that if the United 
States were again to attempt an operation on the 
scale of Iraq with so little substantive justification or 
multilateral legitimation, European nations would 
be uniformly opposed. (Even the British govern- 
ment has already declared that it does not see any 
useful military options for regime change in Iran.) 


But another Iraq is an unlikely possibility, given the 
evident costs of that imbroglio; the United States is 
militarily incapable of repeating this adventure at the 
current time. More important is the fact that the 
United States and the EU have agreed on every other 
major use of force since the 1989 Gulf War. More 
than 100,000 European troops are currently sta- 
tioned out of their home countries, most involved 
in operations that involve the United States. 

The ambition to form a European Union military 
or diplomatic superpower with a principal mission 
of opposing American “hyperpower” is little more 
than—and always was little more than—idle talk. 
Only the combination of ignorance and bias regard- 
ing the Eu that is so uniquely concentrated among 
self-reinforcing groups of US neoconservatives and 
British Euroskeptics could construe the EU as a mil- 
itary or geopolitical threat. As recently as a year ago, 
many conservatives pleaded with the Bush admin- 
istration to oppose the EU constitution, encourage 
British withdrawal, and 
insist on the uncondi- 
tional predominance 
of NATO. With the 
recent European trips 





It is time to recognize that the EU can neither 
aspire to replace nation states nor seek 
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site direction. They have increased the power of the 
council of ministers (favored by France and Britain, 
particularly for matters outside the economic core) 
and the directly elected European parliament 
(favored by Germany) at the expense of the tech- 
nocratic commission. 

The proposed constitution sought to marginally 
improve the EU's efficiency and transparency while 
retaining its basic structure. All of this is the sensible 
stuff policy wonks love and publics generally sup- 
port. The constitution called for expanding the role 
of the directly elected European parliament in Eu leg- 
islation (termed “co-decision” in Brussels-speak), 
giving national parliaments an advisory and gate- 
keeping role, abolishing the rotating presidency, 
adjusting voting weights to represent large countries 
more fairly, and centralizing foreign policy coordina- 
tion in a foreign minister. The proposal was a multi- 
national constitutional compromise that attended to 
the interests of large and small countries, left and 
right parties, and Euro- 
phile and Euroskeptic 
tendencies. 

The reforms enjoyed 
broad support among 


by Secretary of State democratic legitimacy in the same way nations do. member states, and 


Condoleezza Rice and 
President George W. 
Bush, these demands for an aggressive policy 
toward Europe have been definitively rebuffed. 

Consider also European social policy, of which 
we heard so much in the referendum campaigns. 
What concrete EU policies should this imply? Block- 
ing sensible efforts to reform the welfare state for 
long-term sustainability is shortsighted. While 
many studies show that a division of labor between 
the new and old members of the Eu will generate 
growth, there is little evidence of a regulatory or fis- 
cal “race to the bottom” driven by the Eu, and 
plenty of room remains’ for social policy at the 
national level. The neoliberal “Anglo-Saxon” threat 
is a myth. Britain is building up its welfare state 
faster than any of its partners, based partly on a 
Scandinavian model. Indeed, with continental lib- 
eralization and British social democratization, 
Europe's social systems are converging—through 
the pressure of national politics, not as the result of 
some EU social policy pipe dream. 

A similar constitutional compromise has 
emerged with regard to institutions. Although 
Anglo-American Euroskeptics have sought to res- 
urrect the bogeyman of a Brussels superstate headed 
by the European Commission, treaty changes since 
1970 have consistently moved Europe in the oppo- 





none met a serious 
challenge in the refer- 
endum debates. The biggest change—creation of a 
European foreign minister empowered to recom- 
mend, though not impose, a more coordinated for- 
eign policy—enjoys 70 percent approval across 
Europe. And recognizing the EU as it is, the consti- 
tution struck the classic idealist phrase “ever closer 
union” from the Treaty of Rome, and substituted 
the more balanced “unity in diversity.” 


UNDONE BY IDEALISM 

So it was not the substance of the emerging con- 
stitutional settlement that triggered opposition. The 
objectionable aspect was its form: an idealistic con- 
stitution. Since the 1970s, lawyers have regarded 
the 1957 Treaty of Rome as a de facto constitution. 
The new document was an unnecessary public rela- 
tions exercise based on the seemingly intuitive, but 
in fact peculiar, notion that democratization and the 
European ideal could legitimate the EU. In the wake 
of the Nice and Amsterdam treaties, which consol- 
idated the union, Euro-enthusiast scholars, politi- 
cians, and commentators have argued that the EU is 
unpopular primarily because it is secretive, com- 
plex, unaccountable, and distant from the public— 
in sum, because it suffers from a “democratic 
deficit.” Fischer, the German foreign minister, gave 
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the idea of constitutional legitimation a big push 
with his celebrated lecture on the ultimate goal of 
integration at Humboldt University in 2000. But 
like the other European leaders who jumped on his 
bandwagon, Fischer, while ostensibly transcending 
a narrow, national discourse, was in fact framing the 
argument in a familiar domestic manner: in his case 
1968-style German anti-nationalism. 

The idea was to legitimate the EU not through 
trade, economic growth, and useful regulation, as 
had been the case for 50 years, but by politicizing 
and democratizing it. This was to be done through a 
constitutional convention. Enthused by the prospect 
of a reenactment of Philadelphia 1787, millions of 
web-savvy Europeans were supposed to deliberate 
the meaning of Europe. More pragmatic voices 
hoped to combat cynicism by simplifying the treaty 
and delineating EU prerogatives. To justify the need 
for change, reformers 





democracies, where these functions are politically 
insulated for sound reasons. 

The notion of imposing democratic control 
through multiple checks and balances, rather than 
through elections to a single sovereign parliament, 
is more American than European—but it is no less 
legitimate for that. Everyone gets a say in a system 
in which a European directive needs approval from 
a technocratic commission, a supermajority of 
democratic national governments, and a directly 
elected parliament, and must then be implemented 
by national regulators. Studies show that Eu legis- 
lation is both consensual and relatively responsive 
to shifts in partisan and popular opinion. 

Enthusiasts for democracy fail to grasp its limits. 
Engaging European citizens will not necessarily cre- 
ate rational (let alone supportive) debate, because 
those with intense preferences about the EU tend 

to be its opponents. 





also seized on the 
perception that the 
EU would require a 
radical overhaul to 
avoid gridlock with 
25 rather than 15 
members—a fear that 
now seems unjust- 
fied, both because the new states are proving con- 
structive and because the EU is not moving as far or 
fast as it once did. 

Of course, the constitutional deliberation did 
not mobilize Europeans. Few citizens were even 
aware of the 200 conventionnels’ deliberations. 
When testimony from civil society was requested, 
professors turned up. When a youth conference 
was called, would-be Eurocrats attended. When 
those who did attend came to consider democracy, 
they found that the arrangement Europe currently 
has is appropriate to a diverse polity in which 
member states insist on checks and balances at 
every level. There was little popular or elite sup- 
port for democratic reform beyond the modest 
increases in scrutiny by national and European par- 
liaments the constitution contains. 

This is as it should be, for there is no “demo- 
cratic deficit” in the EU—or not much of one. Once 
we set aside ideal notions of democracy and look to 
real-world standards, we see that the EU is as trans- 
parent, responsive, accountable, and honest as its 
member states. The relative lack of centralized 
financial or administrative discretion all but elimi- 
nates corruption. The EU's areas of autonomous 
authority—trade policy, constitutional adjudication, 
and central banking—are the same as those in most 


The constitution became controversial not because 
its content was objectionable, but because the 
content was so innocuous that citizens saw a 
chance to cast an inexpensive protest vote. 
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Average citizens and 
political parties keep 
but a few issues— 
usually those involv- 
ing heavy taxing and 
spending—in mind 
at any one time, and 
thus respond only to 
highly salient ideals and issues. The pull of Europe 
remains weak, while the bread and butter policies cit- 
izens care about most, including the welfare and 
identity issues that dominated the referendum 
debates, remain almost exclusively in national hands. 
The failure of European elections to generate high 
turnouts or focus on EU issues over the years suggests 
that citizens fail to participate in EU politics not 
because they are blocked from doing so, but because 
they have insufficient incentive. 

Some democratic enthusiasts propose jump- 
starting EU democracy by incorporating hot-button 
issues like social policy and immigration, despite 
the lack of popular support for doing so. This is, in 
essence, Habermas's vision. Yet anyone except a 
philosopher like Habermas can see that this is the 
sort of extreme cure that will kill the patient. There 
is little that could lead the European public to deci- 
sively reject an institution as deeply embedded as 
the Eu, but transferring controversial issues like 
social policy to it without justification might just 
do it. 

More sober voices propose to empower national 
parliaments, which the constitution sought to do in 
a modest way. Yet this reveals a final fallacy of the 
democratizers. There is little reason to believe that 
turning policy over to a legislature makes it more 


legitimate. In Western democracies, popularity is 
inversely correlated with direct electoral account- 
ability. The most popular institutions are the courts, 
the police, and the military. Parliaments are gener- 
ally disliked. Whatever the source of Europe’s 
declining popularity—a general decline in political 
trust, unfamiliarity with institutions, xenophobia, 
discontent with economic performance—tt has lit- 
tle to do with Europe’s democratic mandate. 

Forcing an unstructured debate about an insti- 
tution that handles matters like telecommunica- 
tions standardization, the composition of the Bosnia 
stabilization force, and the privatization of electric- 
ity production inexorably ‘drove debate to the low- 
est common denominator. When pro-European 
political elites found themselves defending a con- 
stitution with modest content, they felt they had no 
alternative but to oversell it using inflated notions 
of what the EU does and rhetoric drawn from 1950s 
European idealism. Small wonder they were out- 
gunned by grumpy populists with stronger symbols 
rooted in class, nation, and race (and even more 
inflated views of what the Eu does). Publics became 
confused and alarmed by the scare tactics of both 
sides. The referendums came to inhabit a strange 
twilight zone of symbolic politics, in which claims 
about the Eu bore little relationship to reality, and 
support and opposition for a status quo constitu- 
tion became a potent symbol for the myriad hopes 
and fears of modern electorates. 


A UNION THAT WORKS 

In the wake of this debacle, European politicians 
must find a constructive path forward. They should 
start with a collective mea culpa. The document 
itself must be renounced. Then, over the next few 
years, the EU should return to its successful tradi- 
tion of quiet and pragmatic reform. Europeans con- 
sistently support incremental advances in the 
union's foreign, internal security, and economic 
policies along the lines set forth in the constitution. 

Turkish membership is off the agenda, as it prob- 
ably would have been even without the referen- 
dums, which revealed a considerable degree of 
popular concern and some virulent opposition to 
Turkish membership. To quell it, France committed 
itself to another referendum, should the question 
arise—a procedure also required by some other EU 
national constitutions. It is clear that a high-profile 
move toward Turkey at this point would bolster 
popular fear of and opposition to the EU—which are 
otherwise likely to wither away. Negotiations with 
Turkey should and will be pursued, so as to main- 
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tain the momentum of reform in that country. It 
should be obvious, however, that no further move- 
ment on accession is likely for some time. The best 
outcome would be for talks to continue quietly for 
a decade or two while Europeans attend to more 
pressing and practical plans for Balkan enlargement. 
Politicians need to concede this, and concede it 
loud and clear, not least in order to preserve con- 
tinued EU enlargement in the Balkans. 

A halfway arrangement acceptable to both EU 
and Turkish publics remains a realistic goal over the 
next 20 years, and may be better for Turkey than 
the limited type of EU membership that is currently 
on offer. This arrangement might provide for even 
freer trade, substantial regulatory convergence, and 
close cooperation on foreign and internal security 
policies, perhaps culminating in a privileged asso- 
ciate status. No other European policy could con- 
tribute as much to global peace and security. 

Above all, European politicians need to 
acknowledge explicitly the existence of a stable 
European constitutional settlement. The unique 
genius of the EU is that it locks in policy coordina- 
tion while respecting the powerful rhetoric and 
symbols that still attach to national identity. Publics 
will be reassured if it is portrayed as stable and suc- 
cessful. There is no shameful compromise with 
grand principles here. On the contrary, it is a 
highly appealing constitutional order that preserves 
national democratic politics for the issues most 
salient to citizens while delegating to more indirect 
democratic forms those issues that are of less con- 
cern—or on which there is an administrative, tech- 
nical, or legal consensus. 

The EU's distinctive system of multilevel gover- 
nance is the only new form of state organization to 
emerge and prosper since the rise of the welfare 
state at the turn of the twentieth century. Now it is 
a mature constitutional order, one that no longer 
needs to move forward to legitimate its past and 
present successes. Left behind must be the Euro- 
pean centralizers and democratizers for whom “ever 
closer union” remains an end in itself. They will 
insist that the answer to failed democracy is more 
democracy and the answer to a failed constitution 
is another constitution. But Europe has moved 
beyond them. Disowning this well-meaning, even 
admirable, band of idealists may seem harsh, but it 
is both necessary and just. On this basis, Europeans 
can develop a new discourse of national interest, 
pragmatic cooperation, and constitutional stabil- 
ity—a discourse that sees Europe as it is. The con- 
stitution is dead, long live the constitution! a 
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those carried out in London this July have 

turned Western Europe into a major battle- 
field for Islamist terrorists. Western Europe had pre- 
viously played a significant role as a base for 
planning and organization by Al Qaeda cells: the 
September 11, 2001, attacks in the United States 
were planned by a Hamburg, Germany, cell of Al 
Qaeda; Ahmed Ressam, who was arrested on his 
way to bomb Los Angeles International Airport on 
New Years Eve 1999, was linked with a French rad- 
ical network; “shoe bomber” Richard Reid was 
recruited in a British jail; and Zacharias Moussaoui, 
believed to be a member of the 9-11 hijackers, 
found his calling in a London mosque. 

Al Qaeda, moreover, is not the only radical 
Islamic group active in Western Europe. Other 
networks have acted independently, mostly shar- 
ing ideas and recruiting along patterns similar to 
those of Al Qaeda. (Examples include the Algerian 
terrorist Khaled Kelkal and Algerian Islamists 
known as the Roubaix group.) New independent 
groups could similarly arise in the future. The 
issue of radicalization and violence thus goes 
beyond the present challenge posed by Al Qaeda 
and could continue or increase even if Al Qaeda 
itself is destroyed. 

Even more important, it should be noted that the 
terrorists acting in Europe did not come from the 
Middle East to perpetrate their attacks: they were 
born in Europe or came as students or political 
refugees. And it is in Europe that they became 
“born-again” Muslims and political radicals. In 
Western Europe radical Islamism is homegrown, 
not an import. This homegrown radicalism forms 
the challenge of Euro-Islam. 


T. April 2004 terrorist attacks in Madrid and 
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PROFILE OF A TERRORIST 

Islamic radicals in Western Europe fall roughly 
into three categories: foreign residents, second- 
generation immigrants (most often native-born), 
and converts. 

The first category is that of young Middle East- 
erners who come to Europe as political refugees or 
students, who speak Arabic, and who are from mid- 
dle-class backgrounds. The 9-11 hijackers are an 
excellent example of this category; they became 
born-again Muslims only after coming to Europe 
and before joining a radical group. 

The second category is made up of second- 
generation European Muslims, some educated but 
many more school dropouts, who usually come 
from destitute neighborhoods. They speak a Euro- 
pean language as their first language and often are 
European citizens. Three of the July 2005 London 
bombers fall into this category. 

Another of the London bombers, Germaine 
Lindsay, was a convert. Converts to Islam, many of 
whom became Muslim while spending time in jail, 
form the third category. It is the smallest in num- 
ber, but not necessarily in significance. 

Members of all three categories follow the same 
general trajectory of radicalization. Almost invari- 
ably, they become born-again Muslims (or converts) 
by joining a mosque known to host radical imams, 
and soon after that (in the span of less than a year), 
they turn politically radical and go (or try to go) to 
fight a jihad abroad. Before 9-11, that meant going 
to Afghanistan. Since May 2003, it may mean trav- 
eling to Iraq, as illustrated by a group of young sec- 
ond-generation French Muslims who left for Falluja 
in early 2005. 

Notably, almost none of these radicals have gone 
to their country of origin or of their families’ origin 
to wage jihad. And they have usually gone to the 
“peripheral” jihad—to Bosnia, Chechnya, Afghan- 
istan, Kashmir, or New York—rather than to Israel 


and Palestine. (Two Pak-Britons did perpetrate a 
terrorist attack in Tel Aviv in spring 2003, but this 
is, so far, the only exception to the rule.) 

In addition, almost all of these terrorists broke 
completely with their families only after entering 
their process of radicalization. Having done so, they 
usually became urban nomads of sorts, often chang- 
ing places and even countries. Thus, these terror- 
ists are largely supranational and socially atomized. 
They also tend to have a Westernized trajectory in 
studies (urban planning, computer science), in lan- 
guages (all are fluent in Western languages), and in 
matrimonial affairs (often marrying or dating Euro- 
pean women). 

Such a Western profile is not only a function of 
their sociological situation, it is also a condition of 
success: they live totally immersed in Western soci- 
ety. The strength and the weakness of Islamic 
extremism in Western 
Europe are precisely 
that the radicals are 
not rooted among the 
European Muslim pop- 
ulation. The strength 
is that they cannot 
be traced or spotted 
before going into action by police penetration of the 
local Muslim population. It is also difficult to enter 
their networks because they are cut off from the out- 
side world and are highly mobile. The weakness is 
that they have problems of recruitment and logistics 
because they do not relate well to ordinary “civilian” 
fellow Muslims. 


WHY THE TURN TO RADICALISM? 

There is no clear-cut sociological profile of the 
Islamic radicals beyond that which I have sketched 
out. There is no characteristic that links them 
definitively to a given socioeconomic situation. 
More precisely, the reasons that may push them 
toward violence are not specific enough and include 
traits shared by a larger population that deals with 
similar situations in very different ways. Explana- 
tions based on poverty, exclusion, racism, accultur- 
ation, and so forth may contain kernels of truth, but 
they are not specific enough to be of much practi- 
cal help in stopping terrorists from acting. 

For example, there is clearly a generational 
dimension at work here. Islamic radicalism is a 
youth movement. Frustration is obviously a key 
element ım their radicalization, but it seems to have 
more to do with a particular psychological dimen- 
sion than with a social or economic one. A common 





The real danger lies in Islamic radicalism 
enlarging its social base or connecting with other 
potentially radical movements or governments. 
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factor among known radicals is a concern for self- 
image and a desire to reconstruct the self through 
action. In this sense, young radicals are more in 
search of an opportunity for spectacular action 
where they will be personally and directly involved 
than with the long-term patient building of a polit- 
ical organization that could extend the social and 
political base of their networks. They are more 
present-oriented activists than future-onented con- 
structivists. They are thus far different from the 
Comintern agents of the 1920s and 1930s. 

This narcissist dimension explains both the com- 
mitment to suicide attacks and the difficulty such 
people have in working underground without the 
perspective and prospect of action. Without terror- 
ism, the young radicals do not exist. This commit- 
ment to immediate or mid-term action, as opposed 
to long-term political action, is probably the great- 
est weakness of radi- 
cal Islamists in Europe, 
but it also makes them 
very hard to catch 
and stop. 

Clearly, though, 
only a small fraction 
of alienated Muslim 
youth evinces these characteristics. Very few 
become terrorists. There is no obvious or practical 
way to tell one trajectory from others because, as was 
noted, it is less sociological than psychological. 

Another significant pattern in Euro-Islamist 
radicalization is the blending of Islamic wording 
and phraseology with a typically Western anti- 
imperialism and third-worldist radicalism. For the 
most part, Euro-Islamist targets are the same ones 
that the Western ultra-leftist movements of the 
1970s identified. The Islamists target “Us imperial- 
ism” and “Zionism” in support of the “ummah”— 
the world community of Muslims that, like the 
world proletariat, is an abstract universal. 

Islamists seek mass terrorism, and they do not 
target political or business personalities, as the 
European ultra-left did. Nevertheless, the paradigm 
of ultra-leftist terrorism from the 1970s might pro- 
vide a bridge in the future to non-Islamic radicals, 
perhaps even to some in the so-called antiglobal- 
ization movement. 

Again, though, many Islamic residents in West- 
ern Europe believe such ideologies, yet few of these 
ideologues become terrorists. We can array several 
perhaps necessary conditions for identifying an 
Islamist terrorist in Europe, but we cannot specify 
what the sufficient conditions are. 
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NEW PATTERNS 

Since 9-11 and the us removal of the Taliban 
regime in Afghanistan, Islamist terrorists have 
faced two new problems that have immediate con- 
sequences for their ability to act in or from West- 
ern Europe. These problems are organizational 
and political. 

No longer is there easy sanctuary for Islamist 
radicals in European Union countries to meet, train, 
and forge esprit de corps and link with other 
groups—in a word, to coalesce a ragtag collection 
of activists into a cohesive and disciplined organi- 
zation. It is becoming far more difficult to become 
organized and maintain communications with lead- 
ers within and outside a country. 

A specific dimension of Al Qaeda was its veter- 
ans’ solidarity: many young radicals, who met first 
as groups of “buddies” in Western countries, turned 
into efficient cells only after having lived in Afghan- 
istan or after being led by someone who had been in 
Afghanistan and returned. Moreover, Al Qaeda 
exhibited a distinctive pattern of turning personal 
links among veterans of the 
Afghan jihad into an efficient 
but flexible chain of com- 
mand. This is obviously no 
longer the case. 

As for political problems, 
the Wests demonization of 
Islam has put the Muslim population in the West on 
the defensive. Although this demonizing may have 
turned some individuals more radical, it has con- 
vinced most Muslims living in the West to adopt a 
clearer attitude and to advocate greater integration 
into Western societies. European authorities have 
contributed to isolating the radicals by responding 
positively, at least in terms of rhetoric, to the quest 
for recognition and integration. Isolation among and 
alienation from the European Muslim population are 
now among the radicals’ main challenges. 

As a consequence of these developments, two 
new patterns of Islamic radicalism are emerging or 
will emerge. The first-we may call “franchising.” 
Local groups based on local solidarities—most 
likely those of neighborhood, extended family, and 
university—with few or no ties to Al Qaeda, will 
assume the label and act according to what they see 
as Al Qaeda's ideology and strategy. The Internet is 
playing a role here at three levels: motivation (by 
providing propaganda), technology (how to make 
bombs), and communication (connections between 
people who do not need to meet physically). 





In Western Europe radical Islamism 
is homegrown, not an import. 





The second pattern is a quest for allies and support 
beyond the pale of Islamic fundamentalism. Radicals 
may try to find allies and fellow travelers at the 
expense of the purity of their ideological message. 
They could find ıt among the European ultra-left or, 
less probably, the ultra-right. They could find allies 
among other “liberation” movements (for instance, 
former Baathists in Iraq). Some might even serve as 
proxies or gunmen for rogue states. They may also 
develop links with local delinquents (as illustrated by 
the Roubaix gang in France and the Madrid terrorist 
ring, which was associated with drug dealers). 


COUNTERING THE ISLAMISTS 

Whatever the differences among the European 
countries, including their appraisal of us policy, 
European Union members share many interests 
and policies. 

All European governments are reluctant to drasti- 
cally alter their legal systems and basic political 
approaches to terrorism. The issue of homeland 
security was raised and essentially settled a long time 

ago when these governments 
faced a more “indigenous” 
terrorism (Spain’s ETA, Ire- 
lands IRA, Germany's Baader- 
Meinhof gang, and Italys Red 
Brigades). In this sense, the 
Europeans have a more sea- 
soned and experienced coun- 
terterrorism homeland apparatus than the Americans 
do. In countries where the “Islamic” threat had been 
identified at least a decade ago (as in France), the 
security apparatus is efficient. 

The recent terrorist attacks have engendered 
greater cooperation among the different countries, 
as well as with the United States, in most cases. But 
this cooperation has not led to the importation of 
polıtical differences among governments into their 
thinking about security, partly because domestic 
procedures are institutionalized and partly because 
this is not a new concern. 

In addition, as far as European countries are con- 
cerned, the fight against terrorism is a matter of 
police and intelligence, not military action. The 
growing isolation of Islamic radicals in Europe 
should allow the Europeans to continue with this 
“soft” approach: police and intelligence services are 
efficient to the extent that transnational coopera- 
tion works and will probably provide sufficient 
tools to carry out counterterrorism. 

However, this approach will never totally eradi- 
cate terrorism. The European tradition of terrorism 


and political violence that has forged the experience 
of the counterterrorist institutions makes it easier 
for young activists to become violent. Put some- 
what differently, the stigma attached to carrying out 
violence is relatively weak in Europe. Young men 
who want to become radical and engage in a spec- 
tacular action to validate their confused and injured 
manhood will not be stopped by this soft approach. 
Even concentrating on root causes—on the soci- 
ology and motivations of the radicals—while 
important for understanding the radicals’ mode of 
recruitment, will be of little use in drying up the 
ground on which these extremists prosper. The aim 
of European policy is not eradication; ıt is to make 
terrorism a residual factor that can be lived with. 


KEEPING THEM ISOLATED 

Such a “soft” approach is sustainable in Europe 
only under one condition: that Islamic radicalism 
remains a fringe movement. The real danger lies in 
Islamic radicalism enlarging its social base or con- 
necting with other potentially radical movements 
or governments. The challenge is not to go at the 
roots of terrorism, as European government spokes- 
people never tire of saying, for that is well-nigh 
impossible and will not eradicate terrorism in any 
case. The challenge is to prevent the radical fringe 
from finding a broad political base among the local 
Muslim population. 

To regain their momentum and create that base, 
Euro-Islamic radicals will have to achieve two 
strategic goals: mobilize other Muslims and link up 
with non-Muslim radicals. 

Eventually, Euro-Islamic leaders will try to mobi- 
lize elements of the Muslim community to provide 
shelter, logistics, recruits, and reliable communica- 
tions. To do that, the activists will have to change 
their patterns of recruitment, which are currently 
based on spotting some individuals and taking 
them out of their social milieu. They will have to 
engage in a more collective dawa (“proselytizing”). 

This would put them on the same path as many 
nonpolitical conservative and even fundamentalist 
organizations, such as the Tabligh (a movement 
that urges Muslims to shun any form of assimila- 
tion or Westernization) and the Salafis (a Wahhabi- 
inspired group that urges Muslims to return to the 
basic tenets of their faith, bypassing Islamic cultures 
and history). Interestingly, many radical groups— 
like the London-based Hizbul-Tahrir (HT)—share 
the views of Al Qaeda but think the latter has been 
premature to launch jihad. They believe that one 
should first mobilize the Muslim community 
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through intensive proselytizing and political activ- 
ity. (The British government banned nT after the 
London bombings, not because it had been 
involved but because of its radical views.) 

Eventually, too, Islamist leaders will probably try 
to establish some sort of joint venture with remnants 
of the European extreme left who share the same 
hatred for “imperialism.” Converts may play a par- 
ticularly significant role here. Let us not forget that 
Carlos the Jackal, who carried out well-publicized 
terrorist attacks in the 1970s and 1980s, converted 
to Islam in jail and now praises Osama bin Laden. 
But given the social and psychological background 
of the radicals, it remains unlikely that they will 
develop a more sophisticated strategy. 

The key issue is the attitude of the Muslim pop- 
ulation in Europe toward radicalism and terrorism. 
And for three main reasons, the Muslim population 
in Europe has a far larger political stake, and plays a 
far greater political role, in their nations than does 
the Muslim population in the United States. 

First, unlike in America, Muslim migrants are the 
main source of immigration in Europe. Second, this 
migration originates from Europe’s neighboring 
southern countries. Legal immigration to the United 
States is far more diverse in its origins. Third, migra- 
tion to Europe has created the bulk of the underclass 
and jobless youth. (In the United States, migrants 
want to find—and generally do find—jobs that 
quickly make them upwardly mobile.) 


A EUROPEAN ISLAM 

The social, geographic, political, and strategic 
implications of Muslim immigration to Europe are 
intertwined. In this light, European countries 
should pursue a double objective: isolate the 
Islamic radicals with the support of their own Mus- 
lim population, and seek out at least the neutrality 
of the nonviolent conservative fundamentalists 
among them. 

Two different approaches have been in competi- 
tion in Europe in this regard. The multiculturalist 
approach, tried mainly in Great Britain, treats Mus- 
lims as members of a minority group who should 
be addressed collectively and should benefit from a 
specific status. The integrationist strategy, which is 
the approach France has taken, seeks to grant full 
citizenship to Muslims as individuals but not to 
consider them as a separate community under any 
ethnic, cultural, or religious paradigm. 

Neither approach seems to be working well. The 
multicultural tack tends to create ghettos. In Great 
Britain, even before the London attacks in 2005, 
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some members of Parliament were questioning this 
approach and called on the government to adapt a 
more integrative policy. The integrationist approach, 
however, ignores the quest for a new identity among 
uprooted Muslims. In France, amid an ongoing 
debate, the government has decided to establish an 
official representation of Muslims as a faith group, 
but not as a cultural or ethnic minority. 

In Germany, although the laws on citizenship 
were slightly relaxed three years ago, the Muslim 
population, which is mainly Turkish, is perceived 
as foreign. Yet the fact that no Turks have been 
involved in terrorism has defused any reaction from 
the government and public opinion since the 
Madrid and London bombings. In Holland, by con- 
trast, the government has toughened regulations on 
immigration—including an obligation to speak 
Dutch—since the killing of a controversial film- 
maker, Theo Van Gogh, by a Muslim activist in 
November 2004. (In Holland, unlike France, Islam 
is still seen as a problem of immigration, not of 
second-generation residents.) 


IN PURSUIT OF PLURALISM 

However awkwardly, a common approach is 
slowly emerging in Europe: dealing with the Mus- 
lim population in purely religious terms. Encour- 
aging the emergence of a European Islam will help 
integrate the Muslims, weaken links with foreign 
countries, and provide a Western-compatible reli- 
gious identity. The problem thus far is that some 
governments (like that of France), as well as the 
bulk of public opinion, equate European Islam with 
“liberal” Islam. Calling on Muslims to adapt the 
basic tenets of Islam to the Western concept of a 
religion is a mistake. 

For example, to officially sponsor “good and lib- 
eral” Muslims would be the kiss of death. It would 
deprive such liberal organizations and leaders of 
any legitimacy. Besides, the main motivation for 
youth radicalization is not theological—young peo- 
ple are not interested in theological debates. 
Instead, political radicalization is the main driving 
force. Moreover, modern secular states should not 
regulate theology as a matter of policy. 

Is there a better approach? Yes. Genuine plural- 
ism is the best way to avoid confrontation with a 
tight-knit Muslim community. Conservative and 
even fundamentalist views of religion are manage- 


able in a pluralist environment, as shown by a host 
of Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish cases. A plural- 
istic approach allows civil society to reach the 
cadres of youth who could be ideal targets for rad- 
icals and neo-fundamentalist groups. State policy 
should be based on integration and the promotion 
of Muslim community leaders on a pluralistic 
basis. The emphasis should be on weakening the 
links with foreign elements by pushing for the 
“nativization” of Islam and for preventing the 
deepening of the ghetto syndrome. Transparency 
should be the aim. 

If that general proposition is accepted, certain 
proposals seem to follow logically. There should be 
much tighter control on fundraising and subsidiz- 
ing from abroad, which also means better access to 
open domestic fundraising and subsidies (for build- 
ing mosques, for example). Governments should 
establish more links between Islamic religious 
teaching institutions and the university and 
academia. Religious representation should be 
encouraged without monopoly. Mainstream politi- 
cal parties should court and enlist Muslims as mem- 
bers and party leaders. Social policy must avoid 
confronting Muslims with black-and-white choices. 
It should instead work to let Muslim youth experi- 
ence a diversity of opinions in line with the spec- 
trum of political diversity in the West. 

In this respect, the European debate on whether 
to support or not support the us military campaign 
in Iraq has had a positive impact. In Great Britain, 
as well as in France and elsewhere in Europe, Mus- 
lims did not feel isolated or targeted; instead, they 
felt as though they belonged to mainstream public 
opinion. In this sense at least, in the European con- 
text, the debate between so-called old and new 
Europe has superseded the debate on the “clash of 
civilizations.” 

A policy of encouraging pluralism will meet the 
aspirations of mainstream Muslims in Europe— 
Islam recognized as a Western religion, Muslims as 
full citizens—while avoiding the creation of a 
closed community, ghettos, and minority status. 
This policy will contribute to the isolation of the 
terrorists and prevent them from building a dan- 
gerous political constituency. Approaches that by 
design or error drive Muslim communities inward 
and into themselves will backfire, to the regret of 
all concerned. a 
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The Balkans Ten Years After: 
From Dayton to the Edge of Democracy 


en years ago this November, the Dayton 
peace agreement} brought an end to over 
three and half years of war in Bosnia. The us- 
brokered accord—signed in Dayton, Ohio, by the 
Bosnian, Croatian, and Yugoslav governments—also 
marked a turning point in addressing the violence 
spawned by the disintegration of socialist 
Yugoslavia. Although warfare soon reemerged else- 
where in the Balkans, after Dayton the international 
community, and particularly the European Union 
(EU), became far more involved in conflict manage- 
ment and peace building in southeastern Europe. 
This was seen in the 1999 NATO conflict with 
Yugoslavia over Kosovo and the civil strife that 
enveloped Macedonia during the summer of 2001. 
Today, a decade after the Dayton agreement and 
five years after the fall of Serbian leader Slobodan 
Milosevic (who paradoxically was one of the chief 
protagonists of the Bosnian war but also one of 
Dayton’s co-designers and ostensible guarantors), 
progress is being made in the region’s overall sta- 
bility and democratic development. And the role of 
both Europe and the United States in Balkan affairs 
has changed dramatically. 





PRODDED TO ACT 

As socialist Yugoslavia drifted toward dissolution 
at the onset of the 1990s and then descended into 
war—including horrific violence and ethnic cleans- 
ing against civilians—the European community 
proved unable to develop a coherent or effective 
approach to crisis management in the Balkans. The 
United States was also unprepared to take the lead 
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on Yugoslavia’s crisis and directly address regional 
security problems in southeastern Europe. The 
result was an international failure either to prevent 
Yugoslavia’s breakup (if that was at all avoidable), or 
to adequately respond to the conflict and humani- 
tarian catastrophe that ensued in the Balkans. 

In contrast to the relatively peaceful demise of 
the Soviet Union and the velvet divorce between the 
Czechs and Slovaks, the case of Yugoslavia’s disin- 
tegration confronted Europe and the international 
community with a wrenching challenge. Looking 
back at this period, Chris Patten, the EU commis- 
sioner for external relations, observed that “Europe 
completely failed to get its act together in the 1990s 
on the policy for the Balkans. As Yugoslavia broke 
into bits, Europe was largely impotent because it 
was not united. Some member states wanted to 
keep Yugoslavia together at all costs, some wanted 
to manage its break up, and others still felt we 
should stay out of the whole mess. . . . We had to 
do better. A lot better.” 

The EU's Balkan failure clearly stimulated con- 
cern over the development of a European foreign 
and security policy. Indeed, the Balkan wars of the 
1990s would become the point of departure for 
European statesmen when they later encouraged EU 
efforts to “do better.” But in 1994 and 1995, largely 
driven by American electoral politics and Europe's 
continued impotence on the matter—and after the 
UN’ failure to maintain peace in Bosnia—it was the 
United States, under the leadership of President Bill 
Clinton, that finally decided to seriously address the 
crisis. Thus, the lead-up to the Dayton agreement 
included intensified us diplomatic activity, covert 
assistance to both the Muslims in Bosnia and Croa- 
tian forces, and more vigorous NATO bombing 
strikes against the Serbian side. 

Regrettably, this belated intervention did not 
forestall the massacre of thousands of Muslims at 
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Srebrenica in 1995, and was far too late to prevent 
the destruction of the Croatian city of Vukovar in 
1991. Still, through the creative use of coercive 
diplomacy the United States finally engineered an 
end to the fighting in Bosnia. The new political 
architecture developed for Bosnia at Dayton cer- 
tainly had many flaws, but it made a major contri- 
bution to ending the war. 

Dayton saw the deployment to Bosnia first of UN 
blue helmets and then of NATO green helmets, 
which opened a new phase in Us-European relations 
concerning the Balkans. That phase would continue 
through and beyond the 1999 war in Kosovo, when 
NATO troops were sent to this province of the rump 
Yugoslavia (Serbia and Montenegro) to protect its 
Albanian majority. The Dayton agreement, NATO sta- 
bilization of Bosnia, and the us-led alliance’s mili- 
tary support for the UN-coordinated reconstruction 
and policing efforts in Bosnia, and later Kosovo, 
allowed the United States to play a major role as a 
“European force.” But the savage war in Bosnia 
motivated the EU to give higher priority to devel- 
oping its ability to act on 
matters of defense and for- 
eign policy. 

The American success in 
Bosnia rankled the Euro- 
peans throughout the 1990s. 
The Kosovo crisis and war 
only added to the clear 
asymmetry between the EU 
and the United States. As a result of the war in 
Kosovo, which was opposed by Security Council 
members Russia and China, the United States also 
confirmed the principle—with European approval— 
that international armed intervention for humani- 
tarian purposes could be conducted without UN 
authorization. Many Europeans in the alliance 
regarded the manner of the intervention in Kosovo 
as an exception. Still, there were sharp differences on 
this issue within Europe, as well as within the United 
States (where many neoliberals approved the use of 
force against their earlier instincts). 

The significant military role of the United States 
in a European theatre again provoked transatlantic 
tensions: over military targets in Yugoslavia, whether 
to deal with Milosevic in order to end the war in 
Kosovo, how to cooperate with or exclude the Rus- 
sians, and how best to manage postconflict arrange- 
ments. Ultimately, the governance structure for 
running Kosovo as a protectorate would be substan- 
tially modeled on the scheme used in post-Dayton 
Bosnia (combining roles for the UN, NATO, and the 
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EU). Of course, Kosovo formally remained a non- 
sovereign province associated with Serbia, while 
Bosnia became an internationally recognized state 
and member of the United Nations. But both post- 
conflict settings were and in fact remain interim 
international protectorates in which a UN special or 
“high” representative enjoys political dominance, and 
in which international military and police forces 
maintain security and control. 


THE EU’S FIRST STEPS 

Despite intra-alhance difficulties during the 
Kosovo war, the imperative of stabilizing the Balkans 
created an opportunity for the EU. Indeed, following 
the end of the war in Kosovo, the Europeans impro- 
vised a major role for themselves in the Balkans with 
the adoption of the Stability Pact for Southeastern 
Europe (SPSEE), which was inaugurated in June 1999. 
Designed to enhance cooperation between south- 
eastern Europe on the one side, and the Eu states, the 
United States, and Russia on the other, the stability 
pact used a regional approach in an attempt to build 
stronger and more prosper- 
ous regimes in the Balkans. 
(Yugoslavia, initially outside 
the pact, joined it after the 
fall of the Milosevic regime 
in October 2000.) 

The boundaries and juris- 
dictional lines between the 
` SPSEE and the EU, as well as 
among the stability pact, the Organization for Secu- 
rity and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE), and NATO, 
often appeared confusing, as did some of the pact's 
organizational goals. But the sPSEE was based on the 
idea of promoting stability and cooperation within 
the region in advance of the Balkans’ wider integra- 
tion into Europe and EU membership. Acting within 
the SPSEE framework, the EU—as the pacts coordi- 
nating and facilitating agency—became more 
deeply involved in the Balkan region. The Eu also 
began to dangle some attractive carrots before the 
southeastern European countries as incentives for 
good behavior. Over the next five years the EU 
would assume a major role on the civilian side of 
nation building and development in the Balkans. 

EU elites and citizens remained ambivalent about 
the actual potential to stabilize the Balkans, and also 
about the eligibility of the countries in southeast- 
ern Europe to achieve EU membership. Neverthe- 
less, the Balkan region became a core area where the 
EU could establish credibility outside its borders and 
conduct operations independently of the United 





States. The FU had begun to pursue a policy 
designed to “resist unilateralism from the United 
States,” as Patten put it in November 2000. The 
common foreign and security policy, his EU col- 
league, Javier Solana, added, “is about the European 
Union being able to project its values and its inter- 
ests, the core of its political identity, effectively 
beyond its own borders.” The troubled Balkans had 
clearly become an important venue for this work. 

On the military and diplomatic side, the Mace- 
donian crisis of 2001 provided the EU with an 
opportunity to project itself more assertively. In the 
face of a growing ethnic Albanian insurgency against 
Macedonian security forces, which threatened to 
completely destabilize and politically fragment the 
country, EU officials conducted protracted negotia- 
tions and were able to prod Slavic-Macedonian and 
Albanian leaders to sign the Ohrid agreement. That 
agreement provided measures on power sharing and 
language use designed to improve relations between 
Macedonian Slavs and Albanians. 

Under a UN Security Council resolution, both the 
EU and NATO were designated to help enforce the 
agreement. It was, however, NATO (primarily com- 
posed of European troops), not the EU, that would 
manage Macedonian security, first under “Opera- 
tion Amber Fox,” and then the smaller mission 
“Allied Harmony.” In Macedonia during 2001, as it 
had in Bosnia and Kosovo, the Eu still played a sec- 
ondary role ın military and security matters. 


A SHIFT IN PRIORITIES 

September 11, 2001, fundamentally altered us 
perceptions of the world, including Washington's 
view of the Balkans. The “war on terrorism” and the 
controversy surrounding the lead-up to the war in 
Iraq in 2003 also deepened the us-European policy 
divide. One by-product of the transatlantic rift and 
post-9-11 developments was stepped-up EU 
assertiveness in beginning to develop a real military 
capability and engaging in civilian crisis manage- 
ment. Earlier the crucible of failure for Europe, the 
Balkans had now become the arena for demon- 
strating European potential. 

The growing Europeanization of the Balkans in 
terms of EU attention, assistance, and military 
involvement is directly linked to the shift in us pri- 
orities, as well as to the logic of EU enlargement 
momentum. The imperatives of war in Afghanistan 
and Iraq required that Washington draw down its 
forces in relatively more stabilized regions such as 
southeastern Europe. Earlier us concerns regarding 
the growing EU role in the region were gradually, 
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and perhaps in some Washington circles grudgingly, 
overcome during 2002 and 2003. The transfer of 
responsibility to the EU for Balkan security matters 
could now be rationalized in certain American 
quarters as part of a broader “strategic withdrawal,” 
which was justified by the end of the cold war and 
the military requirements of both the war against 
terrorism and the war in Iraq. 

Of course, some matters related to the growing 
transatlantic rift, such as the Bush administration's 
policies regarding the International Criminal Court 
and the struggle in Iraq, complicated Us-EU cooper- 
ation in the Balkans. As the United States worked 
to pool as many countries as it could find into a 
“coalition of the willing” to assist in Afghanistan 
and then in Iraq, some countries proved to be more 
Atlanticist in orientation, others more Europeanist. 

How a given country in Europe—and especially 
the various states in what Secretary of Defense Don- 
ald Rumsfeld perversely termed “New Europe”— 
came down on the question of support for the United 
States depended on many internal factors. But coun- 
tries that were closer to joining NATO generally were 
moved to pay attention to pressure from Washing- 
ton, while still not alienating the European officials 
in Brussels (especially if a country was also close to 
EU accession, or in the throes of pre-accession nego- 
tiations). The name of the game in “New Europe,” 
and in southeastern Europe in particular, was find- 
ing a way to balance the counterpressures coming 
from Washington and Brussels. 

American distraction with the war on terrorism 
and the crisis in Iraq, and also the potential us 
build-down in the Balkans, provided Eu decision- 
makers with an opportunity. Thus, in the summer 
of 2002, the Eu indicated it was willing to replace 
NATO peacekeeping forces in Macedonia and to take 
over responsibility for providing security in that 
country. The EU mission, Operation Concordia, 
operated under the so-called Berlin-plus frame- 
work, which permits EU forces to use NATO 
resources and planning capabilities. Concordia was 
launched in January 2003 at the invitation of the 
Macedonian government and continued its respon- 
sibilities through the end of that year, when it was 
replaced by an armed policing mission composed 
of officers from European countries. 

At roughly the same point when the EU's Concor- 
dia mission began in Macedonia in January 2003, the 
European Union Police Mission was launched in 
Bosnia, taking over policing in that country froma 
UN-run international police force that had functioned 
over the previous seven years. With the advent of the 
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EU police force, the European Security and Defense 
Policy, first articulated in 1999, became operational. 


WELCOME TO “SOLANIA” 

The EU police mission in Bosnia, along with the 
EU military and police missions in Macedonia and 
Brussels’ active diplomatic role in the Balkans, 
marked a major step forward in the EU's role in for- 
eign and security affairs. These activities comple- 
mented the EU's important role in the economic 
development of the region. The Balkans had 
become a major arena of EU external relations. 

The EU's development of a Common Security 
Strategy during 2003 also illustrated that Brussels 
was no longer willing to abdicate strategic thinking 
and international security issues entirely to the 
United States. As the new EU strategy statement 
underlined, the union's “first line of defense” lies in 
the zone of insecurity around Europe. The European 
approach theoretically combines political, economic, 
and military dimensions in an “integrated” manner 
(the mulitary dimension being the last resort, accord- 
ing to the European con- 
ception, which stresses 
good governance more 
than regime change). 

Despite EU-US concep- 
tual differences on for- 
eign policy, the EU and 
NATO in July 2003 agreed 
on a “concerted approach” to security and stability 
in the western Balkans. The new tack aimed at “con- 
solidating stability” in an area acknowledged as still 
having serious problems with ethnic tensions, slow 
economic reform, criminal networks, and extrem- 
ism. The EU and NATO committed to an “enhanced 
dialogue,” closer cooperation, and addressing cer- 
tain core areas of concern in the Balkans, such as 
conflict prevention and crisis management, defense 
and security sector reform, strengthening the rule of 
law, preventing terrorism, border security and man- 
agement, and arms control and the removal of small 
arms. At the same time, Washington stressed areas 
of cooperation in the Balkans between the United 
States and the EU's increasing regionwide activities, 
such as the SPSEE country-specific security and 
reconstruction mitiatives. 

The year 2003 also saw Eu diplomats become 
instrumental in negotiating an agreement to replace 
the rump Yugoslav federation that had been 
designed by Milosevic. The new “state union” of 
Serbia~-Montenegro that began functioning in early 
2003 was in large part a creation of Brussels. Solana, 
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the EU's high representative for common foreign and 
security policy, played such an extensive hands-on 
role in negotiating the agreement that in Belgrade 
the new state arrangement was jokingly referred to 
as “Solania.” Under the agreement, which created a 
new constitutional charter, a referendum in Mon- 
tenegro (and Serbia) on the matter of further asso- 
ciation or division was postponed until 2006. It was 
hoped in Brussels that by that time the two federal 
units could work out their difficulties, and that a 
common state could be preserved. 


EU ASCENDANCY IN THE BALKANS 

In early 2003, as the Eu prepared for the spring 
2004 enlargement from 15 to 25 members, growing 
concerns were expressed over what impact this 
expansion would have on the broader European 
neighborhood. For example, how would the exclu- 
sion of the southeastern European countries from 
the next wave of enlargement—except for Slovenia, 
which was about to join the union—affect the inter- 
nal political development of the Balkan region? Bul- 
garia and Romania were 
already candidate coun- 
tries and on track to 
enter the EU in 2007. But 
the other states, conven- 
tionally réferred to as 
the western Balkans 
(Croatia, Bosnia, Serbia 
and Montenegro, Macedonia, and Albania) were in 
a far less advantaged position. 

In July 2003, EU Commission President Romano 
Prodi proclaimed in Croatia that “the whole of the 
Balkans must come into the European Union. No 
wall, no barrier, must divide the Balkans.” Croa- 
tia, Prodi told his audience, was in the “forefront,” 
but would still face a long and arduous process 
before it could enter the EU. He did not mention 
the other cases in the western Balkans, which also 
confront obstacles to meeting EU standards for 
union membership. 

The danger perceived by some European leaders 
was that after the 2004 wave of enlargement, sup- 
port within the Eu for the entry of another group of 
countries, which were even less politically stable 
and economically developed than the 2004 
entrants, would wane. They feared that “Eu enlarge- 
ment fatigue” might lead to a protracted period in 
which the western Balkan states would constitute a 
“ghetto” or “black hole” surrounded by EU mem- 
bers. For many observers, the key question was 
which tendency would prevail: the “Europeaniza- 


tion of the Balkans” or the “Balkanization of 
Europe?” Another key issue was whether the EU'S 
attention to the region in terms of economic assis- 
tance and military missions could be sustained as 
the us role in the region diminished. 

In the meantime, though, the incentive of possi- 
ble future membership in the EU provided Brussels 
with considerable leverage in dealing with the states 
and political actors in southeastern Europe. The 
carrot of enlargement thus helped to make the 
union’s foreign and defense policies a success. 
Although factors such as budget insufficiencies, 
capability deficiencies, and intra-Eu differences 
combined to hamper Eu foreign and defense policy, 
they were only routine dimensions of a diverse, 
complex, and enlarged multistate organization. 

The United States was ambivalent about the EU's 
growing role in the Balkans, and more generally 
about Brussels’ ascendancy both as a regional and 
global actor in the foreign policy and security arena. 
Although Washington urged Europe to share the 
international community's financial burden in the 
area of security, it worried that a more independent 
EU would challenge American views and limit 
Washington's influence. Indeed, one prominent 
school of thought in Washington encouraged us 
support for EU enlargement specifically because ıt 
potentially would reduce Europe's political unity 
and the Eu’ ability to speak with a united voice. 

Despite America’s mixed feelings about the Eu’s 
emerging foreign policy and security posture, the 
post—9-11 environment and the continuing Iraqi 
insurgency have contributed to and accelerated us 
disengagement from the Balkans (and Europe more 
generally). At the same time, Brussels has demon- 
strated an increased willingness to assume respon- 
sibility for security management in southeastern 
Europe. By 2004, EU countries were supplying 
approximately 80 percent of the troops on the 
ground throughout southeastern Europe. A good 
portion of those troops served in NATO missions but 
that number was scheduled to decrease as the EU, 
under the “Berlin plus” plan, assumed active man- 
agement of the new missions (as in Bosnia and 
Macedonia). 

The December 2003 Eu security strategy state- 
ment concluded with the notion that “the transat- 
lantic relationship is irreplaceable” and called for 
an “effective and balanced partnership with the 
United States.” Yet how to achieve the goal of an EU- 
US partnership in the Balkans and elsewhere 
remained a real challenge. The transfer of responsi- 
bility for military security ın Bosnia—discussed 
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throughout 2003 and 2004, ratified at NATO's Istan- 
bul Summit in June 2004, and implemented at the 
end of 2004— illustrated the extent of Euro-Atlantic 
cooperation that had developed over the past 15 
years on Balkan matters. But it also betrayed the 
anxieties on both sides of the EU-US/EU-NATO rela- 
tionship, with the EU exhibiting a far more opti- 
mistic view than the United States regarding 
Europe's capability to assume an ambitious role in 
Bosnian security. 

The United States continued, through NATO, to 
maintain a military presence in Bosnia and the 
Balkan region after 2004 (large American bases 
remain in Bosnia and Kosovo), and Washington 
also planned to establish new “lily-pad” bases for 
flexible deployment in southeastern Europe (Bul- 
garia and Romania). Even so, by 2005, Balkan secu- 
rity had become a jointly managed enterprise with a 
predominant European role. And although the 
Balkans remain a region of significance and concern 
in both Washington and Brussels—and therefore an 
issue subject to the routine vicissitudes of transat- 
lantic dialogue and discord—the pressure of prob- 
lems in other regional zones of crisis has reduced at 
least for now the salience of developments in south- 
eastern Europe. 


IN SEARCH OF “FINAL STATUS” 

The character of transatlantic relations, and the 
respective roles of the United States and the Ev, will 
undoubtedly play an important role in determining 
whether the Balkan states will evolve in a stable, 
prosperous, and democratic direction. But the evo- 
lution of the Balkans also depends on developments 
internal to each state in the region, which in turn 
will influence the general course of transatlantic 
relations. Thus, tense interethnic relations remain 
a challenge to state building and democratization 
in the region. So do broader territorial and 
sovereignty issues in individual southeastern Euro- 
pean countries and political entities, the extent of 
illiberalism and extremism, and ultranationalist sen- 
timents expressed by various Balkan political actors, 
along with other factors such as networks of orga- 
nized crime and corruption. 

In Kosovo, for example, the unresolved issue of 
the protectorate’s “final status” has since mid-1999 
created a potential waiting game that continues to 
exacerbate the already troubled relationship between 
Albanians and Serbs. The UN interim administration 
for Kosovo (UNMIK) and NATO-led forces (KFOR) sent 
to the region in 1999 were intended to postpone the 
issue of Kosovo's sovereignty while focusing on the 
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tasks of security management, reconstruction, and 
democratization. However, while UNMIK initially sta- 
bilized Kosovo, it has substantially failed at the 
peace building needed for democratic governance. 
This is due, in large part, to Kosovos limbo status as 
a nonstate attempting to engage in state building. 
With Kosovo's Albanians obsessively focused on 
their quest for rapid independence and the protec- 
torate’s reduced Serb minority committed to the sta- 
tus quo, or hoping to reassert Belgrade’s former 
authority, UNMIK’s legitimacy has gradually eroded 
while ethnic antagonism has hardened. 

Intensified polarization between the Albanian 
and Serb ethnic communities spilled over into seri- 
ous violence in March 2004. Although a reinforced 
KFOR was able to reestablish control in the protec- 
torate, the ethnic divide intensified, as did interna- 
tional attention and domestic anxiety regarding the 
region's future status. In June 2005, faced with the 
realization that UNMIK had performed inadequately 
in fostering ethnic recon- 
ciliation and sustainable 
political stability, UN Secre- 
tary General Kofi Annan 
appointed a special envoy, 
the Norwegian diplomat 
Kai Eide, to evaluate the 
situation and make recommendations about 
whether to proceed with talks on Kosovo's future 
sovereignty. Eide is likely to suggest that there has 
been enough progress in Kosovo to begin status 
talks before the end of the year. But there are some 
indications that he will also conclude that Kosovo's 
political elite and institutions have a considerable 
way to go before meeting the standards set for full 
self-determination and eventual EU entry. 

Kosovo will assuredly have to pass through yet 
another period of “limited” or “conditional” inde- 
pendence, albeit with less intrusive foreign man- 
agement, before moving on to full sovereignty and 
talks on EU entry. By mid-September 2005, some 
progress had been achieved in establishing contacts 
between Kosovo officials and members of the Ser- 
bian government—communication that is regarded 
as essential for a constructive resolution of matters. 
As all parties waited anxiously for Eide’s recom- 
mendations and guidance from the international 
community, there was a good deal of discussion sur- 
rounding the contentious issue of decentralization, 
particularly how to provide localities with large 
concentrations of ethnic Serbs as much local con- 
trol as possible without creating partition-like eth- 
nic enclaves. 
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GETTING “PAST THE PAST” 

Albania, meanwhile, remains a state with very 
weak institutional capacity, exhibiting high levels 
of organized crime, smuggling, and corruption. 
Albania has made significant progress since the 
breakdown of authority in 1997 (which prompted 
a short-lived intervention by an Italian and Greek- 
led European “coalition of the willing” outside the 
EU framework to reestablish order). But genuine sta- 
bility, rule of law, and democratic consolidation 
remain elusive. The expected start this November 
of EU talks with Albania regarding a Stabilization 
and Association Agreement was postponed when a 
center-right government replaced a left-wing coali- 
tion following elections in July 2005. Brussels con- 
cluded that political matters in Albania required 
more clarification before such talks got under way. 
A new prime minister, Sali Berisha (who held the 
same post from 1992 to 1997), has pledged to fight 
crime and the corruption that, he claims, has led to 
the misuse of 60 percent 
of taxes collected. 

As it celebrates the fifth 
anniversary of the fall of 
Milosevic, the union of 
Serbia and Montenegro 
not only is plagued by 
serious problems of post-dictatorial transition and 
democracy building; it also finds itself in an 
advanced stage of “latent dissolution.” Indeed, the 
formal disintegration of the country in 2006 is a real 
possibility. State breakdown, should it occur, is likely 
to be peaceful. But even a “velvet” process can com- 
plicate the regional situation, not to mention the 
internal transition in the two potential successor 
states. Public opinion in Montenegro remains almost 
evenly divided on the matter of separation from Ser- 
bia. But the governing elite is committed to leaving 
the current state union and appears prepared to push 
for a referendum on the matter in the spring of 2006. 

As for Serbia, it is undergoing a difficult period 
of political development under a multiparty coali- 
tion of conservative democrats and moderate 
nationalists who were first elected in December 
2003. Political stability and reform are hampered by 
fissures in the ruling coalition, as well as by cor- 
ruption, criminality, and episodic violence that are 
continuing features of the Serbian political land- 
scape. Separatist and autonomy-seeking strains are 
apparent in some Serbian regions, such as Sandzak, 
Vojvodina, and South Serbia. 

Most troublesome for Serbia's future integration 
into the EU and NATO framework is the issue of war 


crimes and getting “past the past.” Patten put the 
dilemma bluntly to Serbian leaders in mid-2004: 
“Either you will be supporting those who were 
accused of war crimes . . . or you will be on the path 
to joining Europe. You can’t have both.” Prime Min- 
ister Vojislav Kostunica and many other Serbian 
leaders have a less benign view of the International 
Criminal Tribunal for the Former Yugoslavia at The 
Hague than do either Eu or American officials, and 
this has delayed and complicated Serbia’s integra- 
tion into Euro-Atlantic structures. 

In the months leading up to the scheduled Octo- 
ber 2005 talks with the Eu on a stabilization and 
association agreement, Serbia and Montenegro 
began to cooperate more actively with the tribunal, 
sending about a dozen war crime indictees to The 
Hague. But the failure to apprehend Bosnian Serb 
General Ratko Mladic, who has been indicted for 
the genocidal murder of Bosnian Muslims in Sre- 
brenica and who is believed to be hiding in or near 
Serbia, continues to cast a shadow over the start of 
the negotiations, as does the issue of Montenegro's 
“creeping” separatism from Serbia. 


ETHNIC GAPS AND WAR CRIMES 

Macedonia’s state cohesion under the 2001 
Ohrid agreement, which ended communal strife in 
the country, appears more substantial than the 
union between Serbia and Montenegro. But the 
nation’s overall political stability continues to be 
fragile owing to very poor interethnic relations. The 
post-2001 framework of minority rights, the 
recruitment of ethnic Albanians (who constitute 
about 30 percent of Macedonia’s population) into 
the public service, and the successful leadership 
succession and election following the accidental 
death of President Boris Trajkovski in February 
2004 have been beneficial to the country’s overall 
political development. As the new president, 
Branko Crvenkovski, emphasized in his inaugural 
comments, “good interethnic relations are the pil- 
lar of Macedonia’s stability.” 

However, many ethnic Albanian leaders, while 
participating in the political process, remain dissat- 
isfied with the practical implementation of the 
Ohrid agreement. And many Macedonian Slavs 
regard Albanian views concerning “regionalization” 
as subverting the country’s unity by creating ethnic 
enclaves (the mirror image of Albanian objections 
to Serb decentralization plans in Kosovo). Such 
divergent views are, in part, aspects of natural polit- 
ical discourse in an emerging multiethnic democ- 
racy. But these views also relate to deeper cleavages 
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that may be potentially inimical to state cohesion 
and political stability. As Albanian leader Arben 
Xhaferi warned in August 2005: “Neither Albani- 
ans nor the Macedonians are loyal to the state... . 
There is a great ethnic gap.” The prospect of reach- 
ing a pre-entry agreement with the EU in November 
may help overcome Macedonia’s still fragile sense 
of “bi-national” statehood. 

Croatia has been less burdened by internal eth- 
nopolitical and territorial problems than its Balkan 
neighbors (the country ıs now 90 percent ethnic 
Croat and only 4.5 percent Serb; the equivalent fig- 
ures in 1991 were 78 percent and 12 percent). In 
June 2004, Croatia was the first western Balkan 
state to receive EU candidate status, and it hoped to 
quickly follow Romania and Bulgaria into the EU 
before the end of the decade. But in March 2005, 
Zagreb’s EU plans went awry after it was deemed 
not to be fully cooperating with The Hague war 
crimes tribunal. 

In particular, Brussels pressed Croatia’s center- 
right government to apprehend and deliver retired 
General Ante Gotovina, who was wanted for war 
crimes against ethnic Serbs during Croatia's war for 
independence from 1991 to 1995. Consequently, in 
September 2005 Croatia’s entry into the EU was 
temporarily blocked. But Austria then took up 
Zagreb’s case for EU accession. Vienna pressed the 
other 24 EU members not to proceed with talks on 
Turkey's eventual EU entry until Croatia’s candidacy 
was moved forward, even without Gotovina’ arrest. 
Austria only dropped its potential veto of talks with 
Turkey in early October after the tribunal’s chief 
prosecutor reported to EU ministers that Zagreb was 
fully cooperating in the hunt for war criminals. The 
EU quickly proceeded to open discussion on Croa- 
tia’s further advancement in the accession process. 


BOSNIA STILL DIVIDED 

Post-Dayton Bosnia has also had difficulties in 
achieving its hopes to be recognized as a modern 
democratic state. The country has made enormous 
strides since 1995 in the areas of political stabiliza- 
tion, economic reconstruction, refugee return, and 
civil society development. But relationships among 
members of different ethnic communities are still 
characterized by a high degree of social distance 
and suspicion, and Bosnia remains highly seg- 
mented in terms of ethnopolitical loyalties and 
political dynamics. Each of Bosnia’s three con- 
stituent ethnic groups—Muslims, Serbs, and 
Croats—is represented in a three-person presidency, 
with one member serving as chairman in an eight- 
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month rotation cycle. Administratively, Bosnia is 
composed of two entities: the Serb Republic and the 
Muslim-Croat Federation. Each entity has its own 
governmental and legislative structure. 

Moreover, while aggressive nationalism has clearly 
diminished, the younger generation appears to have 
a heightened ethnoreligious consciousness compared 
to before 1995. Thanks to the presence of NATO forces 
and un-directed (and subsequently EU-managed) 
international police, interethnic violence has 
decreased significantly since 1995, and the security 
provided for the return of refugees and displaced 
persons has proved quite effective. EUFOR, the EU- 
controlled military force that took over from NATO at 
the end of 2004, has continued to secure the country. 
But the political hegemony of the three major nation- 
alist parties has persisted, and stalemates deriving 
from the intransigent positions of ethnic and entity 
leaders have often paralyzed progress and reform. 

Paddy Ashdown, who currently holds the Dayton- 
created post of high representative (now EU repre- 
sentative) in Bosnia, achieved a major breakthrough 
this year when agreement was finally reached on the 
unification of the country’s military formations into 
a single army. But the vexing issue of unifying entity 
police forces—strongly opposed by the Serbs— 
remains an obstacle to the EUs willingness to advance 
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Bosnia to full status as a candidate country. The fail- 
ure of the international and domestic security forces 
to apprehend indicted war criminal Radovan 
Karadzic in the 10 years since the Dayton agreement, 
as well as a lack of progress on police reform, reveals 
Bosnia’s continued difficulties in dealing with the 
legacy of war and ethnic divisions. 

In August 2005 Ashdown announced that plan- 
ning had begun for the gradual handover of his con- 
siderable and controversial powers to Bosnian 
institutions. But serious problems relating to gover- 
nance, corruption, and economic development con- 
tinue to pose challenges to Bosnia. The even more 
fundamental issue of revising the country’s constitu- 
tional structure—hastily designed at Dayton under 
the urgency of ending the war—is also outstanding. 

Of course, Dayton's provisions are frequently and 
easily criticized. But, as in many divided countries, 
elaborating a model of integration combining viable 
common institutions with group rights, in a demo- 
cratic fashion, is not an easy task. In 2002, consti- 
tutional amendments guaranteed all three major 
ethnic groups rights and protections throughout the 
country’s two entities. While important, the amend- 
ments did not reverse Dayton’s essentially ethno- 
political framework of governance. International 
and particularly EU efforts to encourage civic and 
pan-Bosnian loyalties have been appropriate and 
should continue. Bosnia 1s the EU’ largest and most 
ambitious state building mission, and Brussels will 
certainly work to ensure its success. 

Ultimately, however, genuine transition to viable 
self-government will be a long and mostly home- 
grown process. It must await the commitment of 
political forces within Bosnia to constitutional revi- 
sion, a more integrated conception of nationhood, 
and cooperative patterns of power-sharing. An 
internationally designed imposition of some type of 
“Dayton II” to rectify the perceived flaws of the 
1995 agreement would probably engender consid- 
erable opposition within Bosnia (especially among 
Croats and Serbs), disrupt the country’s very slow 
but steady democratic momentum, and, like Day- 
ton itself, have the appearance of being a foreign- 
engineered product. 

It may be true that an overemphasis on “local 
ownership” in state building can sometimes per- 
petuate the dominance of nondemocratic forces or 
parallel structures that exploit the democratic insti- 
tutions of a postconflict environment. But a new 
panoply of externally designed institutional inno- 
vations and persistent international tutoring are 
hardly the way to legitimize a future Bosnian 


model and eliminate the country’s political culture 
of dependency. 


IN EUROPE’S HANDS 

The citizens and leaders of the Balkan states have 
certainly begun to embrace the norms and practices 
of democratic governance. However, a substantial 
period of democratic consolidation remains before 
the region will be characterized by truly sustainable 
stability and an entrenched framework of freedoms. 
During this protracted phase, the assistance of the 
international community is critical. 

Progress in political development and potential 
accession to the EU will also be contingent on 
improvement in foreign investment, economic 
growth, and job creation. For example, conserva- 
tive estimates of unemployment in some areas—44 
percent in Kosovo, 42 percent in Bosnia, 37 percent 
in Macedonia, 23 percent in Montenegro, and 20 
percent in Serbia—do not bode well for the short- 
term reduction of sociopolitical tensions or the 
regions imminent incorporation into the EU. 
(Unemployment was 6.3 percent in Slovenia when 
it joined the EU in 2004.) 

Meanwhile, the Balkan countries continue to be 
an important area of opportunity for the FU to assert 
its role as an international actor. Solana remarked 
in September that the Balkans are “more than any 
other region in the world . . . a European responsi- 
bility. Quite simply we cannot afford to fail here.” 

Renewed violence and instability in the Balkans 
could, of course, make the region a threat to Brus- 
sels’ credibility. This scenario might emerge if, for 
example, future local conflicts overwhelm the EU's 
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capabilities and require a substantially upgraded 
NATO and Us presence in the area. But because the 
Balkans are in Europe's backyard, do not involve 
nuclear weapons and strategic resources, and have 
not served as a major base for international terror- 
ism (at least not on a scale comparable to areas such 
as the Middle East and Eurasia), the region is less 
contentious in international affairs than other zones 
of crisis. These factors may also help account for 
the somewhat impressive record of EU-US coopera- 
tion in southeastern Europe. 

Naturally, the EU and the United States will con- 
tinue to have differences over how best to promote 
Balkan regional security, the region’s progress 
toward Euro-Atlantic values, and the nuances of 
democratic state building. Salient conflicts and 
issues—many still related to ethnopolitical 
extremism and territorial disputes within the still 
troubled region—will also influence the opportu- 
nities and success of transatlantic cooperation. For 
example, the talks on Kosovo's future status, and 
the dynamics of Montenegro’s planned break with 
Serbia, will prove particularly challenging to the 
region and to international cooperation and con- 
flict prevention. 

Along with the many security threats posed by the 
continued internal fissures in the Balkan region, the 
area's role as a potential breeding ground and trans- 
portation route for transnational terrorism, refugee 
flows, and trafficking in people, arms, and drugs, pre- 
sents significant challenges to southeastern Europe. 
These also are challenges that, carefully considered 
by the EU, NATO, and the United States, will doubtless 
require new modes of cooperation. | 
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t was corruption that caused the electoral defeat 
this September of Polands governing Left 
Alliance after it was implicated in the so-called 
Rywingate scandal, which led to a jail sentence for 
film producer Lew Rywin, whose credits include 
Schindlers List. September also saw allegations of 
, high-level corruption lead 
CORRUPTION to a reshuffling of Ukraine’s 
Third ina el government, and this after 
= ET corruption had been the 
main trigger of the Orange Revolution a year ear- 
lier. Corruption prompted the impeachment and 
ouster of Lithuanian President Rolandas Paksas in 
2004. In late 2003, Eduard A. Shevardnadze was 
forced to resign as Georgia's president after mass 
protests against official corruption along with eco- 
nomic collapse during his nearly 12 years of rule. 
While all of this sounds distressing, it actually 
is good news: Eastern Europe finally has reached 
the stage at which corrupt elites have to face con- 
sequences. Until recently many high officials 
have enjoyed impunity, and many still do. But 
that is changing. 





GRAND THEFT AND PETTY GRAFT 

Studies by the World Bank Institute and Trans- 
parency International show comparatively high lev- 
els of corruption in the entire postcommunist 
region, although scores differ. Romania, for exam- 
ple, ranks significantly worse than Slovenia and 
Estonia, with Poland and Latvia falling somewhere 
in between. What matters more than scores and 
quantitative differences, however, is the type of cor- 
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ruption practiced, because it takes many forms, 
some of which have much worse political conse- 
quences than others. 

All corruption is not the same. One crucial dif- 
ference is between grand schemes that powerful 
politicians engage in and the everyday corrupt 
acts of lowly officials and average citizens. While 
the latter matters, high-level corruption is most 
devastating politically since it undermines the 
common good, popular trust, and democracy 
itself. Moreover, East Europeans who engage in 
petty corruption tend to justify their acts by point- 
ing to the behavior of the powerful. Overall cor- 
ruption will only diminish if breakthroughs can be 
achieved in putting a stop to the most blatant cases 
of grand corruption. 

The character of corruption shows important 
regional differences, too. Against a global pattern of 
private citizens and businesses corrupting public 
officials, the postcommunist region stands out in 
the extent to which officials themselves initiate cor- 
rupt schemes. The transition from communism cre- 
ated unique opportunities for illicit profiteering as 
a result of both the grand scale of the privatization 
of nationalized property and the enforcement vac- 
uum created by regime change. Political institutions 
had to be built anew, including effective laws and 
mechanisms to prevent the “misuse of public office 
for private gain,” which is the operational definition 
of corruption. What is more, many of the old elites 
in Eastern Europe remained in power and perpetu- 
ated communist traditions of elite self-enrichment, 
exploitative administration, clientelistic collusion, 
and lack of accountability. Each of these legacies of 
communism has contributed to political corruption 
in the region, and democratic institutions in most 
countries are not yet mature or potent enough to 
overturn them. 


THE TEMPTATIONS OF TRANSITION 

Eastern Europe's transition to private ownership 
and a market system has provided exceptional 
opportunities for private enrichment for the politi- 
cal and economic managers of communal assets. As 
the collapse of communist regimes in 1989 led to 
widespread chaos and uncertainty, many members 
of the elite took advantage of the instability to focus 
on grabbing what they could for themselves rather 
than working out equitable programs for the good 
of a larger public. Privatization has been marked by 
conflicts of interest, collusion, fraudulent assess- 
ments, and other corrupt behaviors. Many deals 
amounted to little more than looting and will never 
be untangled. In Tallinn, the capital of Estonia, for 
example, the city sold its central market to individ- 
uals connected to the market's governing body for 
half its true value. 

In other instances transition profiteers have 
engaged in asset stpping—that is, factory managers 
and others in charge of state-owned institutions have 
spun off valuable assets into special firms under their 
private control, leaving the state with hollow shells 
and massive debts. Others have transformed entire 
public institutions into private fiefdoms. The new 
economic power created political power, and as a 
result analysts speak of “state capture” by an elite car- 
tel of political and business oligarchs. This refers to 
the exploitation for private profit of public institu- 
tions, be they the legislature, the executive, the judi- 
ciary, or regulatory agencies. The capturing goes 
hand in hand with other corrupt acts such as the 
undermining of investigations by law enforcement 
agencies. Political oligarchs also engage in ulicit party 
financing, the buying of media, and various schemes 
to neutralize political competitors. Allegations about 
institutional capture tend to focus on ministries deal- 
ing with financial and economic matters. Since pow- 
erful men are involved and much is at stake, this 
form of corruption is especially difficult to fight. 


SILENT NETWORKS, LINGERING HABITS 

The formation of hidden power networks to col- 
lude in corrupt acts is a form of corruption that has 
its roots in the communist era, when elite politics 
was based on patron-client and other illicit network 
relationships. During the past decade new business 
tycoons have perpetuated this tradition of political 
patronage and personal influence, most dangerously 
so in the case of political cartels that engage in state 
capture. These covert power networks limit politi- 
cal competition and thereby undermine democratic 
development. Just as market economies cannot 
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function properly if monopolies or cartels rule, 
democracies cannot function if collusive power 
blocs capture the political market and prevent effec- 
tive competition. 

Besides misusing state and other public institu- 
tions for private gain, the corrupt networks engage 
in influence peddling, illegal party financing, and 
many other forms of illicit use of power. A common 
phenomenon in East Europe is that power elites sub- 
divide spheres of interest—for example, in coalition 
governments and city councils—agreeing not to 
challenge each other, then covering up their corrupt 
activities with mutual silence. Essential to corrup- 
tion, this silence is also a theme in the discourse 
about corruption. It 1s why nascent research and 
investigative reporting are important counterweights. 

Even in Slovenia, where politics is cleaner than 
elsewhere in the region, reports abound of corrupt 
“networks of clientelistic or nepotistic social rela- 
tionships.” One example is the influence of per- 
sonal connections on criminal proceedings. 
Another problem is organized crime. In 2001 the 
president of Romania stated that “we have wit- 
nessed a growing complicity between the structures 
of organized crime and high officers in the Police, 
Gendarmerie, and secret services, judges, and politi- 
cians. This complicity represents a great threat for 
the national security.” 

It is difficult to bring such corrupt groupings to 
justice because they perpetuate the communist-era 
habits of mutual covering-up and mutual blackmail. 
The latter involves the practice of collecting com- 
promising material on colleagues and rivals and 
threatening to reveal it to the media or law enforce- 
ment agencies if anyone were to dare to expose net- 
work secrets. This mutual threat of destruction is an 
effective deterrent to whistle blowing and subverts 
the ability of the rule of law to function coherently. 

Law enforcement is further undermined by judi- 
cial complicity and incompetence. All too often, 
prosecutors decline to open investigations into 
cases where corruption is highly indicated, as evi- 
denced by the many large banking and financial 
scandals that have plagued the postcommunist 
region. When powerful players appear to be 
involved, prosecutors typically start to investigate 
only after a loud public outcry, and then fail to 
resolve the case. Lack of evidence is often cited for 
discontinuing cases, but at times ludicrous argu- 
ments are brought in as well. A Hungarian court in 
2001 acquitted a powerful politician of bribery 
charges related to campaign financing, stating that 
although formally bribery was performed, a “dan- 
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ger to society” could not be established and so there 
was insufficient proof that a crime had occurred. 

Throughout Eastern Europe, antcorruption laws 
and formal initiatives proliferate, but they rarely 
lead to concrete accountability because of a lack of 
political will and because of the staying power of 
communist-era traditions according to which infor- 
mal rules of political behavior dominate. Moreover, 
a significant number of procurators and judges who 
are active today were educated and began their 
careers during the communist regimes, under 
which the justice systems had low priority and were 
politicized. Legal officials were taught not to stick 
to legal principles or think about societal interests, 
but rather to follow the party line and the instruc- 
tions of politicians. These habits, too, are hard to 
break. Some countries have, however, been more 
successful than others. Estonia instituted a radical 
reform of the judicial system in the early 1990s in 
which half of the country’s 
judges underwent exten- 
sive retraining and the 
other half were replaced 
with new judges. 

Lingering habits and 
deliberate malfeasance also 
explain the poor perfor- 
mance of other institutions of political oversight 
and potential sanctioning. Parliamentary investi- 
gations rarely arrive at conclusive findings and 
effective accountability, and the same is true for 
the supervisory arms of ministries and central 
banks, tax authorities, general accounting offices, 
and similar bodies. The general experience is that 
one can get away with all sorts of illicit behaviors, 
and this promotes more malfeasance. Unless this 
vicious cycle can be broken, corruption will not 
be contained. 


THE JUSTIFICATION GAME 

People engage in corrupt acts because the risk 
of sanction is minimal, and also because they jus- 
tify their behavior to themselves. Some elite mem- 
bers truly do not understand what constitutes 
illegal or unethical behavior, but many others 
engage in cynical rationalizations—that corruption 
is, for example, a “normal” part of politics. When 
challenged, apologists often become formalistic 
and say that a particular act is not illegal. Ironically, 
they use the reverse argument as well: that some- 
one has violated a law only “formally,” not in sub- 
stance. Another favored phrase is that an act is “not 
technically illegal.” Other interpretative maneuvers 
are linked to poor legal formulation and loopholes. 





Many anticorruption laws apply only to “public 
officials,” yet the definition of public official 
remains unclear. 

Moreover, the same politicians who justify acts 
that are widely seen as illicit by saying they are not 
forbidden by law have often themselves prevented 
such laws from passing. In other instances, they 
employ Orwellian language and insultingly absurd 
arguments to justify why a case could not be pur- 
sued. One Polish defendant who was prosecuted in 
an organized crime case secured a doctor's certifi- 
cate that he was claustrophobic and therefore could 
not be incarcerated. 

Law enforcement officials often reject allegations 
about high levels of corruption by saying that they 
have received “no information” of any wrongdoing. 
This implies that it is up to the public or media to 
ferret out proof and bring it to them, whereas the real 
issue is whether the law enforcement agencies them- 

selves seek such proof by 





East Europeans who engage in petty 
corruption tend to justify their acts by 
pointing to the behavior of the powerful. 





initiating investigations. 
Politicians typically 
deny that corruption is a 
serious issue and only 
raise it during elections 
to denounce rivals. They 
also resist inquiries and at 
times attack the accusers, as when the Czech gov- 
ernment in 2001 and 2003 sought to sweep several 
serious cases under the carpet and tried to punish the 
journalists who uncovered them. One high-level offi- 
cial in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs was charged 
with planning the murder of a journalist who had 
investigated government procurement scandals. 
While high-level corruption is a problem in itself, 
it also serves as a justification for the illicit behavior 
of lower-level officials and average citizens. Many 
who engage in petty corruption use self-serving 
arguments to justify their personal dishonesty by cit- 
ing the corruption of others. Average citizens like to 
point to the misdeeds of the powerful and “the sys- 
tem.” Corruption among public officials is a promi- 
nent issue, at times increasingly so. In Poland the 
proportion of survey respondents who consider cor- 
ruption to be a “very great problem” rose from 33 
percent in 1991 to 46 percent in 2000 and 68 per- 
cent in August 2001. A 2002 study in Bulgaria sim- 
ilarly observed intense disillusionment with those 
who enter politics, with politics seen primarily as a 
means for personal acquisition rather than public 
service. As the author of the study noted, “Cynicism 
and resignation seem to be prevailing attitudes.” 
After the initial euphoria about newly won free- 
doms following the collapse of communism, the 


image of politicians changed quickly. A picture of 
noble and honest leaders was replaced by the con- 
viction that politicians always steal and that any 
honest person entering politics is bound to become 
complicit. One result is a brain drain of the most 
honest and competent citizens, who leave public 
life, and often their country. 

There ıs high distrust of public institutions in 
Eastern Europe—especially law enforcement agen- 
cies, which are viewed as repressive and not fulfill- 
ing their official functions. Public trust in the police 
and courts is only half of that found among the 
populations of Western Europe. As a result, few 
people ask for help or are willing to assist investi- 
gations into corruption. Because the communist 
regimes were repressive, many people felt it was 
legitimate not to observe laws and to engage in 
informal illicit activities. This attitude persists even 
with the democratic systems that the new states 
have struggled to become. 


GOING ALONG TO GET ALONG 

A comparative study of 64 countries by Alejan- 
dro Moreno found that attitudes toward corruption 
do vary cross-culturally. East Asian societies are 
least likely to justify corruption, followed by West- 
ern democracies, and African societies. Latin Amer- 
ica and South Asia have higher levels of 
permissiveness toward corruption, but formerly 
communist societies score the highest. When dis- 
cussing Slovakia, a European Union monitoring 
report speaks of “a very high degree of internaliza- 
tion of bribery—or at least informal payments and 
gifts—as normal.” It finds a troubling level of pop- 
ular tolerance toward corruption, a cultural accep- 
tance that hinders efforts to fight it. 

Such attitudes undergird behavior. Many average 
citizens pay bribes to bend a rule or secure a public 
benefit. Surveys of households in Eastern Europe 
show that payments to police, particularly traffic 
police, and the health services, account for about, 
half of all bribe expenses. Bribes associated with the 
educational system are also common. One court 
case revealed the selling of admissions exam mate- 
rials for the prestigious legal faculty of Prague’s 
Charles University, suggesting that new cohorts of 
lawyers are socialized into corrupt behaviors. Else- 
where, educators have extorted students by selling 
grades or forcing them into private tutoring. 

In many of these cases, average citizens offer 
bribes because they believe bribes are necessary to 
get the public service they need. While they 
respond to a passive form of extortion, in Eastern 
Europe there are many instances where officials 
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actively extort bribes. A few years ago a study of 
traffic police ın Hungary found that a considerable 
proportion of police time and effort is devoted to 
corrupt money-collection instead of maintenance 
of order. In cases like these the public pays a dual 
cost, one consisting of money and the other the 
missing public good. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? 

Marshall Goldman concluded his article on Rus- 
sian corruption in the October 2005 issue of Current 
History by noting that “until there is a fundamental 
change in Russias underlying culture, efforts to curb 
corruption hold little promise.” I agree in the sense 
that culture matters, but disagree with the implica- 
tion that it is nearly impossible to change it. Each 
society has subgroups of civic-minded people who 
can be mobilized to work for change. Moreover, 
institutions shape behavior, and the East European 
experience with anticorruption policies and public 
pressures for accountability has made a difference. 

Electoral accountability, for example, has worked 
in Eastern Europe, which has seen a number of elec- 
tion upsets, often under anticorruption slogans. 
Most recently, the September 25 elections in Poland, 
in which voters ousted a scandal-prone government 
led by former Communists, reconfirmed that one 
can speak of “protest vote democracies,” and that 
voters search for alternative leaders with integrity. 
Established elites try to undermine the free choice 
of the voters, but party and campaign finance 
reforms have curtailed their manipulations. Party 
funding from the state budget has made a difference 
in Poland and the Czech Republic. Polish political 
parties that break the party financing law face sig- 
nificant sanctions and individuals responsible for 
violations are subject to hefty fines and imprison- 
ment up to two years. In Latvia, a strict campaign 
finance law reduced the power of money during 
municipal elections in March 2005, and campaign 
monitoring by civic groups has deterred the most 
outrageous forms of rule breaking. 

The media, playing the watchdog role, have been 
a crucial source of political investigations. In par- 
ticular, they have showcased corruption during 
election campaigns when many candidates are eager 
to align themselves with the image of a cleaner gov- 
ernment. The media in effect allow the court of 
public opinion to sanction the misuse of office. One 
example is Slovakia, where several ministers who 
had disregarded conflicts of interest resigned under 
media pressure between 1998 and 2002. 

Concerned citizens groups also have used elec- 
tions to put the spotlight on politicians’ malfeasance. 
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In Slovakia a broad coalition of reform groups in the 
elections of 1998 used the political corruption issue 
to rally voters and oust the government of Prime 
Minister Vladimir Meciar. In Bulgaria civil society 
organizations joined in 1997 to form the anticorrup- 
tion initiative “Coalition 2000.” It subsequently 
played a key role in assisting the new government, 
which came to power on a platform featuring the 
fight against corruption as one of its main priorities. 
Despite fanfare, Bulgaria’s national anticorruption 
strategy made little progress beyond raising public 
awareness that something was wrong. Promises of 
corruption clean-ups and a politics of morality again 
were central elements in Bulgaria’s elections in June 
2001, and helped a party founded by Bulgaria’s for- 
mer kang just three months prior to the elections win 
an overwhelming majority in parliament. Elections 
in other postcommunist countries have similarly 
focused on corruption issues, not always bringing 





to foster judicial and police cooperation across 
European borders. There are signs that account- 
ability 1s becoming internationalized, which is 
very important in cases where national govern- 
ments prove impotent. 

As a result of pressures from below and abroad, 
the governments of Eastern Europe have initiated 
their own anticorruption programs. Since regular 
postcommunist law enforcement agencies have 
proved ineffective, some states have formed special- 
ized units. The Czech attorney general in 2000 
established special teams of prosecutors and a sepa- 
rate department to supervise probes of serious finan- 
cial crimes—with impressive results. Slovenia has 
found some success with sting operations. Lithua- 
nia and Latvia similarly have established specialized 
anticorruption bureaus. Albeit slowly, the number 
of cases investigated has been on the rise, and 
reformers have succeeded in fine-tuning laws that 





necessary reforms, but need to be in place to 
each time adding new accomplish anything. 
ee and per Throughout Eastern Europe anticorruption Rr EEE 
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associations, includ- 
ing local branches of 
the global anticorrup- 
tion movement Trans- 
parency International, form another mstitutional 
pillar in the development of anticorruption policies. 
These groups have lobbied for crucial laws to be 
written, have launched common cause lawsuits, and 
have organized civil protests when their voices have 
not been otherwise heard. The Latvian branch of 
Transparency International, Delna, has been a 
regional leader, most recently in cooperating with 
other civic associations and government agencies to 
monitor the process of awarding European Union 
structural funds to local contractors. (The sums 
involved are huge: in Latvia’s case the annual total 
comes to 845 million euros.) 

International actors, too, have played a role in 
limiting corruption. Individual diplomats have 
spoken out—for example, the us ambassador to 
Romania, Michael Guest, who in 2003 called cor- 
ruption “a shame” for Romania and appealed for 
direct action. The World Bank, the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development, and 
various European institutions all have anticorrup- 
tion initiatives. The European Union was espe- 
cially effective when it made specific demands 
during its accession negotiations with the Eastern 
European states that became members ın May 
2004. Since then there have been important moves 


but they rarely lead to concrete accountability 
because of a lack of political will. 





vice, passed a code 
of ethics for public 
employees, and esta- 
blished a merit sys- 
tem of hiring that is working relatively well. Citizens 
can appeal to administrative courts against both the 
legality and substance of official actions. Latvia dur- 
ing the past year has instituted similar policies. 

Anticorruption efforts by public administrators 
and high officials do make a difference, and anti- 
corruption experts suggest a long list of mecha- 
nisms that work as checks and balances. All of this 
is important. But in the long run the forging of civil 
society and the mobilization of democratic forces 
from below are the decisive means of containing 
corruption in a democracy. 


IN SEARCH OF BREAKTHROUGHS 


Institutional controls on corruption are the pre- 
condition for change, but they only work if there is 
enough political will behind them. To date East Euro- 
pean politicians have done far too little to bring 
about significant change, much less a breakthrough. 
The citizenry through electoral upsets and the 
activism of civil society initiated most of the effective 
steps that have been taken. If this process were to be 
accelerated, decisive change could be brought about. 

In particular, sustained action on the part of the 
citizenry can contain high-level corruption. This 
involves what has been called a community justice 


strategy—the mobilization of democratic forces and 
the forging of anticorruption coalitions by galva- 
nizing a plurality of civic groups to act as direct 
checks on state power and force officials to act. This 
strategy has already played a role in dramatic elec- 
toral upsets in Poland, Bulgaria, Slovakia, and else- 
where. To counter the power of those who profit 
from the status quo, anticorruption groups can 
apply the lessons of the dissident movements that 
fought the communist regimes, which also looked 
extremely powerful. 

The dissidents were victorious when they based 
their efforts on well-thought-out strategies of law- 
fulness, a higher moral ground, mutual aid and sol- 
idarity, the use of international publicity, and 
appeals for mass support at decisive moments. Cor- 
ruption and the self-dealing of officials were major 
issues raised by Solidarity and similar groups dur- 
ing the end-phase of the communist regimes. 
Where corruption is endemic in postcommunist 
states, similar movements may emerge in time. 

Timing matters in all politics. A decisive 
moment may arrive when the public no longer is 
willing to tolerate repeated scandals and its out- 
rage finds a target. Some specific crisis, or what 
strategic action theorists call a “focal point,” can 
be decisive. In the case of Hong Kong such a focal 
point emerged in 1973 after a corrupt police offi- 
cial’s escape from prison touched off mass out- 
rage. The anticorruption program's first success 
toward winning public confidence Came when the 
official was brought back to Hong Kong for trial. 
As more high-level scandals break in the post- 
communist region, they can trigger a similar focal 
point for change. 

Across Eastern Europe, people are far angrier 
about corruption among top government officials 
than among civil servants who deal with ordinary 
people. For years, the media have been reporting on 
scandals, as well as on the fact that nearly everyone 
gets away with it. Only the film producer Lew 
Rywin was convicted in the Polish case that has 
become known as “Rywingate,” which involved an 
attempted $17.5 million bribe to prevent a pro- 
posed law that would have prohibited a media con- 
sortium from owning a national newspaper and a 
national television channel at the same time. Many 
prominent politicians, however, were implicated 
during nationally broadcast hearings between 2002 
and 2004. A parliamentary inquiry implied the 
involvement of political figures with close ties to 
each other, including the president, prime minister, 
and minister of justice. They denied the charges, 
but were contradicted by other officials, which only 
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confirmed the public's belief that powerful people 
were involved. 

When commenting on the affair, a Polish anti- 
corruption activist, Anna Rozicka, noted that the 
case suggested much deeper connections among 
government, business, the courts, and the media 
than she and others had imagined. She added that 
the most dangerous aspect of Polish politics is the 
“Teflon effect.” Some politicians can survive scandal 
after scandal without apparent effect on their 
careers. “That does not help to create public trust or 
standards” in public life, she said. 


THE “BIG FISH” STRATEGY 

But such scandals do mobilize public anger and 
prompt calls for accountability, as the outcome of 
the recent Polish elections show. Other tipping 
points after which corruption might spiral down- 
ward could be reached when citizens see the fla- 
grant mishandling of a high-level criminal 
prosecution, as was the case in Hong Kong. Since 
impunity at high levels has been a core issue in the 
perpetuation of both grand and petty corruption in 
postcommunist countries, it is likely that the suc- 
cessful prosecution of some “big fish” will have a 
similarly positive effect in Eastern Europe. 

Many anticorruption experts disagree with the 
“big fish” strategy. They recommend a holistic anti- 
corruption approach that emphasizes prevention 
rather than sanctions. The World Bank Institute's 
Daniel Kaufman has argued that overemphasis on 
prosecution is similar to a public health strategy 
that focuses on dealing with people once they 
become sick, rather than engaging in prophylactic 
health measures. This is convincing up to a point: 
in fighting any crime it is better to have prevention 
than prosecution. Yet without prosecution there 
cannot be prevention, because there is no risk in 
engaging in corrupt acts. The key to an effective 
anticorruption strategy is to use sanctions not as an 
end, but as a means of deterrence by creating an 
effective level of credibility that sanctions will be 
forthcoming. If the risk of sanctions becomes real, 
this will change the calculations of those consider- 
ing corrupt schemes, and then, paradoxically, fewer 
actual sanctions will be needed. 

If those responsible for grand corruption are 
called to account, this can significantly raise the 
credibility of anticorruption campaigns and galva- 
nize public support for efforts to contain the pettier 
forms of corruption encountered in daily life. Such 
change is not only possible, but is likely to occur 
during the next five years as the new East European 
democracies mature and find their stride. a 
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From Desert Storm to Metal Storm: 
How Iraq Has Spoiled US-Turkish Relations 


JAMES E. KAPSIS 


nited States troops open fire on Turkish 
| | Special Forces in northern Iraq. Full-scale 
war breaks out between the two NATO 
allies. The United States launches an air assault 
destroying Ankara and Istanbul. American forces 
roll into Anatolia. Turkey is on the verge of defeat. 
A Turkish agent sent to the United States sneaks 
two briefcases armed with nuclear devices into 
Washington, Dc. One bomb detonates, annihilat- 
ing the capital and saving the Turkish republic 
from the American imperialist. 

This macabre fantasy is the subject of Metal 
Storm, one of the fastest-selling novels in Turkey, a 
country where 82 percent of the public believes that 
the United States, led by President George W. Bush, 
is a threat to world peace. Coupled with the perva- 
siveness of anti-American conspiracy theories in the 
Turkish mass media—ranging from accusations that 
the us military committed genocide in Falluja to 
suggestions that the Bush admnnistration cooked up 
the South Asian tsunami—these popular trends in 
Turkey have set off alarm bells in Washington. 

Although some critics in the United States have 
blamed the Turkish media and government for 
feeding the current anti-Americanism, US policy 
makers would be wrong to exaggerate the signifi- 
cance of Metal Storm or the Turkish appetite for 
conspiracy theories. However, they should try to 
recognize these disturbing developments in Turkey 
for what they are: symptoms of a deeper problem 
in us-Turkish relations. 

It is no secret in Washington or Ankara that the 
us-Turkish relationship suffered a serious blow 
when the Turkish parliament voted on March 1, 
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2003, against giving the Bush administration access 
to a northern front ın its war against Iraq. What 
should trouble policy makers in both capitals is that 
two and a half years later relations are not getting 
better. They are getting worse. 


INSULTS AND INSTABILITY 

Outgoing us Ambassador to Turkey Eric Edel- 
man, who could never seem to do anything to 
please the Turks, left Ankara on rocky terms this 
summer after apparently suggesting a few months 
earlier that Turkish President Ahmet Necdet Sezer 
cancel a planned visit to Syria after the assassina- 
tion of former Lebanese Prime Minister Rafik 
Hariri. The Turkish government and press accused 
the United States of meddling in Turkish affairs. 

In April of 2004, then-Secretary of State Colin 
Powell, well known for his discretion, ignited a 
small firestorm when he referred to Turkey in a 
speech as a model “Islamic republic.” Most Turks 
view the adjective “Islamic” as a pejorative that 
describes fundamentalist regimes ın Iran and the 
Arab world, not their Westward-looking secular 
republic. Although Powell’s word choice was unfor- 
tunate—even religious Turks are generally secular- 
ists when it comes to the division of mosque and 
state—the reaction in Turkey seemed dispropor- 
tionate to the semantic mistake. 

In more recent months, there have been attempts 
to improve the faltering relationship, but they have 
yielded little if any progress. Turkish Prime Minis- 
ter Recep Tayyip Erdogan visited the White House 
in June to meet with President Bush, their first 
meeting since he assured Bush in December 2002 
that he would be able to deliver a northern front 
against Iraq to the Americans. Despite high expec- 
tations in Ankara and the Turkish press, Bush’s 
reception of Erdogan was noticeably cool. 


The strained relations between the United States 
and Turkey are having real effects on both countries’ 
strategic interests. Earlier this year, Ankara resisted 
us requests for greater use of the Incirlik airbase for 
missions in Afghanistan and Iraq (though Ankara 
eventually relented). The Turks reportedly were 
worried that the United States might use the base 
to launch attacks against Syria and Iran. Ankara has 
also continued to rebuff Washington’s request to 
help it isolate the regime of Bashar al-Assad in Syria, 
which the United States believes is supporting ter- 
rorism in both Lebanon and Iraq. 

Meanwhile, the us administration has frustrated 
Turkey by not taking military action against the 
Kurdish Workers’ Party (PKK), a Kurdish separatist 
guerrilla group based in northern Iraq that has 
spent the spring and summer crossing the Turkish 
border attacking Turkish military units and setting 
off bombs ın Turkey's lucrative tourist areas. These 
attacks have alarmed Ankara, which is desperately 
trying to attract foreign investment, maintain a 
newly stable economy, and continue down a path 
to European Union (EU) membership. The PKK’s 
reemerging terrorist threat could undermine each 
of these goals. 

If the United States and Turkey do not take real 
steps to improve their relations, both countries’ 
interests ın Iraq will suffer. The Turks need the 
Americans to help them defeat the PKK and to 
ensure that whatever Kurdish entity emerges in 
northern Iraq poses no threat to Turkey's territorial 
integrity. For Washington, the tensions with Turkey 
further complicate its goals to maintain peace and 
stability in northern Iraq and to isolate Syria. 


THE FALLING-OUT 

Turks fought and died alongside American sol- 
diers in the Korean War. More recently, Turkey was 
the cornerstone of us policy to contain Saddam 
Hussein’s Iraq from Operation Desert Storm in 
1990 until Operation Iraqi Freedom in 2003. Turks 
and Americans have worked together as North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) partners in 
Kosovo and Afghanistan.’ Consecutive US presi- 
dents have promoted Turkey globally as an exam- 
ple of the compatibility between Islam and 
democracy. The United States has been the world’s 
number one advocate of Turkey’s membership in 
the EU and has worked closely with Turkey against 
the PKK, even delivering PKK leader Abdullah 
Ocalan to Ankara in 1999. Later that same year, the 
Turkish public cheered wildly when President Bill 
Clinton arrived in Istanbul to console Turkish 
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earthquake victims and kiss babies. What hap- 
pened to the strong us-Turkish relationship? 

The failure of both the United States and Turkey 
to recognize and reconcile their divergent strategic 
interests in Iraq is to blame for much of the deteri- 
oration in relations. For the past 20 years, Turkey's 
primary interest in Iraq has consistently been to 
protect the integrity of its border and to eliminate 
PKK separatists, who have used the mountains of 
northern Iraq as a base for attacking Turkish targets. 
While Ankara never liked Hussein, both Turkey and 
the Iraqi president saw the Kurds as a common 
threat and worked together when it was in their 
mutual interest. 

America’s primary concern in Iraq until March 
2003 was to contain Hussein's regional power and 
prevent his regime from acquiring weapons of mass 
destruction with which he could threaten his neigh- 
bors and destabilize oil markets. While the United 
States viewed the PKK as a terrorist group, it cer- 
tainly never regarded the PKK as a threat greater 
than the Iraqi regime. And unlike Ankara, which 
has generally seen all Kurds in northern Iraq as a 
threat to its interests, Washington has distinguished 
between the PKK and Iraqi Kurdish political fac- 
tions, which it viewed as allies against Hussein. 

After the Gulf War and throughout the 1990s, the 
United States and Turkey were able to manage these 
differences. However, the attacks of September 11, 
2001, transformed the strategic landscape in Iraq. 
When the Bush administration decided to go to war 
with Iraq in 2003, neither the Americans nor the 
Turks fully appreciated the extent to which a war 
and occupation could put their interests at odds. 

A failure of strategic imagination led both gov- 
ernments to mismanage their bilateral relationship 
in the run-up to the invasion of Iraq and in its after- 
math. First, Washington miscalculated by asking a 
divided and inexperienced new government in 
Turkey for access to a northern front that, it turns 
out, the United States did not need. The Turkish 
government and military exacerbated this mistake 
by giving Washington the impression that they sup- 
ported the request and would ensure that it passed 
the Turkish parliament. Second, Turkey's pursuit of 
covert military operations in northern Iraq and its 
failure to inform its American allies of its activities 
have led to several unfortunate incidents between 
Turkish and us military personnel that have soured 
historically strong military relations. Although not 
an excuse for Turkish clandestine activity, better US 
military planning in the north and more coordina- 
tion between the us military's two command struc- 
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tures in the region might have prevented or at least 
better managed the problem. 

With the future of Iraqi democracy still in doubt 
and with continued instability in the Middle East 
and Central Asia, neither the United States nor 
Turkey can afford any further strain to their rela- 
tionship. It is in their mutual interest to put the 
pieces back together. In large part, this will require 
critical self-examination by both sides. 


THE TROUBLE WITH IRAQ 

US policy toward Iraq has been the unsteady axis 
around which us-Turkish relations have spun from 
Operation Desert Storm to Operation Iraqi Freedom. 
The problem is that for many Washington observers 
without an intimate understanding of Turkey, the 
relationship has seemed just fine. At least as far back 
as the Gulf War, Turkey has appeared to be an 
unquestioning ally. In 1991, us Ambassador to 
Turkey Morton Abramowitz telephoned Turkish 
President Turgut Ozal in 
the middle of the night to 
ask him whether Turkey 
would open its airbases 
to American forces as the 





The strained relations between the United 
States and Turkey are having real effects 





sis over Iraqi operations in the north and during 
Operation Desert Fox. 

According to interviews earlier this year with 
Turkish officials both in Washington and Turkey, 
the perception in Turkey was that the United States 
was pushing the Turks for too much and that it was 
taking Ankara’s loyalty for granted. The Turkish 
military was especially troubled. As one Turkish 
official told me: “There were many distasteful 
events between Turks and Americans in northern 
Iraq, involving the Kurds and ci. The United States 
wanted to fly more aircraft. They wanted a freer 
hand to enforce the no-fly zone.” 

Insiders at the Pentagon, such as retired Army 
Captain Jay Wilkins, the former Turkey desk officer 
at the office of secretary of defense, noticed the ten- 
sion. “I was amazed [by] the restrictions that the 
Turks placed on us,” he recalled. “In Operation 
Northern Watch, the decision whether each flight 
goes was a Turkish decision. The Turkish mindset is 
we don't want the Amer- 
icans coming over and 
getting us in trouble in 
the region. They’re not 
going to be here when 


United States prepared to on both countries’ strategic interests. we need them.” 
launch Desert Storm. Turkish concern with 
Within days the Turkish us policy in Iraq has its 


parliament passed a bill granting the United States 
the access it requested. 

Throughout the 1990s, Turkey allowed the 
United States to use Incirlik airbase, first to conduct 
Operation Provide Comfort, a humanitarian mis- 
sion for Iraqi Kurdish refugees of Operation Desert 
Storm, and then to run Operation Northern Watch, 
the subsequent us patrol of the no-fly zone in 
northern Iraq. Every six months for more than a 
decade, the Turkish parliament, like a good ally, 
voted to reauthorize Us access to Turkish bases. 

Beneath the surface, however, Turks have con- 
sistently resisted US policies toward Iraq. President 
Ozal had pushed for base access against the wishes 
of his military and several members of his cabinet. 
The Turkish military's chief of staff even resigned 
in protest at the time. Throughout the 1990s, 
American use of Incirlik to patrol the no-fly zone 
in Iraq was also unpopular among many of 
Turkey's military and political leaders. Votes to 
renew US access to Turkish bases did not come 
without serious prodding from the ruling govern- 
ment. Moreover, Ankara refused to allow the 
United States to launch offensive air strikes against 
Baghdad from Incirlik, including during a 1996 cri- 


deepest roots in the Kyrdish separatist movement 
that followed the 1991 Gulf War. After the war 
nearly 500,000 Iraqi Kurds fled into southeastern 
Turkey, causing a refugee crisis that eventually 
escalated into a bloody insurgency. Many of the 
Iraqi Kurds joined the PKK, an organization pre- 
pared to use terrorist means in pursuit of its ulti- 
mate goal: the establishment of a Kurdish 
nation-state. The insurgency took an estimated 
30,000 lives, including Turkish soldiers, PKK fight- 
ers, and Kurdish civilians. Turkish military officers 
view it as their “Vietnam.” 

The economic effects of the war also were severe 
for Turkey, which had been a major trading partner 
with Iraq throughout the 1980s. Turkeys southeast- 
ern region, which became the hotbed of PKK insur- 
gency, was economically devastated. The United 
States promised to provide robust assistance to 
Turkey, but the Turks never felt that they received 
enough aid to compensate them for their losses. 

Turkey did recetve an estimated $8 billion in arms 
from the United States and Germany and more than 
$100 million in increased aid in 1991. Washington 
was also instrumental in securing International 
Monetary Fund loans for Turkey, pushed hard in 


Brussels for Turkey's EU candidacy, and looked the 
other way when Turkey broke United Nations sanc- 
tions and traded with Iraq throughout the 1990s. 
For the Turks, however, these were no substitute for 
direct US economic assistance. It was within this 
tense and uncomfortable environment that the 
United States asked Turkey for access to its bases for 
Operation Iraqi Freedom. 


AMERICA’S MISTAKE 

When Us Vice President Dick Cheney made a 
trip to Ankara in March of 2002, he initiated a com- 
plex process of discussions and negotiations about 
how Turkey might assist the United States if it went 
to war with Iraq. This process entered high gear in 
July 2002 when Deputy Secretary of Defense Paul 
Wolfowitz made his own trip to the Turkish capital 
to articulate formally the American request for 
access to Turkey's military bases. 

Secretary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld and Army 
General Tommy Franks told President Bush that the 
northern front was a necessary part of their war 
plan. However, the United States had never before 
asked Turkey to allow the deployment of Us troops 
on its soil to launch an invasion. The Pentagon 
request would be raising the bar in the relationship 
and putting considerable pressure on Ankara. Was 
the United States asking too much of its ally? 

Secretary of State Powell thought so and 
expressed strong reservations. After decades of 
working with the Turks through NATO and from his 
experience during the Gulf War, Powell likely 
understood the kind of pressure such a request 
would place on Turkey. 

“I think [the Turks] can handle the overflights,” 
Powell told the National Security Council, accord- 
ing to an account by Bob Woodward in his book 
Plan of Attack. “I think they can handle the 
through-put. I think they can handle the arr piece. 
Its when you talk about moving an armored divi- 
sion or mechanized division overland through the 
length of Anatolia with a long huge train behind it, 
huge numbers of vehicles, going to invade another 
Muslim country. I will go for that, but that may well 
be one too many bricks on the scale for the Turks. 
1 don’t think we can get it and we're taking a risk at 
losing it all by going for that.” 

Dramatic political changes after the November 
2002 Turkish elections reinforced Powell’s argu- 
ment. Members of the newly elected Justice and 
Development Party (AK), which had populist, 
Islamist roots, were ambivalent about allowing the 
Americans to wage war from Turkish soil against a 
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Muslim neighbor. The request was especially 
uncomfortable for the AK since much of its base of 
support came from rural, southeastern Turkey, 
which had been economically devastated by the 
first Gulf War and the PKK insurgency that followed. 

Furthermore, many of the Ak’s leaders had little 
or no experience in parliamentary politics. AK, the 
Turkish acronym for the party, means white or pure 
in Turkish, but from an American perspective it 
might have been better translated as “green.” Its 
members were new to the business of politics and 
it showed in the months and weeks leading up to 
the parliamentary vote. The Bush administration, 
which had strong relations with the Ak’s more 
accommodating predecessors, moved ahead with its 
request as if nothing had changed. 

The us administration's failure to appreciate the 
political situation in Turkey was evident in its diplo- 
matic strategy. Although Wolfowitz and Undersec- 
retary of State Marc Grossman made several trips to 
Ankara to meet personally with Turkish officials, 
the negotiations never rose above the deputy secre- 
tary level. This was in stark contrast to the lead-up 
to the Gulf War, when Secretary of State James 
Baker reportedly visited Ankara three times. 


THE PARLIAMENT BALKS 

On March 1, 2003, the Turkish Grand National 
Assembly voted 264 to 251 on a measure that 
would have authorized as many as 62,000 Ameri- 
can troops from the 4th Infantry Division to stage 
an invasion of Iraq from Turkish soil. Under Turk- 
ish parliamentary rules, however, a majority of leg- 
islators present in the chamber needed to vote yes 
for the measure to pass, and there were 19 absten- 
tions. The abstentions meant the bill went down in 
defeat. The result shocked and embarrassed Erdo- 
gan, the leader of the AK, who had assured the 
United States that he could deliver a positive vote 
in the parliament. 

It also surprised and angered many in the Pen- 
tagon, including Wolfowitz. Only a few months ear- 
lier, during a December trip to Ankara, he had 
seemed to think Turkish approval was locked up, 
declaring at a press conference that “Turkey has 
been with us always in the past and will be with us 
now. Turkey's support ıs assured.” Suddenly, the us 
military, which had ships with supplies and maternel 
waiting for weeks off Turkey's Mediterranean coast, 
would have to reconfigure its war plans ony weeks 
before the planned invasion of Iraq, „>: 

Many officials in the Delene. ad. he State 
Departments believe that the AK Shiismapageñight 
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of the parliamentary vote and the Turkish military's 
alleged silence led to the “no” decision. Although 
the AK did mismanage the vote (if the legislators 
who abstained had sumply left the chamber and not 
voted the measure would have passed), and the mil- 
itary sent mixed signals about the Us request (at a 
National Security Council meeting the night before 
the vote AK leaders asked the military to issue a 
statement in support of the request but its leaders 
declined), with such a small margin in the tally any 
of a dozen factors could have changed the result. 
Rather than asking why the vote failed, policy mak- 
ers in Washington should be asking whether they 
should have asked the Turks for a northern front in 
the first place. 


AN UNNECESSARY FRONT 

When Secretary of Defense Rumsfeld hit the 
Sunday morning talk shows on the second anniver- 
sary of the Us invasion of Iraq to answer questions 
about the resilience of the Iraqi insurgency, he 
pointed a finger at Turkey “Given the level of the 
insurgency today, two years 
later, clearly, if we had been 
able to get the 4th Infantry 
Division in from the north 
through Turkey, more of 
the Iraqi Saddam Hussein 
Baathist regime would have 
been captured or killed,” he 
said on Fox News Sunday. “The insurgency today 
would have been less.” For Rumsfeld, an insuffi- 
cient number of troops, a poor postwar plan, and 
the decision to dissolve the entire Iraqi army were 
not to blame for the resilience of the Iraqi insur- 
gency, as many administration critics have sug- 
gested. It was Turkey's fault. 

Yet Rumsfeld's own planners at the Pentagon 
never put a high military value on a northern front. 
Interviews with Pentagon officials and General 
Tommy Franks’ own book, American Soldier, suggest 
that, while us military planners would have preferred 
a northern front, they did not believe they needed it. 
Franks recalled a visit he had in November 2002 
with the Turkish military's chief of staff, Hilmi 
Ozkok, who told him that he could not guarantee 
that the new Turkish government would approve the 
US request. In his account, Franks appeared to down- 
play the significance of Turkish approval. “Whatever 
its new government decided, I was optimistic that 
Turkey would continue to grant the Coalition basing 
for U-2 reconnaissance flights over Iraq, as well as 
combat aircraft operations out of Incirlik Air Base. 








The image of us soldiers humiliating 
Turkish troops has become seared in 
the imagination of the Turkish public. 





And I remained hopeful that Turkey would also allow 
Coalition sor [Special Operations Forces] to stage 
from its territory, provided their operations were not 
made public, even if we were not permitted to stage a 
large conventional force there.” 

Although it is possible that General Franks 
revised his recollections to put a brighter spin on 
his war planning, additional evidence suggests the 
United States did not need a northern front. 
According to Lieutenant Colonel John Agoglia, who 
served as Franks’ chief war planner in Iraq and was 
part of the Us military’s negotiating team in Turkey, 
a northern front was never a necessary part of the 
war plan. “Did we need the Turks to execute the 
operation? No,” Agoglia told me in a telephone 
interview. “Would their support have potentially 
facilitated better conditions for the postconflict 
phase because of the pressure it would put on the 
north, and the potential to get units to capitulate? 
We thought there would have been potential.” 

Hussein had 12 divisions deployed along the 
Green Line with the Kurdish autonomous areas in 
the north. Both Agoglia and 
Franks wanted to give them 
reason to stay there once 
the war began. Initially, they 
saw the northern front as a 
deception tactic to distract 
Iraq's forces from the main 
source of the invasion, 
which would come from the south. “It began with 
deception and became a helpful idea,” said Agoglia. 
In fact, the Iraqi units in the north disbanded imme- 
diately after the initial invasion despite the absence 
of the 4th Infantry Division. 

The experience of Lieutenant General Pete 
Osman of the us Marine Corps, who was serving as 
a coordination and liaison agent among the various 
factions in northern Iraq (Kurds, Arabs, Assyrians, 
Turkomen, and other tribes) as well as between 
EUCOM (European Command) and CENTCOM (Cen- 
tral Command) in northern Iraq before and during 
the war, corroborates Agoglia’s claim. “CENTCOM 
was primarily focused on the southern region, get- 
ting to Baghdad, isolating the city, and effecting a 
regime change,” Osman recalled. “They would 
more fully address northern Iraq after securing 
Baghdad. Activities in the north were pretty much 
restricted to special operations.” 

In short, the us request for access to a northern 
front was founded on a preference, not a necessity. 
The Pentagon's military planners wanted the access, 
but they knew they could get the job done without 


it. The Americans already had Special Forces and CIA 
operatives in northern Iraq, courtesy of the Turks. 
And, although the Turkish parliament rejected the 
us request for a northern front, it did quickly 
approve US military overflight rights. Finally, despite 
Secretary Rumsfeld’s suggestion to the contrary, Pen- 
tagon planners did not predict nor were they wor- 
ried about the effect of the 4th Infantry on a possible 
insurgency. In fact, some Defense and State Depart- 
ment officials believe in retrospect that it is better 
that the Turks did not let American troops through 
the north since they would have been accompanied 
by Turkish forces. Turkish troops stationed in large 
numbers in Iraqi Kurdistan might have caused sig- 
nificant unrest and violence between Kurds and 
Turks, which would have destabilized what has been 
one of Iraq's most stable regions. 

While one can hardly fault war planners for ask- 
ing the White House to help secure a northern front 
that they thought would be an asset, Bush admin- 
istration officials should have known better than to 
ask for it. Given Turkey's demonstrated resistance 
to US policy in Iraq and its new unpredictable polit- 
ical environment, it was the wrong request at the 
wrong time. Rather than negotiating for a necessary 
part of the us war plan, Cheney, Wolfowitz, and 
company pushed the us-Turkish relationship to the 
brink for a “helpful idea.” 


MEMO OF MISUNDERSTANDING 

The Turkish parliament's rejection of America’s 
request to allow the 4th Infantry Division to march 
through Turkey had serious consequences for Turk- 
ish military interests in northern Iraq. While Turk- 
ish military leaders opposed the war, they 
ultimately capitulated to American demands for 
support (the parliaments subsequent rejection of 
the infantry plan notwithstanding) because they 
understood that if the Americans went into Iraq 
without Turkey, the Turks would lose an opportu- 
nity to protect their interests in northern Iraq. 

In the lead-up to the war, the Turkish military 
had negotiated vigorously for a memorandum of 
understanding with the United States that would 
give Turkey certain freedom of action in northern 
Iraq. Although the details are classified, several 
press reports have leaked that the agreement would 
have afforded the Turkish military the right to 
establish a buffer zone in northern Iraq to limit the 
passage of Kurdish refugees into southern Turkey. 
It also would have given Turkey the right to send its 
forces to the Iraqi cities of Kirkuk or Mosul in the 
event of fighting between Kurdish and Turkomen 
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factions there or if the Kurds made any attempt to 
change the demographic status quo. 

Turkey was very concerned that the Kurds would. 
take control of oil reserves in Kirkuk and Mosul, 
which could give them the financial base to pursue 
statehood and to support Kurdish separatist ele- 
ments in southeastern Turkey. The presence of 
Turkomen—ethnic Turks who have lived in the area 
since Ottoman times—in Kirkuk and elsewhere 
gave Ankara an additional human rights argument 
for a Turkish presence. 

For Ankara, however, the Turkomen were more 
of an agenda item and a tool for drumming up 
domestic popular support than a legitimate inter- 
est. Ankara did not seem to mind much when Hus- 
sein’s regime mistreated Turkomen. Yet, after the 
Turkish parliament voted no, all of Turkey's con- 
cerns in northern Iraq were put in jeopardy. The 
memorandum of understanding never went into 
effect, and Turkey lost much of its leverage over 
postwar policy in Iraq. 

“One of the things that was very difficult after 
the vote was the Turks were very nervous in north- 
ern Iraq and we were very tough with them about 
how many troops they had inside,” Ambassador 
Beth Jones, then the assistant secretary of state for 
European and Eurasia affairs, recalled in an inter- 
view. “The bottom line was that we had a tough 
time military to military in Iraq.” 

As a few serious incidents in the spring and sum- 
mer of 2003 seem to corroborate, without the mem- 
orandum of understanding in effect, the Turkish 
military did not trust the Americans to serve as reli- 
able proxies of Turkish interests. Turkey did not 
trust the Americans to prevent the emergence of a 
Kurdish state, to block potentially hundreds of 
thousands of Kurdish refugees from pouring into 
southeastern Turkey, to subdue the PKK, or to pro- 
tect the Iraqi Turkomen population from possible 
Kurdish aggression. A lack of adequate American 
military planning and coordination on the ground 
in northern Iraq would make matters even worse. 


THE TURKISH “AID” CONVOY 

The first manifestation of Turkish mistrust 
occurred on April 23, 2003, when American sol- 
diers stopped a Turkish aid convoy at a checkpoint 
north of Kirkuk. Instead of aid workers, the Amer- 
icans found a half-dozen civilian-clothed Turkish 
Special Forces soldiers armed with rifles, grenades, 
and night-vision goggles who were trying to make 
their way into Kirkuk. They were planning to 
deliver weapons to the Iraqi Turkomen. 
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According to American officers of the 173rd and 
101st airborne divisions, which shared responsibil- 
ity for the Kurdish provinces of northern Iraq, the 
Turks had not informed them of their “other” activ- 
ities. Since the mission of the American comman- 
ders in the region was to provide security and 
promote cooperation among the Arab, Kurdish, and 
Turkomen populations, they viewed these clandes- 
tine operations as a threat. Turkish mistrust of the 
Americans led to American mistrust of the Turks. 

The irony is that us and Turkish military forces 
were ostensibly working together. Despite the par- 
liament’s decision, Turkish Special Forces had liai- 
son units stationed at American bases. According to 
Major William Ostlund, who was an operations 
officer for the 173rd airborne in Kirkuk, the Turks 
had their own operations center at Kirkuk airfield. 
When the Turks wanted to run patrols, they would 
tell the American operations center, which would 
then send an officer along with them. 

Between June and September 2003, according to 
a memo written by Ostlund to his brigade com- 
mander, his brigade alone conducted 39 joint 
patrols with Turkish Special Forces in Kirkuk, Tuz, 
Taza, and Daquq. They worked together success- 
fully to resolve a dispute between Kurds and 
Turkomen in Tuz over a destroyed Turkish shrine 
and supervised security for an election involving 
the Iraq Turkomen Front (ITF). (The ITF represents 
a faction of Iraqi Turkomen with strong ties to 
Ankara.) Major Ike Wilson, who was chief of plan- 
ning for the 101st airborne from July 2003 until 
February 2004, confirms that there was also a small 
Turkish liaison team based in the American opera- 
tions center in Mosul. Officially, the Turks and 
Americans were operating jointly. In reality, the 
Turks were pursuing their own agenda. 

After the 173rd stopped the Turkish “aid” convoy 
on April 23, its commander, Colonel William 
Mayville, contacted General Osman, who was lead- 
ing a joint task force in northern Iraq that was coor- 
dinating activities between EUCOM and CENTCOM. 
Turkey sits on what the military refers to as a “seam” 
between two military commands: EUCOM, which is 
based in Germany, and CENTCOM, which has its for- 
ward headquarters in Qatar. Since Turkey is part of 
NATO and since Ankara is very sensitive about being 
labeled anything but European, Turkey remains in 
EUCOM even though most of its neighborhood—lIraq, 
Syria, and Iran—falls within CENTCOM’s area of 
responsibility. General John Abizaid, who was then 
deputy combatant commander at CENTCOM, was 
worried about stability in northern Iraq and wanted 


someone to be his eyes and ears in the region. He 
had given Osman the daunting job of keeping the 
various factions in the north—Kurdish, Turkomen, 
Arab, and Assyrian—from going to war with one 
another and possibly drawing Turkey into a north- 
ern Iraq war. “We don't need a war within a war,” 
Osman recalled Abizaid telling him. - 

When Colonel Mayville called Osman about the 
encounter with the armed Turkish aid envoy, 
Osman contacted Abizaid, who ordered them to 
escort the civilian-clothed Turkish officers back to 
the border. Abizaid chose not to make an issue over 
the incident. Mayville complied but not before 
making some impolitic statements to the press that 
caused a stir in Turkey. Speaking to Time magazine, 
he accused the Turks of trying to create a pretense 
for a large-scale Turkish military intervention. 
“They did not come here with a pure heart,” 
Mayville reportedly said. “Their objective is to cre- 
ate an environment that can be used by Turkey to 
send a large peacekeeping force into Kirkuk.” 

The incident, followed by Mayville’s comments, 
brought problems on the ground into the open and 
further deepened the us-Turkish rift. The Americans 
felt that the Turks were systematically undermining 
their mission, while the Turks felt the Americans 
were insensitive to their concerns over Kurdish sep- 
aratist aspirations. 


A BLOODBATH AVERTED 

Tensions between Us and Turkish military forces 
reached a crescendo on July 4, 2003. Acting on 
what they say was compelling intelligence that ter- 
rorists were planning to assassinate the elected Kur- 
dish mayor of Kirkuk, members of the 173rd raided 
an ITF office in Al-Suleymaniyah where the suspects 
were allegedly planning the operation. According 
to Major Ostlund, who helped plan and monitor 
the raid, American forces found explosives inside 
the ITF office. us forces detained or arrested every- 
one inside. When they returned to Kirkuk with the 
detainees, their Turkish Special Forces liaisons were 
waiting for them. They told the Americans they had 
detained Turkish Special Forces officers and 
demanded their release. 

From the perspective of Us military personnel, 
the Turks were again challenging American author- 
ity in the region and not being honest about their 
activities. As with the April incident, said Ostlund, 
the Turkish liaison team working with the 173rd in 
Kirkuk “didn’t tell us anything about it.” us forces 
arrested the Turkish officers. Although they even- 
tually alerted the Coalition Provisional Authority in 


Baghdad, they did not do so until after they had 
already detained the Turks, who were released two 
days later. 

General Osman, whom Colonel Mayville had con- 
sulted on April 23 before taking action against the 
Turkish aid convoy, was no longer in Iraq. CENTCOM 
terminated his joint task force in May and did not 
replace it. Thus, when it came to managing tension 
between the Us and Turkish militaries, there was no 
one on the ground to help coordinate between com- 
manders in the field and decision makers in Baghdad 
and Washington. When reports that us soldiers had 
handcuffed and placed sacks over the heads of 11 
Turkish Special Forces officers made their way into 
the Turkish and international press, American mili- 
tary forces found themselves in the middle of an 
international incident. 

Secretary of Defense Rumsfeld, national security 
adviser Condoleezza Rice, and eventually Vice Pres- 
ident Cheney stepped in 
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Suleymaniyah has taken on an almost mythological 
quality. It has reinforced a Turkish suspicion dating 
to the end of World War I that Turkey has no real 
friends in the West, not even the United States. 


REBUILDING THE RELATIONSHIP 

Iraq remains the elephant in the room in us- 
Turkish relations. If the United States and Turkey 
are to repair their relationship, they will have to 
start by better managing their competing interests 
in Iraq. Both sides must also learn to appreciate the 
legitimate concerns of the other and find a policy 
formula that addresses their most pressing strate- 
gic needs. 

The United States and Turkey both have an inter- 
est in expelling the PKK from northern Iraq. How- 
ever, while the PKK is Turkey’s most pressing 
security priority, the Americans place eliminating 
the Iraqi insurgency, training Iraqi troops, and pro- 

tecting an Iraqi consti- 





to mollify the incensed 
Turkish government. 
Although Turkish mili- 
tary forces were operat- 
ing without consulting 
US commanders, the 
Americans looked like 
the bad guys. Rather 
than dealing with the incident quietly, they had 
decided to make an example of the Turks. In the 
words of one senior American diplomat, the inci- 
dent fell into the “Oh My God” category. Neither 
Washington nor Ankara was happy. They immedi- 
ately launched a joint us-Turkish investigation into 
what happened. 

While much of the public blame fell on the 
Americans, none of the American officers involved 
was reprimanded or relocated. By summer's end, 
however, Ankara had quietly relocated the com- 
mander of Turkish Special Forces in northern Iraq 
and his deputy. They had allegedly ordered the 
Kirkuk operation without consulting their superi- 
ors. The commander was retired early a year later; 
his superior on the Turkish general staff resigned 
after his promotion was delayed. 

Although the Turkish military should have 
shared much of the blame for the Al-Suleymaniyah 





Washington miscalculated by asking a 
divided and inexperienced new government 
in Turkey for access to a northern front that, 
it turns out, the United States did not need. 








tutional compromise 
higher on their to-do 
list. The United States 
and Turkey must 
resolve this conflict in 
short-term priorities. 
In a poll earlier this 
year, 75 percent of 
Turkish respondents cited the presence of the PKK 
in northern Iraq as the thorniest issue in Turkish- 
American relations. Although it is impossible to 
know their exact number, it is estimated that 
around 5,000 PKK militants are still based in the 
Qandil Mountains on the border between northern 
Iraq and Turkey. The PKK ended a unilateral cease- 
fire in September 2003 and has since escalated 
attacks against Turkey. 

The State Department and Pentagon admit that 
the United States has neglected to address the PKK 
issue. Officials at State have asked their Pentagon 
counterparts to at least take limited action against 
the PKK to send a positive signal to Turkey, but the 
military has said it does not have the troops to carry 
out the job. According to Pentagon officials, they 
have fully committed their personnel and resources 
to fighting the Iraqi insurgency. Us military planners 
are understandably reluctant to provoke the PKK 
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they should ask the Iraqi government for help with 
the PKK. Specifically, the United States should lean 
on the leadership of the two major Kurdish political 
organizations, the Patriotic Union of Kurdistan 
(PUK) and the Kurdish Democratic Party (KDP). (The 
Iraqi president, Jalal Talabani, is also the PUK leader.) 
In the past, both the Puk and the KDP have 
allowed the Turkish military to cross the Iraqi bor- 
der to take on PKK fighters; on occasion, their mili- 
tias have even taken military action against the PKK. 
However, both the PUK and the KDP currently tol- 
erate the PKK presence in their region to avoid vio- 
lent PKK reprisals. Their tolerance is unacceptable. 
In the long run, it 1s in Iraqi Kurdish interests to 
expel PKK terrorists, who extort and intimidate 
local villagers, engage in illegal smuggling, and 
pose a direct threat to any Iraqi Kurdish claim to 
regional autonomy. Adopting a more assertive pol- 
icy against the PKK would also mollify the Kurds’ 
very nervous and heavily 
armed Turkish neighbor. 
Iraqi Kurdish authori- 
ties should work with us 
forces in the region to 
begin limiting the move- 
ment of PKK guerrillas, 
arresting key PKK leaders, 
and shutting down PKK- 
front political offices. The Turkish government has 
provided the United States with a list of PKK “most 
wanted,” but current US policy is to arrest them only 
if they happen to be stopped at a checkpoint. The 
United States and the Iraqi Kurds should take a 
more aggressive approach. This means committing 
more Kurdish militia to the understaffed Iraqi bor- 
der police, engaging PKK members who resist con- 
tainment, and seeking out intelligence on the 
whereabouts of specific PKK leaders. In November 
2003, 11 border police were wounded and 1 was 
killed in a PKK ambush, so for the Iraqis direct 
engagement is not without precedent. If resources 
and troops remain limited, the United States and 
the Iraqis should consider working with Turkish 
Special Forces in the area. Although trust is low 
among these three groups, the best way to rebuild 
it is to work together to achieve a common goal. 
The United States should also pressure Iraqi Kur- 
dish leaders to shut down pPkk-allied political par- 
ties operating in their territory, including the 
Kurdistan Democratic Solutions Party and the 
Democratic Construction Party. These parties have 
brashly flown PKK flags above their Iraqi offices. 
Images of these flags were broadcast on every tele- 








Turkey’s pursuit of covert military 
operations in northern Iraq and its failure 
to inform its American allies of its activities 
have led to several unfortunate incidents. 





vision channel in Turkey this summer, infuriating 
the Turkish government and public. Closing these 
offices might cause some local political headaches . 
for the Iraqi Kurds, but it would help build trust 
between Ankara and the Iraqi Kurdish authorities. 

Although more aggressive military action against 
the PKK would offer some tactical short-term bene- 
fit by disrupting PKK activities, its long-term strate- 
gic value is limited. In short, there is no military 
solution to the PKK problem. As Turkish Prime Min- 
ister Erdogan admitted during a recent trip to the 
majority Kurdish city of Diyarbakir in southeastern 
Turkey, Turkey has a “Kurdish problem.” The 
answer is not simply destroying terrorists, but 
addressing the real social, economic, and political 
needs of Turkish Kurds living in southeastern 
Turkey and northern Iraq. 

To date, Turkey has failed on all accounts. For 
example, more than 10,000 Turkish Kurds, who fled 
Turkey during intense 
fighting between Turk- 
ish military and PKK 
forces in the 1990s, still 
live in a refugee camp 
west of Mosul in Iraq. 
They have yet to return 
home because they are 
worried about possible 
Turkish reprisals and a lack of economic opportu- 
nity in southeastern Turkey. As a result, they are a 
marginalized breeding ground for PKK recruits. 

For its part, the United States needs to improve 
management and coordination of operations in 
northern Iraq. The joint investigation after the July 
4, 2003, incident in Al-Suleymaniyah was a neces- 
sary stopgap measure, but it merely addressed the 
symptoms of two fundamental structural problems. 
First, as the incidents in April and July suggest, us 
and Turkish forces were not coordinating their 
efforts in northern Iraq. Whether or not some infor- 
mation was flowing between commanders, it is 
clear that it was not trickling down to the opera- 
tional and tactical levels where it really matters. Sec- 
ond, there was a major lack of coordination 
between American troops on the ground and com- 
manders at CENTCOM and EUCOM. Since northern 
Iraq will remain a vulnerable aspect of us-Turkish 
relations as long as US troops are in Iraq, there must 
be better coordination and communication. 

Before the war, the Pentagon considered making 
the easternmost 100-mile strip along the Iraqi bor- 
der a joint CENTCOM-EUCOM responsibility, but the 
Turks resisted. They wanted to be wholly part of 


EUCOM. Rather than fundamentally altering the us 
command structure, which would face severe polit- 
ical and logistical hurdles, the us military should 
establish a permanent joint task force or liaison 
office to manage the seam between CENTCOM and 
EUCOM that lies along the Turkish-Iraqi border. 
Osman's joint task force in early 2003 was generally 
successful at keeping a lid on tensions in northern 
Iraq. It never should have been eliminated. 


RESTORING FAITH 

Although differences over Iraq have weakened 
us-Turkish relations, the foundation of the rela- 
tionship is by no means crumbling. The United 
States advocated vigorously on behalf of Turkey to 
help secure a date from the EU to begin accession 
negotiations. Washington also helped convince the 
AK leadership to fundamentally change Turkey's pol- 
icy over Cyprus from one of intransigence to coop- 
eration. Turkey for its part continues to provide 
significant support to the us-led NATO operation in 
Afghanistan. In August the Turks completed their 
second six-month tour since the fall of the Taliban 
as head of NATO forces in Afghanistan. And even 
after the war in Iraq, more students continue to 
flock to the United States from Turkey than from 
any other European country. Still, if Turkey and the 
United States allow their differences over Iraq to 
continue to fester, these other areas of cooperation 
may soon suffer from negative spillover effects. 

The central issue on which the uS-Turkey rela- 
tionship will pivot is the status of the Kurds in north- 
ern Iraq. Fortunately, serious dialogue has begun. 
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The first of a series of trilateral meetings among 
Turkish, Iraqi, and American security officials took 
place in Washington in August. In September, high- 
ranking EUCOM and CENTCOM officials visited Ankara 
to meet with the Turkish general staff and discuss 
the situation in northern Iraq. Although little 
progress was reported at these meetings, talk is bet- 
ter than silence. With winter rapidly approaching 
and PKK action likely to halt as snow makes travers- 
ing the border nearly impossible, the United States 
and Turkey have an opportunity to make sure that 
when spring arrives they have a common strategy in 
place to address the PKK threat. 

Turkey may not get the full-scale attack on PKK 
positions that it wants, and the Americans may 
have to put more pressure on the Iraqi government 
than they would like. But finding a middle way in 
the short run is the only option if they care about 
repairing relations. Over the long run, a stable, 
democratic Iraq is in the interests of both countries. 
The Turks have begun reluctantly to accept the pos- 
sibility of a federal Iraq with an autonomous Kur- 
dish region, but they remain nervous about the 
undecided status of Kirkuk and the potential for an 
independent Kurdistan if the Iraqi democratic 
experiment falls apart. The United States must 
make sure that, while Turkey may not have a seat 
at the negotiating table, its interests in the future of 
Iraq are not ignored. By actively and honestly 
addressing the challenge that Iraq poses to their 
relationship, the United States and Turkey can avoid 
the predictions of Metal Storm and restore faith in 
their 50-year strategic partnership. | 
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Letter from Lublin: The New Poland 


BRUCE E. JOHANSEN 


or the Poles, now free of centuries-long 
F oppression from Fast and West, freedom is in 

season. They have been quick to bury their 
painful history beneath a pile of jokes and satire. In 
some Polish bars the star attraction is the political 
toilet, with Lenin on the lid. Open it up, and you 
will enjoy the privilege of expressing your opinion 
on Stalin's face. 

Angora, a weekly newsmagazine, published on 
its cover this May a political cartoon showing Alek- 
sander Kwasniewski, the president of Poland, paint- 
ing the phrase Fuitin (loosely translated as 
“c--sucker”) on the Kremlin's wall as Russian Pres- 
ident Vladimir Putin looked on. Angora is widely 
sold in grocery stores and roadside kiosks. The 
magazine also published a picture of a bare-breasted 
woman painted with the face of Lenin as “body art.” 
The occasion was the sixtieth anniversary of World 
War II's end on May 9, an event that many Poles 
thought their president should have boycotted after 
Putin refused to apologize for Stalin’s crimes. 

Another issue of Angora carried a fanciful con- 
versation between Winston Churchill, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and Stalin at Yalta: 


CHURCHILL: “There's a party on the 9th of May.” 
ROOSEVELT: “Are the Poles invited?” 
STALIN: “Not for 60 years!” 


In Warsaw, a museum of communism 
(“SocLand”) is being planned in the basement of a 
Stalin-era skyscraper once named for him. Visitors 
will pass a headless statue of Stalin as they enter the 
museum; the head will rest in the museum in a tri- 
bunal-like setting, drawing attention to his crimes 
against Poland and its people. Promoting plans for 
the museum, Warsaw Mayor Lech Kaczynski 
proudly points out that the first cracks in the Berlin 
Wall appeared because of pressures from Poland, 
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courtesy of Pope John Paul II and the Solidarity 
labor movement. 

This is certainly not your grandmother's Poland. 
In Lublin, with about 100,000 college students 
among its 350,000 residents, posters for hip-hop 
concerts were stapled on kiosks and wooden 
fences advertising a battle of Lublin bands (“jun- 
gle, drum ’n bass, darkstep, breakcore, experi- 
mental, speedcore, mash-up, grime”) as a clash 
between Hitler and Stalin, both of whom were pic- 
tured on the poster, jowl to jowl. Other posters 
pitched Acid Tom, Holy Honza, Yankee, and Mike 
in “Anatomy of Muzik 2” and “RNB, Dancehall, 
Hiphop, Reggaeton” at the Birbant Klub. Else- 
where, attendance was invited for “Lubelski Slam 
Poetycki” at Chatka Zaka, a cultural center near 
Lublin’s Catholic University. 

Walking through Lublin’s commercial district, I 
passed other kiosks plastered with posters for hip- 
hop and reggae, even though Poland is 98 percent 
Polish. (Ask nearly anyone why the country is so 
monoethnic, and they will reply: “The Nazis took 
care of that.”) Minus the ethnic diversity, Lublin is 
like a little New York City: the sidewalks are 
crowded, the buses are standing room only most of 
the time, and walking the streets is an education, as 
political and cultural debate explodes with a new 
spring. I had been prepared for change, but not for 
its force or endurance. 


A CENTER OF RESISTANCE 

Last May, I was invited by Jakub “Kuba” 
Piechota, who had recently received his doctorate 
in law, to lecture on Native American history and 
international environmental issues at the law school 
of the Catholic University of Lublin (KUL). The 
appointment provided a ringside seat to observe the 
generation that has grown to adulthood during the 
16 years following the collapse of communism. 

On arrival in Poland, passage through immigra- 
tion and customs took 15 seconds: passport open, 
passport closed, have a good day. This is, I was told 


later, a reaction to earlier days, when one requested 
a passport from the police. The new Polish consti- 
tution, in addition to guarantees of national health 
care and environmental protection, grants citizens 
the right to leave the country, no questions asked. 
Many people now shuttle in and out of Poland, 
especially to and from jobs in the rest of the Euro- 
pean Union. 

The law faculty at KUL has, since the events of 
1989, counted among its number a Polish prime 
minister, a few senators and members of parliament, 
judges on national tribunals (including a president 
of the Polish Supreme Court), and several other 
high government officials. The law school, which 
teaches secular and canon (Catholic church) law, as 
well as administration, enrolls 5,000 of KUL’s 19,000 
students, with about 60 percent of the 5,000 stu- 
dents studying law. Faculty members edit and pub- 
lish six academic journals, some of them in English 
and German as well as Polish; the law faculty 
together publishes an average of 30 books and about 
200 scholarly articles a year in several languages. 

Lublin was a major center of resistance to the 
Nazis during World War II, which is one reason the 
Nazis built a death camp there. KUL, a particular irri- 
tant to Nazi rule, was closed by the Germans and 
turned into a military hospital. Many professors and 
students were executed in death camps or forced to 
work in Germany. Professors and students organized 
secret educational activities in Lublin, Warsaw, and 
other cities. The university reopened August 21, 
1944, the first Polish university to resume operation 
as World War II was coming to an end. One-quarter 
of Poland’s people died during the war. 

KUL was severely repressed during the Soviet 
occupation that followed the war's end. Some of its 
largest areas of specialization (including law) were 
closed; student enrollment was severely limited. By 
the 1950s, KUL was the only non-state university in 
the Soviet bloc and, as such, the government 
attempted to discriminate against its students and 
tax its operations. Polish churches (more than 95 
percent of Poles are Catholic) passed their collec- 
tion plates to keep KUL open. Many KUL students 
and faculty became involved in alliances with the 
Solidarity trade union’s growing resistance to the 
Soviet occupation and its client government. 

I remarked to Kuba one day about the peaceful 
but profound change that took place in Poland in 
1989. Yes, he said, changes were mainly peaceful 
in 1989—but only after many thousands of Poles 
had died during the uprisings of 1956, 1968, 
1970, 1976, and 1980. By 1989, all that was left to 
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collapse were the rotten timbers of a detested Rus- 
sian oppression. 

After the fall of communism in 1989, the uni- 
versity—like Poland as a whole—was initially trou- 
bled by rampaging inflation and economic chaos. 
Pope John Paul II helped raise funds to stabilize the 
campus, as did people of Polish heritage in the 
United States and Canada. Between 1989 and 2005, 
the student population exploded from about 5,000 
to 19,000. The university began receiving state 
funding in 1992, along with increasing Catholic 
church support. Today, Polish citizens attend KUL 
tuition-free, and out-of-country undergraduates 
may attend for 1,000 euros per semester—roughly 
equal to in-state tuition at some of America’s less- 
expensive state universities, such as the University 
of Nebraska at Omaha, where I teach. My students 
at KUL chuckled when I said that if word got around 
at home they might see some American students 
trying to master Polish grammar, with its complex 
verb tenses and noun cases. 

Karol Jozef Wojtya, before he became Pope John 
Paul Il, was a KUL professor of philosophy (chair of 
ethics) as well as archbishop of Krakow when KUL 
was under severe pressure from the Soviet authori- 
ties. The affection for John Paul at KUL cannot be 
overstated. When 1 arrived in Poland in May 2005, 
John Paul II had been dead less than a month. The 
university’s halls were filled with tributes to him, 
several conferences had convened in his honor on 
campus, and the nearby Lublin Philharmonic was 
holding tribute concerts. Street vendors, some of 
whom set up in front of the city’s many churches, 
were selling books commemorating John Pauls life. 
KUL’s faculty senate had just added the words “in 
honor of John Paul II” to the university's name. 

On seeing a Lublin bus with a route sign reading 
“Jan Pawel II,” I asked why someone would name a 
bus after a pope and quickly learned that every city 
of any size in Poland now has a John Paul II Street. 


THE SACRED AND THE PROFANE 

Poland still has a few communists. One, Jerzy 
Urban, edits the wildly satirical and scatological 
newspaper Nie (“No”), in which Urban recalls what 
he regards as the good old days before 1989. A 
longtime journalist and former communist govern- 
ment spokesman, Urban characterizes some politi- 
cians as dogs urinating. Cartoons of fat, indulgent, 
bejeweled priests are a staple of his magazine in this 
most Catholic of countries. He published before- 
and-after photos of the Gdansk shipyard, where the 
Solidarity trade union was born, showing its decay. 
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The shipyard is one of many former state businesses 
in Poland. 

Esteem for Pope John Paul II 1s so high in Poland 
that Urban was convicted of a crime and fined 
about $6,000 for satirizing John Paul during a papal 
visit to Poland in 2002. The regional prosecutor's 
office in Warsaw charged Urban with insulting the 
pope under a law making defamation of a foreign 
head of state (the Vatican in this case) a crime— 
criminal libel, in effect, which has not existed in the 
United States since the trial, during 1734, of John 
Peter Zenger. Since that time, libel in the United 
States has been solely a civil matter; moreover, since 
the Supreme Court's ruling in New York Times v. Sul- 
livan (1964), public figures cannot sue successfully 
for libel unless they can prove that a statement was 
made with “actual malice”—that it was knowingly 
false as well as damaging. 

The Urban case involved an article published in 
Nie entitled “Sado-Masochism on Wheels.” In it 
Urban wrote: “The dear old man. . . . You [better] 
stay in bed. . . . Munch some 
caviar, lick at an ice cream... . 





I was told many times that some people 40 years 
of age and older who did better under communism 
wish they had it back, but they are a tiny minority, 
especially in Lublin, and especially at KUL. The cam- 
pus is noisy with construction as it expands to meet 
growing demand. Large cranes hover overhead; the 
campus’ land area is small, so it has built upward. 
The office of the Center for American and Com- 
parative Law (which has a cooperative agreement 
with the Chicago-Kent College of Law) is seven 
floors above Lublin in a massive building with a 
commanding view of the city. Many KUL facilities, 
including the library, have been placed in other 
parts of the city. 

I brought films, only to discover that the most 
recent video equipment possessed by KUL was a 
reel-to-reel film projector. I thus rediscovered the 
advantages of the old-fashioned classroom. With- 
out the Internet at their fingertips in class, the stu- 
dents could not answer their email or play 
computer Solitaire while I talked. All the classrooms 
were arranged in the traditional 
fashion of desks in ranks, face 





Pick your nose or pick at your 
toes, whatever you prefer. Don’t 
make a horror show out of your- 
self.” Warsaw's prosecutor argued 
that these words exceeded the 
boundaries of legally permitted free-speech crti- 
cism, failed to respect commonly accepted ethical 
rules of journalism, and comprised offensive, disre- 
spectful, and sneering speech meant to defame and 
humiliate the pope. The court agreed and Urban was 
convicted and fined. 

For a quick précis of Poland’s contemporary 
political culture, compare the treatment meted out 
to Nies essay on John Paul II to the previously men- 
tioned cover of the popular newsweekly Angora, in 
which Russia’s president, also a foreign head of 
state, was called a “c---sucker.” No such official 
skittishness exists regarding Putin under the law 
prohibiting defamation of foreign leaders. 

The anticlerical Fakty i Mity published a full page 
of photographs of Communists celebrating May Day, 
2005 under a large headline “1 Maja... i Ostatni?” 
(“May 1: The Last Time?”) that questioned whether 
this would be their last hurrah. The newspaper also 
contained attacks on organized religion, and pointed 
out several times that the Ku Klux Klan abuses the 
cross in its rituals. Far-right conservatives in the 
United States also were blasted for abusing religion 
for their own ends. Even here, however, I could find 
no direct attacks on John Paul II. 


This is certainly not your 
grandmother’s Poland. 





front, leaving students no choice 
other than to listen to the profes- 
sor. Despite its lack of classroom 
technology, the university does 
have email (the Internet came to 
Lublin in 2003), as well as web pages in English 
and Polish. Many students have email at home, as 
well as cell phones. 

Poland today has 400 institutions of higher learn- 
ing. On their Internet web sites, Polish cities wage 
genteel battles for bragging rights as the urban cen- 
ter with the best combination of universities. The 
number of students countrywide has risen 400 per- 
cent since 1989, despite a falling national birthrate. 


BELLY BUTTONS AND MOHAWKS 

I often walked Lublin’ streets early in the morn- 
ing, when not many people were about, except for 
men and women sweeping the walks and curbs 
with nearly identical brooms made of twigs, as a 
few others hurried to work or walked their dogs. 

The sense of enjoyment of freedom here 
reminded me of the Nicaragua I visited during 1985 
and 1987, although Nicaragua’s revolution was 
strongly Marxist and Poland's is anything but. Poles 
generally are enjoying an atmosphere very different 
from that experienced by earlier generations, antic- 
ipating a new future with a mix of tradition and 
innovation, and often disobeying small, ordinary 
rules, doing what they want to do. 


A lot of Poles smoke tobacco; the building in 
which I was living and working smelled of it, 
although there is a rule against smoking inside. The 
post office downtown also smelled of cigarettes, as 
did the railroad cars that transported me around the 
country. In the United States, someone would hunt 
down the smoker and remind him of the rules. In 
Poland, people just let it happen. 

Outside the university's administration building, 
on a wooden fence, students painted graffiti, some 
of it quite classy, doing the kind of thing that today 
might get them put in jail in New York City. Poland 
is full of graffiti of varying quality, and no one seems 
to be painting over it. I was told that laws against 
graffiti exist, but they were not stopping the young 
people who have covered just about any public sur- 
face in the country with it. In this case, the arty 
graffiti on KUL’ fence had the approval of the uni- 
versity as part of a festival called KULtura. 

The graffiti may be a reaction to the pre-1989 
days, when the government prohibited people from 
painting their houses any color except gray. Today 
no one paints a house regulation gray. After cen- 
turies of having other people tell them what to do 
(in 1900 schools in Lublin had to ask the czar for 
permission to teach in Polish), Poles are enjoying 
the freedom to say exactly what is on their minds. 

As I surveyed the graffiti one day, I saw my first 
genuine Polish punk. He was perched on the steps of 
the KUL administration building like a fine-feathered 
bird in a red-orange “Mohawk” hairdo and studded 
leather jacket, painted with dripping red streaks. He 
may have been one of a flock; a music venue in a 
park north of the campus (and south of Solidarity 
Avenue) seemed to be a favorite haven for late-night 
punkish-sounding concerts. 

Women in Lublin dress much like their counter- 
parts in Omaha—high heels with sharp toes are in 
fashion, as are a smattering of bare belly buttons. 
The young people revel in their freedom. I saw one 
woman wearing leopard-spotted pants, very sharp- 
toed, high-heeled shoes, and orange-red hair. (To 
imagine that some Americans think Poles wear 
potato sacks.) I saw a few earrings on men, as well 
as body piercings. Hair on young males ranges from 
shaved bald and dreadlocks to waist-length. 

The KUL campus fronts on a busy street; a bus or 
trolley comes by every few seconds. Lublin, with 
about 100,000 students now (almost all of whom 
have no cars), has a massive public transit system. 
The sidewalks teem with young people; it is a city 
bursting with energy. The college students of today 
who make Lublin so vibrant were toddlers when 
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communism collapsed during 1989, but their par- 
ents have made sure they know the history. The 
newspapers also carry history lessons. 

Galeria Centrum, once the state department store 
(similar to Moscow’s GUM in the former Soviet 
Union), is now privatized. I bought my wife a silk 
scarf there, a very nice one, full of hand-painted 
flowers. Judging by the number of guards and tag 
detectors, shoplifting must be a problem. 

My room at the university had a radio, so I lis- 
tened to local music. 1 tuned in some Polish rap. 
Every once in a while, I also heard some Spanish- 
language rock and roll. My favorite station, Radio 
PULS, featured a mixture of Polish soft rock and 
American oldies, a playlist heavy with Simon and 
Garfunkel’s “Sounds of Silence,” Richie Valens’ “La 
Bamba,” ABBA, and the Mamas and Papas. American 
music of the 1960s seems popular; when it first was 
released, these songs usually were forbidden airplay 
by the communist censors. 


THE BENIGN INVASION 

American fast food has been quickly popping up 
around Poland—the golden arches of McDonalds, 
especially, but also Pizza Hut and Kentucky Fried 
Chicken. A single meal at any of these is about 15 
zloty, or $5, roughly the cost at home, but people 
here earn much less. Compared with the cost of food 
in grocery stores, where fresh bread—baked daily— 
is plentiful, tasty, and cheap, a meal at McDonald's 
can be quite pricey by Polish standards. The grocery 
stores are a cross-cultural education. Native products 
predominate, but one day I bought a bag of globe 
grapes, exactly the same Chilean grapes we buy at 
our local Hy-Vee in Omaha, in the same type of bag. 

Lublin newsstands sag with Polish editions of 
American magazines, including Forbes, Newsweek, 
National Geographic, Elle, and Playboy (one student 
told me “That one came first”). With almost 40 
million people, many of them avid readers, Polish- 
language magazines can be profitable. I bought an 
activity book for six-year-olds for my granddaugh- 
ter, turned it over, and found myself eye-to-eye 
with Scooby Doo. Winnie the Pooh (a Disney 
trademark) is everywhere. I looked at TV listings— 
lots of old Hollywood movies with Polish subtitles, 
as well as Polish programming. 

I asked my students whether Poles worry about 
Coca-Colonization, and they said that some are con- 
cerned. The subject arose after I noticed that a clock 
in my lecture hall was a thinly disguised endorse- 
ment of Twix Bars. In Lublin’s commercial district, 
one can eat a Big Mac nearly eye-to-eye with a statue 
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of Jozef Pilsudski riding his horse. (Pilsudski was 
the father of Polish nationhood in 1918, ending 
more than a century of foreign domination that had 
wiped the Polish nation off Europe's maps.) 

One student told me that “Poles have a love affair 
with America.” Another said that, as a foreign influ- 
ence, “Colonel Sanderski” beats Hitler and Stalin 
any day. After all, I was told, the Kentucky colonel 
cannot send you to a death camp if you do not 
order a bucket. Most Poles I met seemed to believe 
that a few burgers, fries, crispy chicken wings, and 
Cokes were not going to endanger a thousand years 
of Polish history and culture. Besides, the Poles 
have survived much worse. 

Even with the new fast-food franchises, Polish cul- 
ture trumps McDonald’ in Lublin. The city is flush 
with statues memorializing musicians and poets, 
such as the famous Lublin violinist Henryk Wieni- 
awski, in whose memory 





without corporate clients earns roughly as much in 
Poland as a fast-food franchise manager in the 
United States, about 3,000 to 4,500 zloty a month 
($1,000 to $1,500). About half of what people earn 
is taxed away at various levels, including for health 
coverage and pension savings. 

Poles pay 20 percent of their wages for national 
health insurance, and have retained some of the old 
socialist safety net. But it must have holes: witness 
the women sitting in front of some of Lublin’s 
churches with sleeping children, holding signs ask- 
ing for help because they are disabled. There are 
also a few panhandlers around. Many people sell 
merchandise on the streets, as well as from little 
kiosks near the many bus and taxi stops. 

I saw banks advertising loans for housing (usually 
apartments) at 1.75 percent, with housing prices 
that are low by American standards. Kuba’s family 

pays about 450 zloty (about 





the Lublin Philharmonic’s 
venue is named, and the 
poet Jan Kochanowski, as 
well as the occasional mili- 
tary hero on horseback 
such as Pilsudski. 1 found 
Lublin’s naming of streets 
for musicians and poets to be pleasing. In Omaha, 
the street on which I live—Blondo, the anglicized 
form of Blondeaux—was named for a French fur 
trader. Other Omaha street names are heavy on gen- 
erals in the Indian wars. 

Polish daily life brims over with street-level high 
culture. The Warsaw airport, which is expanding 
rapidly, is named after Frédéric Chopin. The largest 
building visible from Lublin’s commercial district is 
not a bank tower, but an educational institution, the 
“KUL Tower” (my name for it) in which I was teach- 
ing. The kuL library—biblioteka—like a lot of aca- 
demic words in Polish, stems from Latin, and 
sometimes sounds like Spanish. (The Romans never 
got to Poland; the Latin came with the Catholic 
church.) The library, at 27 Chopin Street, contains a 
remarkable periodical collection, with journals in 
dozens of languages, a joy to browse. 

Ata local grocery store, I filled my backpack for 
` 19 zloty, or about $6, with a huge carton of apple- 
banana-orange nectar (as with cultures, Poles mix 
fruit juices freely), a large box of muesli, a quart of 
milk, three eight-ounce yogurts, and a big choco- 
late bar with almonds. Even with a strong zloty 
against the dollar, food 1s cheap. However, people 
are not paid much, for the most part, compared to 
us wages. A college professor, a doctor, or a lawyer 


Poles generally are enjoying an 
atmosphere very different from that 
experienced by earlier generations. 





$150) a month on his home 
loan, including utilities. His 
flat is about 1,000 square 
feet. While food and other 
basics are usually inexpen- 
sive by Us standards, some 
other goods cost more. One 
example is computer hardware, which may cost two 
to three times as much in Poland as the same prod- 
uct in Chicago or New York City. 

One morning I visited the campus cafeteria for a 
traditional Polish breakfast, a meal that seems to 
have gone out of fashion in the new Poland. I was 
the only person in the huge dining room. I was 
embarrassed to be putting the staff to the trouble, 
but my hosts had said I should try it—ham, rye 
bread, pickles, butter, and hot Lipton tea. The same 
dining hall teems with activity for the traditional 
early afternoon dinner, however, when it serves 
meat and cheese dumplings or “pork the Polish 
way.” My students were astonished to learn that the 
dumplings have been adapted by Eastern European 
immigrants to Omaha as fast food (“Runzas”) and 
that “pork the Polish way” goes under the name 
“breaded pork cutlet” in the United States. 

When my students wrote their examinations, I 
discovered that, for the most part, their written 
English was no worse than what I get from under- 
graduates at home. There were a few glaring errors 
that come from lack of exposure to the exception- 
ridden nature of English grammar (“womans” 
should be right according to the rules, for example). 
A few students typed on computers and then did 
not read with their own eyes, a problem I see at 


home. Sometimes the software changes spelling out 
of context. Thus, in one case, “Custer” came out as 
“custard.” The students were amused when I told 
them that at home one reference to Martin Luthers 
95 theses (the list he tacked to a door in Witten- 
berg, Germany, in 1524) came out “feces.” 

Many people in Poland speak or read some 
English, regarding it as a key to the outside world— 
like Latin, I was told, in the days of the Romans. 
Poland never had an empire, and never spread its 
language outside its own borders, except by emi- 
gration. The United States today includes, by vari- 
ous estimates, from 6 million to 10 million people 
close enough to their Polish roots to speak at least 
some of the lan- sta Sb 
guage. In Poland, | .,: Bae, fie 2.3 
learning English is en > 
not usually consid- $` . 2 
ered a compromise 
of culture. Instruc- Aa 
tion begins in kinder- $ 
garten. Kuba’s four- | 
and-a-half-year-old 
daughter, who has 
an infectious smile, 
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burning and bulldozıng the Jewish quarter, which 
is now a public park. Lublin once was 40 percent 
Jewish, and a major center of Jewish learning. 
Only a few Jews have come back. To them, this 
ground still radiates death. Poland is full of 
reminders of days not worth reliving, of agonies 
imposed from the outside. Many of these 
reminders have been turned into museums for the 
education of future generations. 

No number of books or movies could have pre- 
pared me for the massive scale of the Nazi death 
camps in Poland. I had never known that a camp 
existed just outside Lublin until my hosts took me 
to visit. Hearing that my wife is Jewish, my hosts 

_, said I must see this 

| place, and the bet- 

ter known camps at 
Auschwitz-Birke- 
4 nau in Silesia. Asa 
student of Native 
American history, I 
#4 am not unacquainted 
AE with human suffer- 
d ing. However, for 
the concentrated 


greeted me with “Good. application of the 
morning,” and then art and science of 
proudly counted from killing human beings 
one to ten in English. in large numbers 

Some of my stu- g during a short time, 
dents expressed open Woodstock Comes to Poland the Nazi death camps 
hostility to the Rus- Revelers dance at a recent rock music festival held in Zary, Poland. are numbing remind- 


sians, given the many 

times over the centuries that their armies have 
occupied Poland. They did not display much affec- 
tion for George W. Bush either. One moming in 
class I was illustrating the difference in First 
Amendment law between speech and action, as 
defined by the us Supreme Court. I noted that “If I 
say ‘kill Bush! that’s speech, and I have that right. 
But if I say: ‘Meet me at the White House gate at 8 
a.m. tomorrow to kill Bush, and bring your Uzi,’ 
that’s action, conspiracy to murder.” At the words 
“kill Bush” one woman student let out a loud 
“Yeah!” and many of the others laughed. 


THE DEATH CAMP 

Lublin Castle, east of Lublin’s Old City (a 
medieval walled enclosure), was used as a prison 
during the Nazi occupation, draped with 
swastikas. The same space greeted me this year 
with a banner advertising National Geographic. 
Just down the hill, the Nazis six decades ago were 


ers of the cruelty of 
which some human beings have been capable. The 
Poles live with these reminders in their daily lives. 
Kasia Mackowska, office manager at the Center 
for American and Comparative Law, took a bus 
with me southeast to the edge of Lublin to the 
Majanek death camp, where the smell of fresh- 
mown grass replaced diesel fumes of the city. Part 
of the Nazi camp (which was much larger than the 
sections that we see today, with an additional 
annex in the city center) has been preserved as an 
open-air museum. The ranks of wooden barracks 
still stand, as do the “shower” rooms where peo- 
ple were gassed with Cyclone B insecticide (10 
minutes to die) or carbon monoxide (40 minutes). 
On the dissection tables, corpses were mined for 
anything of value, such as gold and silver tooth 
fillings. For reasons unknown, the Germans also 
kept all 235,000 pairs of shoes that were removed 
from the dead. Today, the shoes have been stored 
in one of the “blocks” (where people were 
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crowded into rows of bunks) to illustrate the enor- 
mity of the crime. 

The museum route takes visitors along the same 
paths followed by the prisoners, from disembarkation 
to the blocks, the gas chambers, and the crematorium 
with its coke ovens. A large dome serves as an open- 
air mausoleum for the ashes of the nearly quarter-mil- 
lion people killed in this one camp. Visitors can look 
directly into the enormous pile of ashes under the 
dome. I began to cry, and Kasia said she had cried, 
too, the first time she saw it. (At Auschwitz-Birkenau, 
the ashes of 1.6 million dead were not stored; they 
were spread on local farm fields.) 

The Germans kept detailed, very systematic 
records of the people they killed at Majanek: 48 per- 
cent were Jews, 31 percent Poles, 16 percent from the 
Soviet Union, and 5 percent others. They wove cloth 
from the hair of the 





the population: Family farms, along with the towns 
and villages that they support, are still vibrant in 
Poland—so unlike the us Midwest with its factory- 
scale agriculture and dying towns. 

Outside the window, at one point, two elderly 
men walked a dog, slowly, as two roosters followed 
them. Judging by the size and solidity of their 
houses, many of the farmers seemed to be doing 
well, although I was told that Poland’s entry into 
the European Union may force some land consol- 
idation. Even today, some of the farmers still plow 
with horses, and work their plots with hand tools, 
like gardeners on a grand scale. Some of the farm- 
ers plowing with a horse by day then return to a 
home with a satellite dish to watch Home Box 
Office, the Discovery Channel, National Geo- 
graphic, MTV Polska, the British Broadcasting Cor- 

poration, or Polish 





condemned, samples 
of which have been 
kept. The hideous- 
ness of the place sur- 


passes words. 
Walking out of the 
camp, Kasia—who 


lives with her hus- 

band in a rented apartment, takes a bus, standing 
usually, to and from KUL 40 minutes each way, and 
who does her laundry by hand—said emphatically 
that she feels lucky to be alive in this time. In 
Poland, for most people, these are the good times. 


BACK TO THE LAND 

After a weekend in Silesia (coal-rich and heav- 
ily polluted), Kuba put me on the train from 
Krakow to Lublin. The Polish State Railway pas- 
senger train was a joy because I could roam the 
cars, or sit, converse if the occasion called, and 
watch the passing scenery. Trains afford pleasures 
that buses often do not, such as space to stroll, pri- 
vate compartments, and toilets. The train was not 
crowded, and almost everyone who wanted one 
had a window seat. 

I sat by a window and watched the countryside, 
remarking at the rolling hills, farms, and groves of 
ash trees, as well as the rich, dark soil that made the 
passing scene look so much like the American Mid- 
west, except for the scale of farming. The Polish 
soul still lives in the countryside—“Pole” or “Pol- 
ish” derives from an old word in the language 
meaning “field dwellers.” A quarter of the Poles still 
make their livelihood from the land; in the United 
States, farmers now comprise less than 2 percent of 


The college students of today who make Lublin 
so vibrant were toddlers when communism 
collapsed during 1989, but their parents have 
made sure they know the history. 





state television. 

Also unlike the 
United States, Polish 
passenger trains are 
frequent and widely 
used. Highways gen- 
erally are well main- 
tained, but outside of 
a few stretches between large cities, the country 
does not have limited-access freeways. On highways 
in southeastern Poland, when a faster vehicle pulls 
out, the car ahead pulls onto the shoulder, which is 
usually broad and paved. Oncoming traffic also 
moves over. The highways pass through villages, 
with their horse-drawn carts; although this is excel- 
lent for sightseeing, planning a trip on a timetable 
based on road travel in the United States can be 
futile and foolish. 

On the train I struck up a conversation with an 
older man, a mathematician, who had taught mid- 
dle and high school, and who is now a school 
administrator. He was traveling to Lublin for meet- 
ings to plan new national school tests. His daugh- 
ter is a doctoral student at Columbia University, 
completing a dissertation on the Jews of Krakow. 
The man had visited New York City and Chicago 
on business and developed a deep distaste for Pol- 
ish stereotypes and jokes. He repeatedly pointed 
out to me the depth and worldwide impact of Pol- 
ish culture, especially in music and literature. 

On arrival ın Lublin, a steady rain was falling. 
Kuba had advised me to take local bus number 150 
from the station to campus, but my travel mate offered 
to share a taxicab. He directed the driver to my stop 
at KUL first, then refused to let me pay my share. 


NAVIGATING THE NEW ECONOMY 

The new Poland is no Garden of Eden, especially 
for the roughly 20 percent of workers who are 
unemployed—mainly youth with few skills and 
older people laid off from bankrupt former state 
industries that are no longer competitive. Jobless- 
ness is a major social problem, and a visitor can find 
beggars on the streets and some fall-down drunks, 
as well as people playing musical instruments and 
peddling flowers for spare change. Today most 
urban neighborhoods are safe, but in a few places 
small gangs of bitter unemployed youth beat and 
rob older people under the cover of night. 

The burden of unemployment has fallen most 
heavily on small towns that hosted now-obsolete 
state enterprises. Investors from other countries 
have bought many former state industries and 
“downsized” them, along with their workforces. 
Plants that have not been sold or otherwise priva- 
tized often have been abandoned. Rail lines are bor- 
dered by empty shells of buildings, their windows 
broken out, steel rusting, artifacts of an earlier time. 

For people with education and in-demand skills, 
however, Poland can be a workaholic’s paradise. 
Kasia, who was finishing her doctoral dissertation at 
KUL as well as managing the office in which I was 
working, also teaches at several universities, includ- 
ing an 11-hour course some Sundays in Warsaw. She 
recalled how in the past news would travel around 
her neighborhood that oranges and bananas had 
come to town for the first time. Kuba, who, at age 
28, remembers ration cards, holds a full-time law- 
office job weekdays in Katowice, and works week- 
ends teaching at Bytom University, near his home. 
Sometimes he also teaches at KUL. The government 
appears to be favoring education, as was done in Ire- 
land, providing seed money for economic growth. 
Poland today has a shortage of teachers. 

Unemployment is only one of the problems that 
have arisen since the collapse of communism. For 
example, access to the legal profession is restricted 
by nepotism and corruption. This is a very large, 
career-circumscribing issue at KUL, with its 2,800 law 
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students. Kuba told me in May that to pass the bar 
examination he would have to pay a $30,000 “appli- 
cation fee” (almost 100,000 zloty), which he could 
not afford, even if he wanted to patronize the corrupt 
system in a country where lawyers who do not have 
affluent employers start at about 45,000 zloty 
($15,000) a year. By late summer, Kuba was recon- 
sidering his decision after Poland’s government 
reformed the bar-examination procedures. 

I was told that national politics in Poland are 
fluid—hence the recent change in government from 
a center-left to a center-right coalition. This may not 
last very long. Even the names of the parties change 
with regularity. 


DIFFERENT DRUMMERS 

My last evening in Lublin I walked toward the 
Old City to pay my last respects to this most amaz- 
ing of cities. One thing I missed as I surveyed a sea 
of Polish faces was America’s ethnic diversity. I 
never became accustomed to a street scene in which 
every face was not only the same complexion but 
had similar features. 

At that very moment—at first I thought my mind 
was fabricating this—I heard amplified Native 
American drumming and Inca flute. As soon as | 
turned a corner toward the Galeria Centrum I was 
met with a crowd gathering around Imarya, a band 
of three Native Americans in feathered headdresses, 
one with a bustle, another in beadwork, dancing 
vigorously. One of them, who sold me a cD, said he 
was from Colombia, then New Mexico, and then 
from Poland, “for many years.” 

The cp (and the dancers) were trilingual—Span- 
ish, English, and Polish, with a few transliteration 
problems, such as the cp’s title, “Inspiration from 
the Ands.” The Imarya music I brought home is an 
eclectic collection of Inca flute and Tex-Mex, with 
words sung in Spanish. It was, I suppose, a fitting 
hasta la vista to my brief spring journey into a most 
surprising place, a Lublin, and Poland, in bloom, 
enjoying a rare historical season of freedom after 
many years marching to invaders’ drums. | 
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Israeli-Palestinian Conflict 

Sept. 12—Israel’s military completes its withdrawal from the Gaza 
Strip, bringing to an end the country’s 38-year occupation of 
the Palestiman terntory As Israeli troops leave, jubilant Arabs 
enter settlements and begin raising Palestnian flags. 

Sept. 29—Palestinian leader Mahmoud Abbas’ party, Fatah, wins 
54% of votes in local elections ın dozens of West Bank towns 
and villages The Islamic militant group Hamas wins 26% of 
the vote Israel authonties report that, among more than 400 
suspected Palestnian militants arrested ın the past week, 
scores were candidates for parlament and local councils. 


United Nations (UN) 

Sept. 7—An dependent probe into a 1990s humanitarian 
program designed to let Iraqis sell oil to buy food concludes 
that the UN's management of the program lacked 
“competence, honesty, and accountability.” Secretary General 
Kofi Annan, though cleared of impropriety, takes 
responsibility for “missteps” and says organizational reforms 
are needed 

Sept. 12—Leaders of more than 170 nations meeting in New 
York review progress on the UN’ Millennium Development 
Goals. Adopted 5 years ago, the goals call for halving the 
proportion of people who live on less than $1 per day, 
ensuring untversal primary education, reducing the child 
mortality rate by two-thirds, and reversing the spread of deadly 
diseases such as AIDS and malaria A new UN Human 
Development Report shows most poor countries, especially m 
sub-Saharan Africa, are not on track to achieve the goals by a 
2015 deadline. 

Sept 13—The UN’s General Assembly approves a statement of 
goals significantly scaled back from an ambitious blueprint for 
reforming the UN and combating poverty that Annan 
originally proposed The approved document includes 
language about creating a peace-building commission and a 
new human rights council to replace the discredited Human 
Rights Commission. It also proposes to establish means for 
international intervention when nations fail to protect their 
citizens from genocide 


AFGHANISTAN 

Sept. 18—Despite scattered violence and threats from Taliban 
msurgents, millions of Afghans vote ın free legislative 
elections, the Ist ın more than 25 years Turnout is about 50%, 
lower than had been predicted A number of former warlords 
are competing for seats in the national parliament and 
provincial councils, results will be announced next month 


ALBANIA 

Sept. 1—Opposition leader Sali Bensha’s coalition is officially 
declared the winner of Albanas July 3 elections after weeks of 
delay in confirming the results Controlling 80 seats ın the new 
140-member parliament, Berisha Democratic party and its 
alhes will return to power after 8 years of rule by Socialists 
The defeated prime mmister, Fatos Nano, resigns as Socialist 
leader, insisting the election was unfaur. 
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ALGERIA 

Sept 29—With 97% reportedly voting “yes,” Algerians endorse a 
“peace charter” aimed at putung behind them an Islamic 
insurgency that lasted more than a decade and left more than 
100,000 dead. The charter, proposed by President Abdelaziz 
Bouteflika, grants amnesty to Islamıst extremists—except those 
who committed massacres, rapes, or bomb attacks mn public 
places—and provides reparations for some Algerians who 
disappeared, allegedly at the hands of security forces. Critics 
say the plan provides no accountability for past misdeeds. 


BELGIUM 

Sept. 29—Belgium’ Justıce Ministry issues an mternatonal arrest 
warrant for Hissène Habré, the former president of Chad now 
hving in exile in Senegal Habré is charged with atrocities 
during his 1982-1990 rule. Human rights groups say the effort 
to extradite him could serve as a precedent for prosecutions of 
other exiled dictators. 


BRAZIL 

Sept. 6—Thousands of protesters rally in the streets of So Paulo, 
demanding punishment for politicians caught up in a bribery 
scandal that has shaken the government of President Luiz 
Inácio Lula da Silva. Da Silva has demed knowing about bribes 
paid to lawmakers to support his Workers’ party 


CHINA 

Sept. 25—Chinese authonties impose more Internet restrictions, 
including new prohibitions on content permitted on Web sites, 
1m an attempt to limit the news and other information available 
to Internet users. 


EGYPT 

Sept. 7—President Hosni Mubarak wins a 5th 6-year term with 
88% of the vote in Egypt's 1st multicandidate presidental 
election. Observers say a 23% turnout reflects skepticism over 
government assertions that the elecuon would open the door 
to greater democratic reform. 


ETHIOPIA 

Sept. 5—Prime Minister Meles Zenawi’ party, the Ethiopian 
People’s Revolutionary Democratic Front, 1s declared the 
winner of May 15 elections that drew allegations of vote fraud 
and touched off violent street protests. The national electoral 
board says the governing party won 327 parliamentary seats 
while opposition parties took 174. 


GERMANY 


Sept. 18—Voters fail to give any party or candidate a clear 
majority ın bitterly contested parltamentary elections. The 
night-of-center Christan Democratic Union, led by Angela 
Merkel, wins 35% of the total vote The Social Democrats, led 
by incumbent Chancellor Gerhard Schröder, receive 34% and 
lose their majority in parliament. Negotiations to create a 
governing coalition begin. 


INDONESIA 

Sept. 30—Authontes say the government will more than double 
the average cost of fuel to try to stave off an economic crisis. 
Thousands protest in the streets, some burning tires and 
throwing rocks at police. Security forces fire tear gas at noting 
students and beat some of them with sticks. 


IRAN 

Sept 4—Declamng they will not give ın to “bullying,” Lraman 
officials reject a call by the United States and Europe to halt 
their country’s nuclear program within 2 weeks or face 
possible UN Security Council sanctions. Tehran avoided being 
reported to the Security Council in 2003 by openmg talks with 
Britan, France, and Germany. Those talks broke down in 
August after Iran resumed uranium conversion—suspended 
since November 2004—and declared it had an “inalienable 
right” to produce nuclear fuel 

Sept 23—The International Atomic Energy Agency passes a 
resolution paving the way for Iran to be referred to the 
Security Council over its nuclear ambitions Leaving room for 
further diplomacy, the IAEA does not set a date for the referral. 
Russia and China abstain from voting on the motion 


IRAQ 

Sept 10—Thousands of Iraqı and US troops sweep through the 
northern city of Tal Afar, which had been held by msurgents. 
More than 150 rebels are killed, according to the US military, 
although many more escaped before the assault. 

Sept. 14—Al Qaeda in Iraq, an insurgent group led by Abu 
Musab al-Zarqawi, claims responsibilty for a series of 
bombings across Baghdad that leave at least 152 dead and 
more than 560 injured. The deadliest attack kills 112 people in 
a Shiite area where day laborers had lined up for work 

Sept 26—Armed men dressed as police officers take over a 
pmmary school ın Muwelha, a Sunni Arab town south of 
Baghdad They round up 5 Shite teachers and kill them Iraqi 
officials say a nsing nde of violence against Shute civilians— 
including attacks on mosques, markets, and bus stops—is 
aimed at provoking sectarian division and scaring voters away 
from an Oct. 15 referendum on a new constitution. The Sunni- 
led mihtant group Al Qaeda in Iraq has declared “all-out war” 
on Shiite Muslims. 

Sept. 29—Three car bombs explode within minutes of each other 
in Balad, a Shiite town in a Sunni region north of Baghdad, 
kiling at least 102 people and wounding 150. A surge of 
killings in the past 5 days has left more than 200 dead, 
including 13 US soldiers Since the newly elected Shute 
majority government took power April 28, suicide bombers 
have killed at least 1,345 people. 

The top US commander ın Iraq, Army Gen. George Casey, 
tells a congressional commuttee that the number of Iraqi army 
battalions rated by US officers as capable of fighting without 
Amenican help has dropped from 3 to 1. His testimony casts 
doubt on hopes that the Pentagon could start withdrawing 
troops next year as the Iraqis gradually take the lead in 
combating insurgents. 


ITALY 

Sept 30—A Milan prosecutor issues arrest warrants for 3 purported 
American CIA operatives accused of violating Italian sovereignty 
in helping to abduct an Egyptian Muslim cleric from Italy ın 
2003. The warrants bring to 22 the number of alleged CIA agents 
sought by Italian police in the case. The cleric, Osama Moustafa 
Hassan Nasr, 1s said to have been kidnapped in Milan before 
being flown to Egypt, where he was reportedly tortured. 
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JAPAN 

Sept 11—Pnme Minister Junichiro Koizumi’ Liberal Democratic 
party wins parliamentary elections by an unexpectedly large 
margin, taking 296 seats in the 480-seat lower house. Koizumi 
pledges to move ahead with plans to promote market reforms, 
reduce bureaucracy, and privatize Japan's postal system. 


KOREA, NORTH 

Sept. 13—Six-party talks over how to end North Korea’s nuclear 
weapons program resume in Beng The talks—which include 
North and South Korea, China, the United States, Russia, and 
Japan—begin with North Korea insisting it will not give up 
nuclear power for peaceful uses 

Sept. 19—At China’ urging, the United States and other parties to 
negotiations in Being agree to a statement of principles. It 
commuts North Korea to give up “all nuclear weapons and 
existing nuclear programs” but leaves many issues 
unaddressed. It does not specify when the disarmament would 
occur, and calls for discussions “at the appropriate time” about 
providing North Korea with a civihan nuclear energy supply. 
Pyongyang quickly declares that the Amencans “should not 
even dream” that ıt would dismantle its nuclear weapons before 
receiving a new nuclear power plant. 


KYRGYZSTAN 

Sept 5—President Kurmanbek Bakiyev says he will allow the 
United States to maintain a military base in his country as long 
as needed to bring stability to Afghanistan, though the 
payment to use the base will rise. China and Russia have been 
pushing for an end to US deployments ın Central Asta. 


LEBANON 

Sept. 1—Prosecutors file prelummary criminal charges against 4 
pro-Synan generals in the Feb. 14 assassination of former 
Prime Minister Rafik al-Hanri. Hann had been a critic of Syria’s 
military presence in Lebanon, which has since been withdrawn. 


Mexico 

Sept. 4—In response to US cnticisms about violence and illegal 
immigration along the border, President Vicente Fox tells the 
press that the United States shares responsibility for the 
problems and should work with Mexico to help fix them. In 
recent weeks US officials have openly berated Mexico for 
failing to stop a surge of drug-related violence that has taken 
almost 1,000 lives along the 2,000-mule border. 


NEPAL 

Sept. 16—The government arrests 87 Journalists who had 
gathered ın Katmandu, the capital, to protest restrictions on 
press freedoms since King Gyanendra assumed absolute power 
ım February Police also arrest 200 demonstrators at a rally of 
thousands demandmg the restoration of democracy. 


POLAND 

Sept 25—An alliance of two center-right parties ousts the 
government of former Communists under President 
Aleksander Kwasniewski, which had been mired in corruption 
scandals and unable to reduce Poland's 18% unemployment. 
The Law and Justice party takes 28% of the vote; its likely 
coalition partner, Civic Platform, takes 25%. 


SUDAN 

Sept. 29—The UN High Commissioner for Refugees says an 
attack this week by up to 300 armed Arab men on a displaced 
persons’ camp in Sudan's Darfur region killed 29 people. 
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"SYRIA 
Sept. 12—Zalmay Khalilzad, the US ambassador to Iraq, accuses 
Damascus of allowing terrorists to operate training camps 
within Syria that have sent hundreds of insurgents into Iraq. 
“Our patience is running out,” Khalilzad declares A Synan 
spokesman calls the assertion “100% rubbish.” 


UKRAINE 

Sept. 8—President Viktor Yushchenko fires his cabinet, including 
Yulia Tymoshenko, the prime muster and herome of the 
Orange Revolution that swept both leaders to power The 
governments breakup amid allegations of corruption deepens 
a political crisis that has weakened the president 8 months 
after his defiant stand agamst election fraud had raised hopes 
for a fresh start for the struggling former Soviet republic. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Northern Ireland 

Sept 26—An independent monitoring group says the Irish 
Republican Army has destroyed its arsenal of weapons. 
Spokesmen say the step fulfills a disarmament pledge made by 
the IRA 2 months ago when it announced an end to its violent 
36-year campaign against British control of Northern Ireland. 
British officials express hope that Northern Ireland's 
provincial legislature, established by a 1998 agreement to 
share power between Protestant and Roman Catholic partes, 
can resume operation. Protestant leaders remain skeptical of 
the IRAS credibility. 


UNITED STATES 
Sept. 2—President George W. Bush acknowledges failures to 
prevent lawlessness and help the desperate in New Orleans in 


commends relief efforts but says “the results are not 
acceptable” as televised images of chaos and suffermg—mostly 
among the poor and the black—draw international attention. 

Sept. 23—According to a report by Human Rights Watch, former 
members of the Army's 82nd Airborne Division allege that 
soldiers in their battalion routinely beat and abused Iraqi 
prisoners in 2003 and 2004 to help gather intelligence and to 
“amuse” themselves. The US military says ıt is investigating. 

Sept 24—Tens of thousands demonstrate against the Iraq War in 
Washington, the capitals largest antrwar protest since the 
conflict began ın March 2003. 

Sept. 26—Amud rising fears that energy costs will slow economic 
growth, President Bush suggests that Americans conserve 
gasoline by driving less 

Sept 28—A Texas congressman, Tom DeLay, 1s forced to step 
down as majority leader of the House of Representatives after 
he ıs indicted on charges of conspiring to violate election laws 
m his state The charge, which DeLay vigorously demes, adds 
to a spate of scandals and setbacks buffeting the governing 
Republicans and eroding Bush's popularity. These include the 
indictment of a prominent GOP lobbyist with ties to the White 
House, the arrest of a top admmistration budget official, a 
criminal investigation into whether White House aides leaked 
the identity of a covert CIA operative, a probe of a stock sale 
by the majority leader of the Senate, rising cnticism of federal 
deficits and the administration’s handling of the Iraq War, and 
accusations that incompetence and cronyism hobbled the 
government’ response to Hurricane Katrina's devastation of 
New Orleans and the Gulf Coast. 

A team of US climate experts reports that the ice cap 
covering the Arctic Ocean shrunk this summer to its smallest 
size in at least a century of recordkeeping. The scientists say 
the shift ıs hard to explam without attributing it m part to 
human-caused global warming. They warn the trend could 


the wake of Hurricane Katrina and the city’s flooding. He indicate rising sea levels later in this century. a 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


Once a year Current History puts aside its 
monthly task of focusing on specific regions or 
| topics to take stock of the larger themes that define 
the historical moment. This year our annual global 
review comes with a new title and a staff-written 
assessment of the years trends as we enter 2006. 
The five snapshots that make up our global 
progress report focus on international secunty, 
politics, economics, human development, and 
science and technology. Each captures currents that 
have defined the past year and will help shape the 
year to come. And the Current History report card 
once: again offers a shorthand evaluation of how 
well the world: is doing when compared with the 
year before. ' 


‘We have asked our authors in the articles that ' 


follow the progress report to examine a pivotal issue 


in each of the five dimensions with which we track - 


global trends.! Andrew Bacevich consigns the 
revolutionary Bush Doctrine to the ash heap of 


history, but argues that the doctrines ; application to` 


notably its military. The armed forces are not the 
doctrine’s only| casualty: John Ikenberry traces a 


we ee | 


crisis in internatonal governance ‘to Washingtons - 


unilateralism. Another victim of self-inflicted 
wounds is Americas soft power.. the images of 
hooded and humiliated inmates at Abu Ghraib now 
compete in many countries with the iconic Statue of 
Liberty as emblems of what America means. . 
| Our economics segment considers how neoliberal 
reforms—intended to withdraw governments heavy 
hand from the 7 ketplace and bring transparency 
to developing countries’ institutions—have in some 
cases led to new forms of corruption that place a 
dead weight onleconomic performance, which only 
greater government intervention can remove As 
part of our human development discussion, Jeffrey 
Laurenti reviews a UN trying to make itself a central 
player where sn security and antipoverty efforts 
converge. We end with a critical look at the Bush 
administration’s|political coloration of the science of 
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Iraq has already damaged the United States, most 
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TRENDS 


Global Progress Report, 2006................. The Editors of Current History 


The world’s economy continues to grow, as does the threat of nuclear proliferation. Democratization 
and antipoverty efforts made little progress this year, but biotechnology shows promise. 


How Is the World Doing? 
The Current History annual report card. 


SECURITY ' 
Requiem for the Bush Doctrine ................eeceeees Andrew J. Bacevich 
Preventive war cannot succeed with a military incapable of prosecuting it. 


The Strange Triumph of Unilateralism............... » +++ G. John Ikenberry 


As the need for collective action rises, why are global institutions in decline? 


POLITICS 
The Decline of American Soft Power...................+. Joshua Kurlantzick 
Bush’s Washington shows how not to win friends and influence people. 


ECONOMICS 
Controlling Global Corruption: Are We There Yet?............ Michael Johnston 
Neoliberal reform in many countries is shifting graft to the private economy. 


DEVELOPMENT 
Grand Goals, Modest Results: 
The UN in Search of Reform .............c. cece cece eeeee Jeffrey Laurenti 


A summit of world leaders collides with Washington's reluctance to cede power as the UN tries to 
redefine its global political and development roles. 


SCIENCE 

The “Greenless” Response 

to Global Warming ..............-.-.000. Byron W. Daynes and Glen Sussman 
Opponents of Kyoto prefer tomorrow's technologies to emission limits today. 


The Month in Review 
An international chronology of events in October, country by country, day by day. 
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Deadly 


DEADLY ARSENALS: Nuclear, Biological, and Chemical Threats 
Second Edition 


Joseph Cirincione, Jon B. Wolfsthal, and Miriam Rajkumar 


Expanded to include the recent developments in Iran, North Korea, Iraq, Libya, 
and the nuclear black market, Deadly Arsenals is an invaluable resource for 
policy makers, media, academics, and students. A CHOICE outstanding academic 
title, Deadly Arsenals provides the most up-to-date and comprehensive 


assessment available on global proliferation dangers, with a critical evaluation 
of international enforcement efforts. 





To read an excerpt, visit www.CamegieEndowment.org/DeadlyArsenals. 
July 2005 / 500 pp. / $29.95 paper: 0-87003-216-X 





PRAISE FOR THE FIRST EDITION 





“The Camegie Endowment’s new survey of pro- 


“An essential guide to understanding the nature 
liferation is required reading for those who care 


of the proliferation problem.” 
about the future of our country and our planet.” —Sen. Richard G. Lugar (R-IN), 
—Sen. Joseph R. Biden (D-DE), Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 


“Required reading for those who want to remain ‘A proliferation encyclopedia.” 
current on the full range of weapons of mass —Susan Eisenhower, 
destruction issues.” President, Eisenhower Institute 
—Robert Gallucci, 
Dean, School of Foreign Service, 


Georgetown University 






To order call 
L-ĐS00-537-5 187 or 110-510-950 


www. Carnegie Fndowment.org pubs 
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Global Progress Report, 2006 


n The End of History and the Last Man, Francis Fukuyama argued that 
[Fives democracy replaces the irrational desire to be recognized as 

greater than others with a rational desire to be recognized as equal.” 
Fukuyama acknowledged that not everyone finds this a satisfying solution 
to the yearnings and conflicts of history. From the right, critics have argued 
that the desire to be recognized as greater than others is embedded in 
human nature, and that without it aspiration is impossible. From the left, 
critics have argued that democratic capitalism, while boosting aggregate 
prosperity, does so at the cost of increased inequality. As Fukuyama put it, 
“there will continue to be those who are relatively poor and therefore invis- 
ible as human beings to their fellow citizens.” 

The argument between liberalism and its critics shows no sign of being 
resolved anytime soon. Yet nothing about this years events suggests it is an 
argument that democracies are destined to lose. The global liberal order— 
a triad of political liberty, free markets, and collective security—displays all- 
too-familiar weaknesses and deficiencies. But across the world these seem 
the result of incomplete implementation, not the kind of internal contra- 
dictions that doomed the past century’s totalitarian systems. As a potential 
organizing principle for nations, liberalism as 2006 approaches has no seri- 
ous rival on the scene, or even on the horizon. 

Granted, in the realms of security and politics, the past year has offered 
reminders of illiberalism’s stubborn resilience. Negotiations over Irans and 
North Korea’s nuclear ambitions have underscored that the prospect of pos- 
sessing weapons of mass destruction confers status, recognition, and an 
opportunity to play power politics that their leaders will not cheaply sur- 
render. The Iraq conflict remains a bloody struggle against the dispossessed 
and the defiant, including jihadists in search of martyrdom and Saddamites 
who prefer chaos to submission. The year has also brought its share of dis- 
appointments for democratization, as entrenched elites around the world 
continue to manipulate power to block effective political opposition and, 
in some cases, enrich themselves. 

In the arenas of economic and social development, critics of affluent 
nations have observed more talk than action in attempts to bridge divides 
between the lucky prosperous and the invisible poor. Fueled by Chinese 
investment and American borrowing, the global economy has expanded 
nicely in 2005. But neither the overall growth rate nor a succession of devel- 
opment conferences has prevented poverty from deepening in sub-Saharan 
Africa, where stagnating agriculture and the staggering toll of ams consign 
millions to lifelong suffering and premature death. 

Fortunately, as a new year nears, humans remain capable of learning— 
just as democracies, like markets, retain the capacity to adjust. Consider 
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warfare. i 
ae A B e ee noted that, with the spread of economic 
wth, , global trade, and more effective peacemaking insti 
aan the number of wars worldwide continues to e The Bush pe 
is Suits eagerness in 2003 to invade Iraq has not proved a trend-setter. i 
oe : Mee interestingly, opposed the Iraq War. In doing so he surprised 
neoconservative friends, includin i 
; g Paul Wolfowitz, th 
ee e secretary and an architect of the war, who had been ae 
: s Fukuyama’s mentor. Today, Wolfowitz might question Fukuyama’s 
es ia of erin Islamist threat as but “a desperate rearguard action 
in time be overwhelmed by the broader tide of izati 
P i he e of modernization.” He 
yama’s denunciation of the I ʻ 
a kuyar raq War as “utterl - 
alistic in its overestimation of US power and our ability to secre eave 


around the world.” But if Wolfowi i 
; tz were still at the Penta 
readily recommend another such war? Probably not. eee 








How Is the World Doing? 


Current History’s annual report card of global trends at the end of 2005. 


Global Security 

Several armed conflicts around the world have eased in 2005. But diplomatic efforts 

+ to block Iran's and North Korea’s nuclear ambitions have (so far) yielded little prog- 
ress. The war on terrorism spawns more suicide bombers than it deters. In Iraq, the 


possibility of civil war remains, although the insurgency has not (so far) derailed the 
country’s fragile political process. 


Global Politics 

Prospects for liberalization in China and Russia appear no better this year than 

last. Western states seem paralyzed in the face of future budget crunches. Latin 
American publics are sick of corruption and vulnerable to populist appeals. Still, 
there is no rush from democracy. The Middle East has seen some opening hints of 
reform in 2005, and Iraq has a new constitution. Among African nations, the incom- 


petent now outnumber the predatory, and South Africa shines. 


Global Economy 
The global economy continued to expand in 2005, though more slowly. The United 
e| States and China have managed to avoid “hard landings” despite loose fiscal poli- 


cies in the former and dubious financial institutions in the latter. Although Europe 
stagnates and sub-Saharan Africa suffers, global growth has continued to lift mil- 
lions of people (particularly in Asia) out of poverty. 


Human Development 
The G-8 agreed this year to provide debt relief and boost aid to poor countries. But, 
in reviewing where the poverty-reducing Millennium Development Goals stand, the 


UN found “little cause for celebration.” Much will depend on trade talks beginning 






















in December. In addition to fewer trade barriers, everyone knows poor countries 
need better governance, schools, and health care. How to get there is the problem. 


Science and Technology 

The world is unprepared for an avian flu pandemic. No cure for AIDS has been 

B of- found. Yet advances in biotechnology hold increasing promise for applications 
ranging from genetically modified agriculture to disease diagnosis and treatment. 


America’s R&D advantage is eroding, but from a global perspective the diffusion of 
knowledge counts as a good thing. 
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A = Improving significantly B= Improving somewhat C= Staying about the same 
D = Declining somewhat F = Declining significantly 








Of course, Wolfowitz is no longer at the Pentagon. In June he was named. 
president of the World Bank, an institution that lends about $20 billion a year 
to developing nations and often plays an influential role in shaping their poli- 
cies because of the conditions it sets for aid. In September, Wolfowitz was con- 
fronted with a new report by World Bank economists that importantly 
reassesses the relationship between inequality and economic development. 

Rising inequality is not, as formerly believed, a necessary corollary to 
rapid economic growth, the report suggests; on the contrary, it retards 
growth. The economists note that greater equality (of opportunity, not out- 
comes) “implies more efficient economic functioning, reduced conflict, 
greater trust, and better institutions, with dynamic benefits for investment 
and growth.” Assuming “dynamic benefits” reward nations that pay more 
attention to inequality, this would become a self-reinforcing trend. 

There are other such trends, obscured by the rush of events and the messy 
disruptions and detours of history. In 2006 as this year, the bearers of bad 
news—hurricanes, earthquakes, malnutrition, war, criminally counterpro- 
ductive government policies—doubtless will convey a world of hurt. Yet in 
the background progress will go on, evident most obviously in the natural sci- 
ences and technical innovation, but not solely there. 

In The End of History, Fukuyama noted that scientific research “is the only 
important social activity that by common consensus is both cumulative and 
directional, even if its ultimate impact on human happiness is ambiguous.” 
The ultimate impact may well prove ambiguous. As global solace and moti- 
vation, however, a posterity shaped by liberty, peaceful trading, and scien- 
tific advance seems a good bet to defeat or supplant known alternatives, 
including the promise of heavenly intercourse with virgins that suicide 


bombers reportedly carry to their deaths. 


GLOBAL SECURITY 


Nasty, but not as brutish 


THE YEAR’S DEVELOPMENTS in global security might 
seem to suggest little if any progress toward a safer 
world. The danger of nuclear proliferation in 2005 has 
worsened. The number of terrorist attacks has grown. 
The relentless insurgency in Iraq has kept America 
pinned down, reducing its capacity to deter other 
security threats. Even so, significant underlying trends 
remain positive, as several conflicts elsewhere in the 
world have eased. 

Assuming that the spread of nuclear arms and 
materials increases the odds someone eventually will 
use them, this was not a good year. Diplomatic efforts 
to block North Korea’s and Iran’s nuclear programs 
continue. Yet unofficial discourse has begun subtly to 
change the subject—from how to prevent these 
“rogue” states from becoming nuclear powers, to how 
to live with the fact that North Korea already has 
atomic weapons, while Iran can (and almost certainly 
will) develop them. 
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A. S. 


The United States is working with other countries 
on counterproliferation initiatives. But rather than 
assume leadership to help strengthen the nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty, the Bush administration has 
in several ways undermined it. In May, it dispatched 
a low-level employee to a critical conference on updat- 
ing and improving the NPT. The conference ended in 
failure. In July, it agreed to supply India with nuclear 
energy technology despite New Delhi's refusal to join 
the NPT. Appeals for urgently needed reforms—for 
example, to deter countnes with civilian nuclear facil- 
ities from converting them to weapons production— 
have gone nowhere. 

The war on terrorism goes on, but with little dis- | 
cernible success. Al Qaeda has morphed into a loose 
network of independent operations. Mistreatment of - 
prisoners in Afghanistan and Iraq has generated more 
anti-American rage than useful intelligence. And a pub- 
lic information campaign to enlist moderate Muslim 


GLOBAL PROGRESS REPORT, 2006. 


support has proved inept. While the United States and 
its allies pursue and apprehend militants, new ones 
emerge quickly to take their place. In 2005, the num- 
ber of terrorist incidents worldwide had already sur- 
passed 3,700 by November, up from 1,897 in all of 
2003 and 2,638 in 2004. Attacks by British extremists 
in London this summer killed 56 people, wounded 700, 
and introduced suicide bombing to Western Europe. 

Iraq, which formerly had few ties to terrorists, has 
become the world’s recruitment center and training 
ground for jihadists, offering a real-world laboratory 
for upgrading skills in urban warfare and terrorism. 
America’s failure to build international legitimacy or 
plan effectively for the occupation of Iraq has contin- 
ued this year to reap havoc in that country while 
undermining Us influence around the world. Civil war 
remains a possibility, with the potential to draw neigh- 
boring states into the maelstrom. A decent outcome is 
still possible, however, based on one indicator: the 
insurgents’ failure (so far) to derail Iraq’s development 
of a constitution and elected government. 

Elsewhere, a reasonable assessment of the year’s 
events yields more benign trends. Of the major ongo- 
ing conflicts around the world—in Israel and the Pales- 
tinian territories, in Russia, Sudan, and Colombia, for 
example—few have grown worse in 2005. While casu- 
alties rose in Nepals Maoist insurgency and commu- 
nal conflict in eastern Congo, in more instances 
violence has eased and prospects for peace have 
improved. Throughout the year, India and Pakistan 
have continued talks to reduce tensions. Sierra Leone 
and Liberia have remained mostly quiet, thanks to 
increasingly effective UN intervention. 

In January, Sudan's government ended a 21-year- 
old civil war with southern rebels; international 


GLOBAL POLITICS 
Waiting for the next wave 


WHEN KYRGYZSTAN saw its only president since inde- 
pendence removed from office in the “Pink Revolu- 
tion” this March, it was said to be part of a 
democratic outpouring that some US commentators 
and many in the Bush administration had hoped 
would burst from the American invasion and occu- 
pation of Iraq. The reform surge had begun in 2004 
with Georgia’ Rose Revolution, followed by Ukraine's 
Orange Revolution. This spring, huge demonstrations 
in Beirut catalyzed Lebanon’s Cedar Revolution. Yet, 
for all the excitement they have provoked, the flood- 
waters of freedom in the region remain, at the end of 
2005, decidedly murky. 

Iraqi democracy itself was born premature, and now 
spends its time in intensive care. The other so-called 


approbation slowed the slaughter of civilians in the 
Darfur region until the fall, when conditions wors- 
ened. In July, the Irish Republican Army formally 
abandoned its armed struggle against British rule. In 
August, Aceh separatists ended their rebellion against 
Indonesia. In September, Algerians voted to turn the 
page on a decade of civil war by offering partial 
amnesty to Islamic militants. Also in September, Israel 
completed its withdrawal from the Gaza Strip—not a 
sign that peace is about to break out, but not an indi- 
cator of worsening conflict, either. 

As for major new wars erupting, that possibility 
remains, including in East Asia, where tensions this 
year have simmered among China, Japan, and Taiwan, 
while North Korea's apparent nuclearization intro- 
duced new apprehensions. Economic integration has 
significantly reduced the likelihood of war, however, 
and not only in that region. Across the globe a trend 
toward fewer armed conflicts, which began about 15 
years ago, continued unmistakably in 2005. The num- 
ber of wars this year was less than half the number in 
1991, and global military spending, adjusted for infla- 
tion, continues to decline. 

In September, the United Nations approved lan- 
guage calling for greater empowerment to intervene 
in nations that fail to protect their citizens from geno- 
cide and ethnic cleansing. This gesture reflected the 
reality that very few armed conflicts today involve 
interstate combat. Indeed, it is hard to imagine a 
return to the kind of wars the previous century 
endured. China, while occasionally making threaten- 
ing statements about Taiwan, shows no signs (so far 
anyway) of aspiring to base its great-power status on 
military aggression. A. S. 

Global security grade: C+ 


color revolutions are hardly thriving. In Georgia, the 
new president is viewed as increasingly authoritarian. 
Ukraines photogenic co-leader of the Orange Revolu- 
tion was removed from office amid accusations of cor- 
ruption. Lebanon may be free of Syrian troops after 29 
years, but it is still governed by the same political class 
the Cedar Revolution wanted ousted. 

Hopes for a new Iraq-inspired wave of democrati- 
zation were raised elsewhere in the Middle East when 
Saudi Arabia held municipal elections (in which par- 
ties were banned and women were prohibited from 
voting), and Egypt allowed more than one candidate 
to run for president in a direct election (in which 
Hosni Mubarak, who has ruled the country for 24 
years, won with 89 percent of the vote). Kuwait, 14 





years after its US-led liberation from Iraqi occupation, 
finally gave women the right to vote this May. Even 
with these incremental steps, it would be hard to say 
a democratic tide had engulfed the region. 

Elsewhere there were few advances. Freedom 
House, the conservative-leaning source of democracy 
rankings, made this explicit most dramatically this 
year with Russia, by casting it back into the category 
of “not free.” This weirdly places the former Soviet 
power in the same political realm as not only Com- 
munist-ruled China and military-ruled Pakistan, but 
also Sudan (whose government is complicit in mass 
murder in Darfur), Uzbekistan (where the regime this 
year massacred as many as 500 unarmed civilians), 
and neighboring Belarus (whose president, Aleksandr 
Lukashenko, has been called the “last dictator in 
Europe” by the Bush administration). It is clear, how- 
ever, that Russia has backtracked, especially in the 
areas of press freedoms and political checks and bal- 
ances. A creeping consolidation of national news out- 
lets and not-so-subtle Kremlin pressure on the few 
independent media sources have restricted the space, 
already reduced by political manipulation, for criti- 
cism and genuine debate. 

While Russia has worked to restrict press freedoms 
with traditional means, China has had to use twenty- 
first-century technologies to block discussions on 
Internet bulletin boards and keep citizens from access- 
ing foreign websites. This year it gained Yahoo's aid in 
tracking down and jailing a journalist accused by the 
government of leaking state secrets. Google and MSN 
have also engaged in self-censorship at Beijing's 
request. State-sanctioned local elections may continue 
in the countryside, but hoped-for limits on state power 
by unleashed market forces have yet to materialize. 

This year’s celebration of a new wave of democracy 
came too soon, but how are those nations faring that 
became democratic in the last wave of political reform, 


GLOBAL ECONOMY 
Made in China 


ON JuLy 21, China said it would stop pegging the yuan 
to the dollar, tying it instead to a basket of currencies. 
A slight revaluation, also announced that day, left little 
mark on financial and commodity markets. “A baby 
step,” one observer called it. Yet economists may look 
back on Beijings move this summer as a turning 
point—the beginning of the end of an informal inter- 
national financial order based on fixed exchange rates 
between the American and Asian economies. 

The baby step came during a year in which the 
global economy has continued to expand, albeit at a 
slower pace than in 2004, despite record oil prices, 
severe trade imbalances, and, in many nations, sus- 
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in the 1980s and after the Soviet Union's collapse? The 
countnes of postcommunist Europe—especially those 
spurred by the hope of becoming or remaining mem- 
bers of the European Union—have continued to hold 
regular elections and transfer power peacefully. The 
two ethnoreligious hotspots of the 1990s, Bosnia and 
Kosovo, remain under international trusteeship, with 
their de facto partitioned populations still unable to 
see themselves as Bosnians or Kosovars. 

In Latin America, where many of the regions democ- 
racies were thought to have made the ballot box the site 
of political contestation, populist discontent has spread 
to the streets to unseat governments 1n Bolivia and 
Ecuador and to strengthen the hand of the continent's 
most strident leader, Venezuela’s Hugo Chavez. Much 
of Central America, the source of earlier American 
interventions “in the name of democracy,” remains 
mired in political malaise that appears to have found its 
apotheosis in Nicaragua. There leftist Sandinistas have 
joined with supporters of the conservative Liberal Party 
to bring down the current president in what the United 
States is calling a “creeping coup.” 

One bright spot among this group of recent democ- 
ratizers is South Africa, which is enjoying multiparty 
elections, faster economic growth than under white 
munority rule, and expanding diplomatic influence on 
the continent (although it is strangely silent on neigh- 
boring Zimbabwe’ increasingly authoritarian politics). 

Among the established Western democracies, gen- 
eral dissatisfaction with elected elites found its most 
profound expression this year in Europe, where vot- 
ers in the Netherlands and France conveyed their dis- 
content with “no” votes for a European Union 
constitution. It remains to be seen whether this only 
sidetracks or has permanently derailed the project to 
create a single multinational, multilingual, demo- 
cratic order on the continent. WWE 

Global politics grade: B- 


tained fiscal mismanagement. Spared the constraints 
of a rigid exchange-rate peg, Beijing eventually may 
conduct monetary policy like effective central banks 
do in large developed economies—adjusting interest 
rates to promote price stability and to reduce the 
chances of economic overheating and hard landings. 
Manufacturers in the United States and elsewhere 
have demanded a higher valuation for the yuan, hop- 
ing this would make Chinese exports less competitive. 
But, assuming that exchange-rate flexibility enhances 
Chinas ability to manage its business cycle, the more 
significant impact will be as an aid in avoiding shocks 
to the global economy. 





This prospect is not the only economic trend that, 
as 2006 approaches, can be described at least in part 
as “made in China.” Why, for example, has global 
inflation, though a growing concern, stayed relatively 
in check in a year when oil prices surged by more than 
40 percent (reaching $65 a barrel in August after Hur- 
ricane Katrina hit)? Part of the answer has to do with 
the impact of low consumer prices for Chinese-made 
goods and the worldwide competitive effect of China’s 
low-cost manufacturers. 

Then there is the Us economy, growing by an esti- 
mated 3.5 percent in 2005 (according to IMF projec- 
tions), compared with 4.2 percent the year before. 
Why has it remained a relatively robust engine of 
global expansion in the face of Americans’ excessive 
indebtedness and inadequate savings? Part of the 
answer can be found in China’s continued delivery not 
only of cheap products but of “cheap savings.” By 
investing heavily in Us Treasury bonds and other secu- 
rities, China and other Asian nations have in effect 
lent back to America many of the dollars paid for 
Asian cars, clothes, and electronic goods. This has per- 
mitted the us Federal Reserve to limit hikes in inter- 
est rates, thus encouraging the borrowing binge (and, 
unfortunately, a housing bubble). 

And why is global output growing by a still healthy 
4.3 percent—after peaking at 5.1 percent in 2004—in 
a year in which a chorus of finance ministers cried out 
continuously against “global imbalances” that threaten 
economic stability? 

Virtually everyone agrees on what needs to be done 
about trade imbalances. The United States, with a cur- 
rent account deficit approaching 6 percent of gross 
domestic product, needs to reduce government debt, 
cut back on overconsumption, and—like other West- 
ern countries—prepare for looming retiree-related 
expenses. Europe and Japan need to revive their ane- 
mic economies (Germany's GDP will grow only 0.8 per- 


HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 
The year of ending poverty 


THIS WAS TO BE the year in which poverty and the 
developing world’s encounter with globalization were 
to be addressed with more than rhetoric. In July, the 
assembly of eight Western nations known as the 
Group of Eight met and made poverty its focus. In 
September, the un held a special General Assembly 
session to review how far it had come in meeting the 
Millennium Development Goals it had set for itself in 
2000. And this December the World Trade Organiza- 
tion is to discuss liberalizing global trade rules to ben- 
efit the world’s poorest countries. 


cent this year) by lifting the heavy hand of government 
protection from labor, product, and capital markets. 
Latin American countries, where growth is slowing, 
need to reduce income inequality and bring political 
corruption under control, as do poor countries and oil- 
exporting economies elsewhere in the world. 

It is also well understood that, even with the mas- 
sive debt relief they were granted this summer, sub- 
Saharan nations (experiencing 4.8 percent growth as a 
region in 2005) cannot fully enter the global economy 
and lift themselves from poverty without an easing of 
trade restrictions, particularly on agricultural products. 
Likewise, while Asian growth continues to astonish 
(Chinas output has risen by 9 percent this year, com- 
pared with 9.5 percent in 2004), more financial and 
institutional restructuring is required to sustain it. 

Even so, as Asian trade surpluses mount and current 
accounts elsewhere grow further out of whack, nations 
the world over have continued to procrastinate on the 
steps needed to put their economic houses in order. 
One finance minister, describing the prevailing attitude 
at an economic summit this spring, invoked Saint 
Augustine: “Lord, give me chastity . . . but not just yet.” 
Still, the dreaded “imbalances” have not sent the dollar 
plunging or financial markets into turmoil. Why? 

Part of the answer is globalization, and in particu- 
lar the impact of adding to an interconnected world 
economy a huge labor force, in places like China and 
India, that is both remarkably productive and open 
to global competition. The volume of trade world- 
wide, up 7 percent this year, continues to expand. 
The effect has been to boost output, thus prosperity. 
And continued growth can hide a multitude of sins, 
including failures to reduce dependence on fossil 
fuels, trade barriers, and borrowed money. Or rather, 
growth can hide such sins for a while. This year has 
been part of that “while.” A. S. 

Global economy grade: A- 


The outcomes so far? At the G-8 summit in Scot- 
land, British Prime Minister Tony Blair directed the 
group’s attention to African poverty. The leaders 
agreed to increase by 2010 their annual aid world- 
wide by $50 billion, including an extra $25 billion 
for Africa. More important, they also wrote off the 
foreign debt of 18 of the world’s poorest countries, 
most of which are in Africa. The $40-billion debt 
relief will allow recipient governments to spend the 
money on development projects within their own 
borders and free them from the trap of soliciting aid 





and loans while paying an ever-larger percentage of 
their GDP to foreign creditors. 

Blairs purpose in focusing the G-8 on Africa 
stemmed from his desire to move forward on achiev- 
ing the eight UN Millennium Development Goals— 
which include halving extreme poverty, halting the 
spread of AIDS/HIV, and providing universal primary 
education by 2015. At the UN meeting in September, 
delegates tried to put a positive gloss on gains toward 
achieving the goals, noting that global poverty rates 
are falling and that there has been some progress 
made against hunger over the past five years. 

The UN’s own Human Development Report, issued 
the same month of the meeting, offered a more dour 
assessment, finding “little cause for celebration.” 
While acknowledging the debt relief and aid 
promised by the G-8 in Scotland, the authors con- 
cluded that the general trend remains negative, with 
already deep economic inequality widening. “The 
simple truth,” the report noted, is that “the promise 
to the world’s poor is being broken.” The report 
made clear that renewed commitment to action by 
both the developing and the developed world is 
needed to make the Millennium Development Goals 
achievable. The future of the 40 percent of the 
world’s population that lives on less than $2 a day 
depends on it. 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Faith in science 


H5N1. As 2005 EDGES into 2006, it is that twenty-first- 
century amalgamation of letters and numbers that 
keeps popping into headlines and sparking concern 
across the globe. A variant of HSN1—the scientific 
code for the lethal virus that has come to be called the 
avian or bird flu—first appeared in Hong Kong in 
1997. Scientists had then warned of its potential vir- 
ulence, but the virus appeared to have been contained 
with fewer than 200 deaths because of the efforts of 
the Chinese and other fast-acting Asian governments. 

In 2003 the virus reemerged in Vietnam. Now, 
nearly daily reports appear of ducks, turkeys, chick- 
ens, and exotic birds dying in several countries, 
including many in Europe. Although the number of 
deaths remains under 100 in this latest outbreak, the 
haunting concern is that the virus could mutate— 
combine with a human strain of influenza—and 
thereby spread easily from human to human. The 
death toll, according to one UN official, could range 
from 5 million to 150 mullion. 

This possibility is a pointed challenge to the world’s 
public health systems—systems that, as science writer 


Development officials stress that strengthening gov- 
ernment institutions (transparency and good gover- 
nance) and educational opportunities (especially for 
women and girls) are two steps that developing coun- 
tries themselves need to implement. At the interna- 
tional level, they point to increased foreign aid and a 
trade regime that addresses structural inequalities 
among countries. 

The lead-up to the December wTo talks has not 
been especially auspicious with regard to this last step. 
The round of negotiations in Hong Kong will mark the 
first time that trade ministers have met since Septem- 
ber 2003 in Cancun. The talks are part of the so-called 
Doha round of global trade negotiations. Proponents 
of globalization see this as vital to bringing developing 
nations into the world trading system. The sticking 
point is the question of subsidies for agriculture. Devel- 
oping nations dependent on commodity exports want 
the developed countries of the North to end their sub- 
sidization of farm products. For its part, the North has 
called for open markets in the South and an end to 
agricultural subsidies there also. Reaching agreement 
in Hong Kong could open the way to the equal trade 
the South has demanded. And that could help clear the 
way for the kind of economic growth that Asians in 
recent decades have enjoyed. WWE 

Human development grade: C 


Laurie Garrett has recently pointed out, already are 
“severely taxed and have long been in decline in both 
rich and poor nations.” The lack of preparedness is also 
an example of the limits—ranging from inadequate 
budgets to growing public skepticism and ethical and 
religious objections—that in 2005 continue to cramp 
scientific research and complicate its applications. 

The grim reality about the world’s ability to react 
promptly to a potential pandemic is shadowed by its 
inability to find anything more than prophylactic 
responses to the very real Ams epidemic. Since it was 
first reported in 1980, alps has spread across the 
globe, killing 20 million people. As many as 39 mil- 
lion people are infected with HIV, the virus that causes 
AIDS. Although Africa continues to bear the brunt— 
Nigeria alone is home to 10 percent of the total num- 
ber of people in the world with HIv and a1ps—the 
virus is spreading rapidly in Asia, especially China and 
India, and in the European countries that were once 
Soviet republics. 

Scientific research and the pharmaceutical indus- 
try have produced drugs to stem the onset of ADS— 
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often at a cost outside the financial reach of most in 
the developing world—but a cure remains only a 
hope. Making that hope a reality will require greater 
funding. A June 2005 report found that annual spend- 
ing on AIDS vaccine research and development from all 
sources represents less than one percent of expendi- 
tures on health-related R&D. 

One area in which hope for a vaccine remains lodged 
is biotechnology. This field, which has scored successes 
in developing genetically modified foods, also contin- 
ues to elicit public skepticism and, supporters say, irra- 
tional fear of the human and environmental effects. As 
a result, early hopes that a second “green revolution” 
could transform the developing world if genetically 
modified seeds were allowed remains unfulfilled. 

Similar public skepticism has greeted advances ın 
the supposedly forbidden science of cloning. This year 
saw a South Korean scientific team led by Hwang 
Woo-suk clone a dog, an Afghan hound named 
“Snuppy.” In 2004 the same team had cloned human 
embryos for the first time. While the cloning has spun 
off a commercial product—“pet duplication”—scien- 
tists argue that its true and clearly beneficial potential 
is in developing stem cell science. 

Cloning and stem cell research both have generated 
intense criticism based on ethical and religious 
grounds. The United Nations in August passed a res- 
olution calling for a prohibition on human cloning. 
However, in the United States, where work with stem 
cells has elicited strong opposition from religious 





In World Politics 


groups, the Republican-majority us Senate voted to 
allow limited stem cell research. The vote came at a 
time when the United States is debating not only the 
limits of scientific research, but also whether class- 
rooms should grant equal time to the quasi-religious 
doctrine of intelligent design when teaching the the- 
ory of evolution. 

This is the wrong debate at the wrong time. In 
October the National Academies, the leading us sci- 
ence advisory group, reported a sharp erosion in 
America’ scientific competitiveness. While school dis- 
tricts struggle with a religious assault on science edu- 
cation, American high school semors score below the 
international average for 21 countries on general 
knowledge in mathematics and science. And there has 
been a radical decline in us science and engineering 
graduates, the National Academies reported. 

From a broader perspective, of course, America’s 
declining advantage reflects general gain, as the world- 
wide diffusion of knowledge goes on. Other nations— 
China and India especially, but not only them—are 
focusing with growing intensity on developing scien- 
tists and engineers capable of creating the kinds 
of high-value products that can compete globally. 
Indeed, Harvard's Richard Freeman argues that 
creasingly competitive low-income countries could 
“undo” the past pattern of global trade as the devel- 
oping South erodes the developed North’s dominance 
in high technology. WWE 

Grade for science and technology: B+ 
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Requiem for the Bush Doctrine 





demonstrably false. What did change as a 
consequence of that awful day was basic US 
policy regarding the use Mf force. Having now been 
tested and found wanting, that new policy— 
known as the Bush Doctrine—may already be on 
' its way to the ash heap 
SECURITY of history. 

Before September 11, 
; 2001, American presi- 
dents routinely insisted that when the United States 
went to war it did so only defensively and as a last 
resort. Although not always supported by the facts 
related to the nation’s rise to the status of sole 
superpower, this sentiment accorded nicely with 

America’s self-image as a| peaceful nation. 
According to President George W. Bush, the 
events of 9-11 rendered those views obsolete, if not 
dangerous. In the face of violent Islamic radicals for 
whom no act, however barbarous, was beyond the 
pale, the administration concluded that cold war- 
style deterrence could no longer be counted on to 
work. Convinced that the prospect of these radicals 
gaining possession of weapons of mass destruction 
was not only real but becoming more acute by the 
day, Bush and his lieutenants determined that the 
United States could not afford to let the other side 
fire the first shot. Waging war against the unprece- 
dented menace posed by global terror now obliged 
the United States to go permanently on the offensive. 
Henceforth, the United States needed to shoot 
first even if that meant acting on fragmentary evi- 
dence. In a post-9-11 world, the Bush administra- 
tion insisted, the risks of|delay outweighed the risks 
of precipitate action. As then-national security 
adviser Condoleezza Rice famously remarked with 
regard to Iraq, “We dont want the smoking gun to 


Te claim that 9-11 “changed everything” is 
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be a mushroom cloud.” The new imperative was to 
eliminate threats before they could mature. 

President Bush unveiled this new doctrine in a 
speech to graduating cadets at West Point delivered 
on June 1, 2002. “The gravest danger to freedom,” 
he declared, was to be found at “the perilous cross- 
roads of radicalism and technology.” Old concep- 
tions of deterrence meant “nothing against 
shadowy terrorist networks with no nation or cit- 
izens to defend.” Rather than passively allowing 
this enemy to seize the initiative, Bush told the 
cadets that “we must take the battle to the enemy, 
disrupt his plans, and confront the worst threats 
before they emerge. In the world we have entered, 
the only path to safety is the path of action. And 
this nation will act.” 

The president went on to explain that the United 
States would “be ready for preemptive action when 
necessary.” But the substance of his remarks indi- 
cated clearly that he was referring not to preemp- 
tion, but to preventive war. The distinction is 
crucial. Preemption implies launching a war when 
facing the clear prospect of imminent attack—as, 
for example, the state of Israel did in June 1967. 
Preventive war implies initiating hostilities to elim- 
inate the possibility that an adversary might pose a 
future threat, again as Israel did in its 1981 attack 
on the partially assembled Iraqi nuclear reactor at 
Osirak. Effective June 2002, the United States 
embraced the concept of preventive war. This is the 
essence of the Bush Doctrine. 


ASSUMING POWER 

Formidable moral and legal objections have been 
raised against the doctrine of preventive war. Crit- 
ics have charged that the Bush Doctrine violates the 
Charter of the United Nations, and that it opens a 
Pandora’ box, inviting any number of other nations 
to cite the Us precedent as a pretext for their own 
preventive wars. According to the doctrine’s logic, 
Israel could easily find justification for attacking 
Iran—and Iran could justifiably attack Israel. 
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But even leaving such objections aside, a doctrine 
of preventive war makes sense only if it works—that 
is, if its implementation yields enhanced security at 
a reasonable cost. In the American case, the Bush 
administration's belief in the efficacy of preventive 
war stemmed from its confidence in American mili- 
tary power. In his introduction to the National Secu- 
rity Strategy that the White House issued in 
September 2002, President Bush wrote that “today 
the United States enjoys a position of unparalleled 
military strength.” The assumption underlying the 
Bush Doctrine, never made explicit, was that the 
unparalleled quality and capabilities of America’s 
armed services made preventive war plausible. 

In March 2003, the president implemented the 
Bush Doctrine, ordering the invasion of Iraq. In 
doing so, he also put to the test his administration’s 
assumptions about American military power. That 
test has now contin- 
ued long enough for 











us to draw some pre- 
liminary conclusions. 

The most impor- 
tant of these conclu- 
sions is the following: 
as measured by the effectiveness and capacity of 
American arms, the quality of American general- 
ship, and the adherence of American soldiers to 
professional norms, this administration has badly 
misread what the Us military can and cannot do. 
The sword of American military power is neither 
sharp enough nor hard enough to meet the 
demands of preventive war. 


STALEMATE IN IRAQ 

The Bush Doctrine requires military forces able, 
in the words of the National Security Strategy, to 
“conduct rapid and precise operations to achieve 
decisive results.” Preventive war demands a quick 
kill. Victory gained swiftly and economically is not 
only a value in itself. It also conveys an exemplary 
message to others: resistance is pointless. Such a 
victory can serve to overawe other would-be adver- 
saries, thereby limiting the occasions requiring the 
actual use of force. 

In Iraq, decisive results have proved elusive. 
Although the initial march on Baghdad provided 
ample opportunity for us forces to demonstrate 
speed and impressive precision, successfully top- 
pling the regime of Saddam Hussein produced not 
an end to war, but a wider conflict. As is so often 
the case in war, the enemy has refused to follow 
our script. 


At the very top, US military leadership has been 
at best mediocre if not altogether unsatisfactory. 





Whether this wider war resulted from carefully 
laid enemy plans or emerged spontaneously out of 
the chaos created by Hussein’s overthrow hardly 
matters. The fact is that over two and a half years 
after launching Operation Iraqi Freedom with high 
hopes and great fanfare, the United States finds 
itself mired in a conflict that in a strictly military 
sense may be unwinnable. The armed forces that 
innumerable commentators have proclaimed the 
most advanced and most sophisticated that the 
world has ever seen have been stymied by 10,000 
to 20,000 insurgents equipped with an arsenal of 
weapons dating from the 1940s and 1950s. 

The enterprise launched with expectations of 
pocketing a quick military success has now evolved 
into a project that even administration officials con- 
cede may drag on for a decade or more. Although 
President Bush continues to insist that his aim 
in Iraq is “victory,” 
senior military offi- 
cers have been sig- 
naling just as clearly 
that extricating the 
United States from 
Iraq will require a 
political solution, which implies something less 
than vanquishing the enemy. “This insurgency is 
not going to be settled . . . through military options 
or military operations,” Brigadier General Donald 
Alston, the chief us military spokesman in Baghdad, 
acknowledged this summer. “It’s going to be settled 
in the political process.” 

In Iraq, the American way of war devised in the 
1980s and refined during the 1990s has come up 
short. In the heady aftermath of Operation Desert 
Storm, the Pentagon had grandly announced that 
this novel approach to warfare, with its emphasis on 
advanced technology and air power, was providing 
us forces with what it called “full spectrum domi- 
nance.” According to its proponents, the new model 
of waging war promised to banish “fog” and “fric- 
tion,” the terms coined by Karl von Clausewitz to 
describe the qualities that had throughout history 
made combat such an arduous, perplexing, and 
chancy proposition. But in Iraq fog blankets the bat- 
tlefield: after more than two years of fighting, the 
enemy remains a cipher. And friction, which, accord- 
ing to Clausewitz “makes even the simplest thing dif- 
ficult” on the battlefield, has been omnipresent. 

The significance of this military failure—and by 
the standards of preventive war, the Iraq War can- 
not be otherwise categorized—extends beyond the 
conflict immediately at hand. As the astute com- 


mentator Owen Harries has noted, the conflict in 
Iraq has shattered the “mystique” of us forces. All 
the world now knows that an army once thought to 
be unstoppable can be fought to a standstill. Thirty 
years after its defeat in Vietnam, it turns out that the 
United States still does not know how to counter a 
determined guerrilla force. Far from overawing 
other would-be opponents, the Iraq War has pro- 
vided them with a template for how to fight the 
world’s most powerful military to a stalemate—a 
lesson that other potential adversaries from 
Pyongyang to Tehran have no doubt taken to heart. 

According to an ancient principle of statecraft, 
the reputation of power is itself power. By deflating 
the reputation of us forces, the Iraq War has con- 
siderably diminished the power of the United States 
and by extension has called into question the con- 
tinued utility of the Bush Doctrine. 


EMPTY BOOTS 

The Bush Doctrine assumed not only that the 
United States had devised methods that endowed 
coercion with unprecedented effectiveness, but also 
that us forces possessed the wherewithal to employ 
these methods anywhere in the world. America’s 
global leadership rests, in this view, on a capacity 
for global power projection. Yet the Iraq War has 
revealed that the armed forces possess nothing like 
the depth required to implement a policy of pre- 
ventive war on a sustained basis. Our actual stay- 
ing power has turned out to be far more limited 
than expected. 

In Imperial Grunts, his just published tribute to 
militarized global empire, the author Robert Kaplan 
writes that “by the turn of the twenty-first century, 
the United States military had already appropriated 
the entire earth, and was ready to flood the most 
obscure areas of it with troops at a moment's 
notice.” While an effective policy of preventive war 
may well require an ability to flood obscure areas 
with troops, recent events have demonstrated con- 
clusively that the United States does not possess 
that ability A commitment of approximately 
140,000 troops to Iraq along with a far smaller con- 
tingent in Afghanistan has just about exhausted the 
resources of the us Army and Marine Corps. 

Some of those most critical of the Bush adminis- 
tration’s handling of the Iraq War argue that the key 
to breaking the stalemate in Iraq is to send more 
American troops. In fact, the soldiers needed to do 
so do not exist. 

In September 2001, when President Bush com- 
mitted the United States to an open-ended global 
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war against terror, he chose not to increase the size 
of America’s military establishment. It was the first 
time in its history that the United States embarked 
on a major conflict without expanding its armed 
services, the president and his advisers tacitly 
assuming that the existing active duty force of 1.4 
million backed up by reserves would suffice for 
whatever tasks lay ahead. Rather than summoning 
his fellow citizens to the colors, President Bush 
famously urged them to go on vacation to rescue 
the ailing airline industry. 

The president's belief that the existing military 
was large enough turned out to be deeply flawed. 
Four years after 9-11, the reserves are close to 
breaking—both recruiting and reenlistment are in 
free-fall. As for active duty forces, in fiscal year 2005 
the heavily burdened us Army experienced its worst 
recruiting year in over a quarter-century. Whether 
or not sufficient numbers of volunteers can be 
found to maintain even the existing force has 
emerged as a pressing question, despite the fact that 
at present only 0.5 percent of the American popu- 
lation is in uniform. 

Without question, the Pentagon's arsenal con- 
tains a sufficient number of bombers, missiles, and 
attack aircraft carriers to launch strikes against Syria 
or Iran or North Korea, as some supporters of the 
Bush Doctrine might advocate. But if the require- 
ment goes beyond inflicting punishment—if it 
includes putting “boots on the ground”—then the 
men and women to fill those boots are in increas- 
ingly scarce supply. 

The Bush Doctrine has brought into sharp relief 
a mismatch between the administration’s declared 
ambitions and the military resources available to 
pursue those ambitions. Yet, having decided after 
9-11 not to mobilize the country, President Bush 
cannot now ask Americans to cancel their vacations 
and instead report to their local recruiter. 


HABITS OF THE HIGHLY INEFFECTIVE 

A doctrine of preventive war also assumes the 
availability of military leaders who can effectively 
translate into action the directives of their political 
masters. It is one thing to order a preventive war; it 
is another thing to win it. 

Ever since the armed services recovered from the 
debacle of Vietnam, quality leadership has been a 
hallmark of the American military establishment. 
Members of the officer corps take their profession 
seriously. Nothing in the tactical performance of us 
forces in Iraq or Afghanistan ought to raise second 
thoughts on that score. The lieutenants, captains, 
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OVER THE PAST few years almost all of the world’s global 
and regional governance institutions have weakened. 
Indeed, it is possible to observe a systematic erosion of 
the authority and capacities of international institutions 
and regimes in the security, economic, and political 
realms. In the 1970s, Samuel Huntington, Michel 
Crozier, and Joji Watanuki wrote about the “crisis of 
governability” in the advanced democratic world, in 


confidence to confront fundamental problems of man- 
aging domestic economies and addressing crime and 
welfare. Today, it appears as if the governance crisis has 
gone global. 

The United Nations At a September summit, mem- 
ber states failed to agree on “grand bargain” reforms of 
the Security Council. The uN 1s still vital in peacekeep- 
ing and supervising elections, but efforts to make it a 
central vehicle for global security cooperation and col- 
lective decision-making on the use of force have failed. 
UN management is under a cloud, and efforts to ımple- 
ment reforms have been frustrated. 

The European Union. Voters this spring rejected the 


continent-wide rethinking about what comes next. This 
is a setback for those who would like Europe to play a 
more active global role in providing leadership and 
public goods The federal vision of Europe is dead. In 
its place is European political dnift. 

e NATO. The Atlantic alliance still exists, but it has 
declined as a vehicle for serious strategic cooperation 
between the United States and Europe. Washington is 
drawing down its troop deployments in Germany, and 
the idea of an Atlantic security community increasingly 
has a ring of nostalgia about it. ; 

e The G-8 Summit. Aside from the Bonn summit of 
1978, the Group of Eight has always been a disappoint- 
ment as a mechanism for summoning collective action. 

e World Trade Organization. The WTO is perhaps the 
strongest link in the global system of rule-based coop- 
eration, But efforts to reach agreement on agriculture 
subsidies and other tough issues so far have failed. In 
the meantime, narrow bilateral or regional trade agree- 
ments are proliferating. Some argue that-the age of big, 
multilateral trade agreements is over. 

e The nuclear nonproliferation regime. Most people 
outside of Washington think the nuclear Non-Prolifer- 
ation Treaty is ın crisis. The bargains have broken 
down. Washington has ignored NPT obhgations; the 
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Bush administration did not even send the secretary of 
state to this year’s five-year review meeting. Overall,. 
treaty-based arms control is going nowhere, and the 
United States has pulled back from or resisted a wide 
range of global security treaties. 

e The American provision of governance. It is often 
remarked that the United States itself is a “private” 
provider of governance through enlightened—if self- 
interested—rule malang and institution building. This 
“hberal hegemonic” logic of international order, which 
informed American foreign policy in the past, has been 
partially replaced.by a conservative nationalist logic 
that questions the whole idea of global governance and 
rule-based order. : 
















MORE DEMAND, LESS SUPPLY 

It is not unfair to ask: where are the vibrant and 
growing global and regional institutions to help us col- 
lectively tackle the great problems of our age? If the 
United States is not providing “private” global gover- 
nance, and if the postwar institutions and functional 
regimes run by the United States and the other “stake 
holders” of the international system are in decline or 
disrepair, where is this taking us? Are we in an era 
when the demand for cooperative mechanisms and 
institutionalized collective action is growing but the 
supply is dwindling? It sure looks like ıt. 

There are several possible explanations’ for this 
observed crisis of governance. First, it is possible that 
the basic observation is wrong—governance is not in 
decline. Realists would say: certainly there is a crisis in 
global governance, but it is a 500-year crisis, if not 
longer. The underprovision of cooperation is inherent 
in world politics Things are neither worse nor better 
than at earlier moments. We should be thankful for the 
long pause ın great-power war and the failure of other 
major states to balance against the United States. 

Second, much of the crisis may have to do with 
shifts in US policy This is the hegemonic stability argu- 
ment—namely, that the supply of rules and institutions 
ultimately hinges on the logic of behavior that informs 
the most powerful. state in the system. Today, the 
United States does not have an inclination to sponsor, ' 
support, fund, and enforce global rules and institutions. 

Third, the cnsis may be driven by an inability to 
infuse international regimes and institutons with 
democratic accountability and legitimacy. The failure 
of the European constitution may be the most direct 
casualty of this sort,of constraint. But it may be a more 
general problem of building and pooling authority 
above the level of states. 

Fourth, more cooperation may be taking place, but 
just not in the old-style global treaty-based institutional 








































way. Princeton’s Anne-Marie Slaughter argues that an 
entire world of intergovernmental networks is flour- 
ishing below the politcal radar screen. They tend to be 
informal, practical, and executive-based. They escape 
the problem of democratic accountability largely 
because they operate unnoticed. The implication of this 
view 1s that there is really not a crisis of governance, 
merely a shift ın the forms of governance 

Finally, there is a view that the crisis is real but is 
driven by deep shifts in the nature of the challenges 
that states face. In the economic realm, for example, 
multilateral trade rules and'cooperation were possible 
during the long postwar era when tariff barriers were 
the most important impediments to open trade. Tariff 
reduction lent itself to multilateral exercises. Today, the 
blockages are built into domestic legislanon—block- 
ages that are more difficult to negouate in global mul- 
tilateral settings. Likewise, some observers argue that 
the new security threats—weapons of mass destruction 
in the hands of illegitimate, unstable, or untrustworthy 
states—cannot be handled by treaty-based arms con- 
trol regimes that emerged in the decades of us-Soviet 
bipolar nuclear summitry. The crisis of governance in 
this view is driven by a mismatch between the nature 
of the problems confronting states and the traditional 
ways in which collective action has been organized. 


MADE IN WASHINGTON — 

So which is it? As descriptions of the current land- 
scape, these are not all competing or mutually exclusive. 
New forms of informal cooperation are evident. Still, it 
1s Clear something is very wrong with the current system 
of governance. Looking into the future—with the grow- 
ing complexities and dangers associated with continued 
globahzation of economies, societies, and cultures and 
the privatization of technologies of violence—it is obvi- 
ous that the world will need more, not less, institution- 
alized cooperation. If we are in an age of declining 
institutionalized cooperation, well, ergo—we do have a 
growing problem or, yes, crisis. 


and colonels know their business. They are smart, 
seasoned, and tough. Whether military leaders at 
the topmost echelon of command understand the 
operational and strategic imperatives of preventive 
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In my view, the cnsis is generated primarily from 
choices made by the United States. Washington does not 
appear to be domg as much today as m the past to spon- 
sor and operate within a system of consensual rule- 
based governance. Why America is less willing to do so 
is actually a complex issue. Some of it 1s very specifically 
about the Bush administration, and thus about biases 
and viewpoints that eventually will pass from the scene 
as President Bush and his team leave office. 

But there are also deeper structural shifts in the 
United States and the global system that make Wash- 
ington less interested in rule and governance provi- 
sion. American umpolarity seems to have created 
problems ın how the United States thinks about the 
provision of international rules, institutions, and pub- 
lic goods. In the past, America provided global “ser- 
vices”—such as security protection and support for 
open markets—that made other states willing to work 
with rather than resist US preeminence. The public 
goods provision tended to make ıt worthwhile for 
these states to endure the day-to-day ırrıtations of 
American foreign policy. But the trade-off seems to be 
shifting. Today, the United States appears to be pro- 
viding fewer global public goods while at the same 
time the irritations associated with Us dominance seem 
to be growing. 

It might be useful to think of the dynamic this way. 
the United States is umque in that ıt is simultaneously 
both a provider of global governance and a great power 
that pursues its own national interest. When America 
acts as a “hberal hegemon,”championing the wTo, for 
example, or reafhrming 1ts commitment to cooperative 
security in Asia and Europe, it 1s seeking to lead or 
manage the global system of rules and institutions. 
When it is acting as a nationalist great power, by pro- 
tecting its steel and textile industries, for example, ıt 
is seeking to respond to domestic interests and its rel- 
ative power position among nations. And today, these 
two roles—liberal hegemon and traditional great 
power—increasingly are in conflict. a 





As commanding general of us Central Command, 
Franks planned and directed the invasions of Afghan- 
istan and Iraq. In Afghanistan, the forces commanded 
by Franks handily toppled the Taliban regime and 
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By comparison with Iraq, however, Afghanistan 
looks like a triumph. When it came to planning 
Operation Iraqi Freedom, General Franks counted 
on “shock and awe” to paralyze the Iraqi army and 
facilitate a lightning advance on the Iraqi capital, 
seen as the centerpiece of Baathist legitimacy. For 
Franks, Baghdad in 2003 became like Berlin in 
1945: capturing it, he believed, meant endgame. 

Even before the war began, dissenting voices 
warned otherwise. Studies undertaken by the State 
Department and the us Army War College forecast 
major challenges after Hussein and his henchmen 
had been removed. Most famously, General Eric 
Shinseki, then the army chief of staff, suggested that 
the occupation of Iraq was likely to require “several 
hundred thousand” soldiers. 

These warnings turned out to be prescient. 
Franks failed to appreciate the political forces that 
Hussein’s removal from 





nists. Westmoreland committed the United States 
to a protracted war of attrition, confident that his 
forces could inflict casualties at a rate that the 
enemy could not sustain. He miscalculated and the 
ultimate result was American defeat. 

Similarly, Sanchez in 2003 judged the correlation 
of forces in Iraq to be in his favor and decided that a 
tough, aggressive strategy would disarm the insur- 
gency before it could gain momentum. He too mis- 
calculated, as badly as Westmoreland had. Rather 
than intimidating the insurgents, his kick-down- 
the-door tactics emboldened them and alienated 
ordinary Iraqis who came to see the Americans not 
as liberators but as an alien occupying force. Over 
the course of Sanchez’s tenure in Baghdad, the 
insurgency grew in scope and sophistication. His 
successors have been struggling ever since to regain 
the upper hand. Today, the conflict drags on, erod- 

ing American popular 





power would unleash. 
His planning for “Phase 
IV”—the occupation of 
Iraq—verged on the non- 
existent. As a consequence, 
the disorder produced by 
the overthrow of Hussein 
caught Franks and his subordinates flat-footed. Out 
of that disorder there emerged an intense struggle 
to determine the future of Iraq, a struggle that soon 
became an insurgency that aimed to oust the “occu- 
pying” Americans. 

Hardly had the outlines of that insurgency begun 
to emerge than Franks departed the scene, retiring 
to write his best-selling memoirs (in which he dis- 
misses Shinseki as an ill-informed meddler). The 
man inheriting the mess that Franks left in his wake 
was General Sanchez, who served as senior US 
ground commander in Iraq for the insurgency’ first 
full year. His mission was clear: snuff out the insur- 
gency. Instead, Sanchez fueled it. 

Historians of the Iraq War will likely remember 
Sanchez as this conflicts William C. Westmore- 
land—the senior commander who, in failing to 
grasp the political-military nature of the problem 
he faced, set us forces on an erroneous course from 
which recovery became all but impossible. 

General Westmoreland, of course, was the senior 
us commander in South Vietnam from 1964 to 
1968. Working within the very narrow constraints 
imposed on him by the Johnson administration, he 
concluded that the best way to defend South Viet- 
nam was to capitalize on superior US firepower and 
mobility to crush the North Vietnamese commu- 


The sword of American military power 
is neither sharp enough nor hard enough 
to meet the demands of preventive war. 





support for the war and 
sapping the strength of 
the forces engaged. 

A doctrine of preven- 
tive war requires that the 
forces engaged accom- 
plish their mission swiftly, 
economically, and without leaving loose ends. The 
generals employed to implement the Bush Doc- 
trine have not demonstrated an ability to deliver 
those results. 


THE TARNISHED MILITARY 

Especially in a democracy, a doctrine of preven- 
tive war also requires soldiers who manifest a con- 
sistently high level of professionalism. To maintain 
public support for what is, stripped to its essentials, 
a policy of aggression, the military forces commit- 
ted to the enterprise must acquit themselves with 
honor, thereby making it easier to suppress ques- 
tions about the wars moral justification. As long as 
us soldiers in Iraq behave like liberators, for exam- 
ple, it becomes easier for President Bush to maintain 
the position that America’s true purpose is to spread 
the blessings of freedom and democracy. 

Sadly, in the dirty war that Iraq has become, a 
number of American soldiers have behaved in ways 
that have undermined the administration’ liberation 
narrative. This is a story in which the facts are as yet 
only partially known. But this much we can say for 
sure: after the revelations from Abu Ghraib prison 
and the credible allegations lodged recently by Cap- 
tain Ian Fishback regarding widespread detainee 
abuse in the 82d Airborne Division, and with other 


accounts of misconduct steadily accumulating from 
week to week, it is no longer possible to pass off sol- 
dierly misbehavior as the late-night shenanigans of 
a few low-ranking sadists lacking adequate supervi- 
sion. Unprofessional behavior in the ranks of the 
American military may not have reached epidemic 
proportions, but ıt is far from rare. 

More sadly still, the chain of command seems 
determined to turn a blind eye to this growing prob- 
lem. The courageous Fishback labored for 18 months 
to interest his superiors in the problem that he had 
witnessed in Iraq. Only when he brought his con- 
cerns to the attention of Human Rights Watch and 
the us Congress did anyone take notice. A year and 
a half after the Abu Ghraib scandal broke, the only 
senior officer to have been held accountable is a 
female reservist, Brigadier General Janis Karpinski, 
who was demoted and forced to retire. Karpinski’s 
complaint of an old boy’s club using her as a conve- 
nient scapegoat is self-serving, but it may well con- 
tain an element of truth. The American officer corps 
once professed to hold sacrosanct the principle of 
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command responsibility. No more. At the very least 
it no longer applies to those occupying the executive 
suites in Baghdad and Washington. 

The us military may well be teetering on the 
brink of a profound moral crisis. Another conflict 
like Iraq could easily prove the tipping point. That 
prospect alone ought to temper the Bush adminis- 
tration’s enthusiasm for any further experiments 
with preventive war. At its conception, the Bush 
Doctrine represented a radical departure from the 
best traditions of American statecraft. Efforts to 
implement the doctrine have cost the nation and 
especially its military dearly without appreciably 
enhancing American security. It is too much to 
expect that this administration, committed to the 
proposition that it must never acknowledge error, 
will officially abrogate the Bush Doctrine. But the 
administration ignores reality at its peril. As it con- 
templates the wreckage caused by its preventive war 
in Iraq, the White House may well come to see the 
wisdom of allowing the Bush Doctrine to die a quiet 
and unlamented death. a 
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The Decline of American Soft Power 


or over five decades! Australia has been among 
the closest allies of the United States. Aus- 
tralian soldiers fought and died alongside 
American troops in the jungles of World War II's 
Pacific theater. During the cold war, Washington 
viewed Australia as one of the outposts of freedom 
in an increasingly per- 
POLITICS ilous region; in Vietnam, 
Australians once again 
i —"; fought alongside Ameri- 
can forces in intense jungle warfare. For decades, 
relations between administrations in Washington and 
Canberra were warm no matter which parties con- 
trolled the governments. Today, i in the Iraq War, Aus- 
tralian troops again are serving with the us military. 
Culturally, as Australia abandoned some of its 
traditional ties to Britain, it started to have more 
in common with the United States. Australian 
entertainers like Nicole Kidman increasingly 
migrated to the United States for work, while 
American film, music, and books came to domi- 
nate Australian theaters! radio stations, and read- 
ing lists. Students from élite American universities 
increasingly chose Australia as a study-abroad des- 
tination, in part because the country seemed so 
welcoming and familiar! 
Australia is not Cuba! a nation with a history of 
horrendous relations with the United States. It is 
not even France or Brazil, states whose interactions 
with America tend to fluctuate between moderately 
warm and icy cold. Yet precisely because Australia 
has been such a close us ally, the results of a poll 
taken in early 2005 by the Lowy Institute, a 
respected Australian research organization, are 
shocking. In this survey, barely more than half the 
Australians polled had positive feelings about the 
United States, although 84 percent saw Japan posi- 
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tively, and 86 percent viewed the United Kingdom 
positively. Worse, 57 percent of Australians per- 
ceived America’s foreign policies as a potential 
threat—equivalent to the percentage of Australians 
worried about the rise of Islamic fundamentalism. 
This despite the fact that, in 2002, a massive bomb 
in Bali planted by radical Islamists killed more than 
200 people, most of them Australians. 

Australia is not unique. Polls taken in many 
nations suggest that anti-Bush administration sen- 
timent, which developed between 2002 and 2004, 
has mutated and strengthened into a broader anti- 
Americanism. Indeed, while previously publics in 
many countries differentiated between their dislike 
for George W. Bush's foreign policies and their per- 
sonal respect and even love for American people, 
American values, American culture, and American 
companies, these distinctions may be disappearing. 

A study released in August by Anholt-GM1, an 
organization that ranks the “brands” of nations, 
found that respondents from a range of countries 
ranked the United States only eleventh overall in 
terms of its cultural, political, popular, and business 
attractiveness. The United States was last in the rat- 
ing for cultural heritage, which the survey's author 
said reflected widespread skepticism about Ameri- 
cans’ “wisdom, intelligence, and integrity.” Amer- 
ica’s “governance, its cultural heritage, and its 
people are no longer widely respected or admired 
by the world,” Simon Anholt, the author, bluntly 
told the Financial Times. 

“Foreigners are transferring anger at the US gov- 
ernment to anger at the United States and anger at US 
business,” agreed Keith Reinhard, head of a coalition 
of companies, Business for Diplomatic Action, that 
is concerned about America’s declining image. This 
anger can prove fatal: in Karachi, irate Pakistanis 
have attacked a Kentucky Fried Chicken outlet, an 
American symbol, four times in the past four years. 
In the most brutal attack, a mob stormed the KFC and 
burned it to the ground, killing six people inside. 
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Other studies have revealed similar results. 
Although a recent Pew survey showed slight 
improvement in America’s standing in the world, 
the downward trend remains unmistakable. In a 
survey this year of 21 nations by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation (BBC), only one-third of 
those polled wanted American values to spread in 
their nation. Even as Us military power has sur- 
passed that of all rivals, America’s vital soft power 
may be disintegrating. 


SEEDS OF DECLINE 

The idea of soft power can be traced to a 1990 
essay by Harvard political scientist Joseph Nye. Soft 
power, essentially, is the ability of a nation to per- 
suade and influence other countries not with threats 
or coercion, but through the attractiveness of its soci- 
ety, its values, its culture, and its institutions. This 
attractiveness can be conveyed through various 
means, including popu- 





institutions. On visits abroad, President Bill Clin- 
ton often was welcomed like a rock star—on a trip 
to Vietnam, he waded through crowds of jubilant 
Vietnamese as if he were the pope or Elvis. 

But even in this idyllic period, seeds of a soft 
power decline were planted. Since the Second 
World War, public diplomacy—government-funded 
programs that try to influence public opinion 
abroad—had been a linchpin of us foreign policy. 
Radio Free Europe provided the news and values 
that inspired a generation of dissidents within the 
Soviet bloc. State Department international 
exchange programs introduced future foreign lead- 
ers from Margaret Thatcher to Hamid Karzai to the 
United States. Libraries and American centers oper- 
ated by the United States Information Agency (USIA) 
and us embassies offered foreigners a window into 
American society. US government-sponsored tours 
by artists and musicians brought jazz, Pop art, and 

many other American 
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economic strength. Ultimately, nations with the 
greatest soft power find that citizens of other coun- 
tries aspire to share their values and institutions, and 
leaders of foreign countries view their policies as 
legitimate and want to follow their lead. As Nye put 
it: “If I can get you to want to do what I want, then I 
do not have to force you.” 

In the late 1990s and early 2000s, the United 
States seemed at the height of its soft power. Amer- 
ican superiority in information technology powered 
the us economy and placed us businesses at the 
leading edge of the Internet and IT revolution. 
American music, film, and television dominated 
local markets in nations ranging from India to 
Indonesia. Legal and illegal immigration to the 
United States was soaring, as were applications for 
work, tourist, and study visas to come to the United 
States. The progression of democratic change in 
Eastern Europe, East Asia, and Africa seemed to 
reflect the global appeal of American democratic 
culture and institutions. Symbols of America fea- 
tured prominently in pro-reform demonstrations 
and protests ranging from China to Eastern Europe, 
and US political scientists speculated that eventually 
the entire world would adopt American political 





unwisely slashed bud- 
gets for the State Department's public diplomacy 
efforts while merging the USIA into State’s Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs. One study 
revealed that State Department funding for educa- 
tional and cultural exchange programs declined 
every year between 1993 and 2002; another showed 
that the number of academic and cultural 
exchanges between the United States and foreign 
nations plummeted from 45,000 in 1995 to 29,000 
in 2001. Between 1993 and 1999 the number of 
Foreign Service officers focused on public diplo- 
macy in the State Department fell by nearly one- 
quarter, and many of the usIA libraries abroad were 
shuttered. Foggy Bottom’s tangled bureaucracy 
tended to hamstring USIA leaders, since the under- 
secretary of state responsible for the usa had little 
real contact with posts in the field, and since the 
USIA itself was being gutted. By the late 1990s, the 
usIA had roughly half the staff it did in the 1960s. 
Other factors, too, presaged a soft power decline. 
The Soviet collapse had left America the sole super- 
power, a position likely to provoke resentment. Fac- 
tions of both the Republican and Democratic parties 
in the 1990s began to express concerns about grow- 
ing legal and illegal immigration into the United 


States. America failed to ratify the Kyoto Protocol 
on global warming or the International Criminal 
Court (ICC). Us intransigence on many bilateral and 
multilateral trade initiatives fostered ill will abroad. 
Meanwhile, citizens of some countries were linking 
globalization with unwelcome elements of the 
American social model, including limited social 
welfare protection and laissez-faire capitalism. 
Meetings of the World Trade Organization, Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, and World Bank met with 
harsh anti-globalization and anti-us protests. The 
spread of American culture, combined with insen- 
sitivity by some Us business leaders and politicians 
to fears that American film and media would over- 
whelm local industries, also fostered resentment. 


UGLY AMERICANS 

The past four years have transformed this resent- 
ment into outright anger. The Iraq War in particular 
has sharply reduced global acceptance of the legiti- 
macy of America’ role in the world—and a number 
of us actions have aggravated this decline. For 
example, poorly conceived security measures 
launched in the wake of the September 11, 2001, 
terrorist attacks have made it much harder for many 
foreigners to obtain American student, work, and 
tourist visas, or to apply for political asylum in the 
United States. These changes have prompted ques- 
tions about the idea of America as a land of oppor- 
tunity and refuge. The number of foreign visa 
applications to the United States, mostly for schol- 
ars, that were sent for extensive security review 
grew twenty-fold between 2000 and 2003, even 
though the resources to conduct these reviews were 
not yet in place. Despite these problems, the Repub- 
lican leadership of Congress and the White House 
have been unable to agree on a comprehensive 
strategy to manage immigration and balance visa 
policies with homeland security. 

The White House also has made further mistakes 
in public diplomacy, such as the growing politiciza- 
tion of Voice of America under an increasingly par- 
tisan board of governors. Politicization has led to 
reports of voa staffers being prodded to promote 
rosy stories on the war in Iraq, stories that could 
compromise VOA's position as a beacon of accuracy 
and affect foreigners’ perceptions of American free- 
doms and rule of law. The Bush administration has 
reportedly imposed tighter restrictions on Foreign 
Service officers’ contacts with journalists abroad, has 
struggled to complement the voa with newer broad- 
casting in the Middle East (the White House slashed 
voa's Arabic service), and has failed to develop a 
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broader public diplomacy strategy to communicate 
America’s values, beyond short-term political cam- 
paign-style responses to global events. In fact, the 
Bush administration is already on its third public 
diplomacy czar, White House confidante Karen 
Hughes, who recently embarked on a “listening 
tour” of the Middle East during which she drew 
extensive and often critical coverage in the Ameri- 
can media but only a limited response from locals. 

More broadly, the White House's near-exclusive 
focus on terrorism, its entry into the Iraq War, and 
its disavowal of multilateral norms and institu- 
tions—including accepted global prohibitions on 
torture—have added to this alienation overseas. 
Compared with the Clinton administration, which 
featured economic heavyweights like Robert Rubin 
and Lawrence Summers, the Bush administration’s 
economic team has consisted largely of minor fig- 
ures, such as Treasury Secretary John Snow, who 
seem to wield little power in a cabinet dominated 
by powerhouses like Defense Secretary Donald 
Rumsfeld and Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice. 
In contrast to the Clinton administration's empha- 
sis on globalization, the Bush White House's enun- 
ciation of its worldview in the 2002 National 
Security Strategy focused little on economic power, 
a major factor in a nation’ attractiveness. In a small 
number of foreign countries seriously threatened by 
terrorism, such as Singapore or Israel, this focus on 
terror makes sense, and studies show populations 
in these nations retain relatively favorable impres- 
sions of the United States. 

But in many other countries, an exclusive focus 
on counterterrorism seems strange, if not unwise. 
At meetings of the Asia Pacific Economic Cooper- 
ation council in October 2003, President Bush con- 
centrated almost exclusively on security issues, 
even though most participants had come to ham- 
mer out trade deals. The presidents focus befuddled 
many Asian leaders. Worse, the excesses of the war 
on terror—including abuse of prisoners in Guanta- 
namo Bay and Abu Ghraib—have devalued the 
attractiveness of American values, since that attrac- 
tiveness rests in part on foreign perceptions of the 
United States as a humane and lawful actor on the 
global stage. 

These mistakes now are magnified by an increas- 
ingly globalized media, especially Arab and Asian 
satellite television networks, which tend to be skep- 
tical of the United States and dismissive of Ameri- 
can values. As a result, foreigners often know a 
significant amount about Us foreign policy, while 
the mainstream American media, despite claims 
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after 9-11 that they would take more interest in the 
world, have remained extremely provincial. No sur- 
prise, then, that one study, by National Geographic 
and Roper, found that nearly one-third of Ameri- 
cans could not find the Pacific Ocean on a map—a 
lack of knowledge that can offend foreigners. If 
Americans even venture abroad, that is: as British 
historian Niall Ferguson has reported, almost three- 
quarters of the small number of Americans living 
overseas are in Mexico and Canada. Even at us 
embassies, where there are pools of Americans 
knowledgeable about the wider world, tighter secu- 
rity measures increasingly separate diplomats from 
local populations. When I visited the American 
embassy in Manila after 9-11, for example, I dis- 
covered that anyone who wanted access to some of 
its books and other resources about the United 
States had to pass through a Byzantine series of 
security checks. 

In battling terrorism, the Bush administration has 
chosen either bilateral or unilateral strategies, while 
punishing nations 


ALTERNATIVE VISIONS 
Unlike in the 1990s, foreigners now have alterna- 
tive social and economic models to consider; the 
“American Dream” is not the only vision in town. As 
the European Union has expanded, it now has a 
larger population than America and a gross domes- 
tic product equivalent to that of the United States. In 
banking, mobile telephony, aerospace, and other cut- 
ting-edge industries, European corporations like 
Nokia have begun to challenge, if not surpass, Amer- 
ican companies. European expansion has made the 
EU seem accessible, and attractive, to a wide range of 
potential member-states in Eastern Europe, the 
Balkans, and the former Soviet Union. Brussels has 
used this desire to join the union to persuade Turkey 
to make drastic political changes, to push the Balkans 
away from its recent bloody past, and to convince 
former Soviet states to reform their economies and 
political systems—just the kind of persuasion and 
leverage that defines soft power. The EU also has 
devoted more resources to public diplomacy and 
overseas aid, becom- 
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but it at least openly praised multilateralism while 
trying to publicly soothe fears of American unilat- 
eralism. The Bush administration does not even 
offer such praise or reassurance. Former Secretary 
of State Colin Powell, who traveled less than many 
of his predecessors, often skipped European and 
Asian multilateral forums; Rice has continued this 
trend, failing to attend a key meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) this 
summer, for which she was chastised by leaders in 
the region. The White House disdains multina- 
tional institutions such as the UNESCO treaty to pro- 
mote cultural diversity, which has strong support 
around the world, particularly in nations proud of 
their local film and music industries. To take one 
of the saddest examples, Washington is consider- 
ing cutting off aid to impoverished nations such as 
Niger—a relatively pro-us Muslim country—if they 
support the 1cc. By comparison, the United King- 
dom’s government, which also backed the unpop- 
ular war in Iraq, continues to support European 
engagement and global institutions ranging from 
the Kyoto Protocol to the ICC. Britain’s public 
image, in surveys, has remained strong. 


emulate the European 
social and political model—which is perceived as 
more humane than America’s—may be why emerg- 
ing democracies now favor European parliamentary 
states, constitutions, and legal systems when they 
are designing their institutions. Recent attention to 
immigration woes, costly welfare budgets, and the 
rejection of an EU constitution has not erased 
Europe’ attractiveness. 

In the Middle East, declining American soft 
power may contribute to the growing attractiveness 
of Islamist alternatives. In several Muslim countries 
where the United States has given heavily promoted 
aid to civil society and women’s rights groups, anti- 
Americanism is more muted than in other parts of 
the region. 

In Asia, China has emerged as a potential rival to 
American soft power as the Chinese economy con- 
tinues to grow and Beijing begins to enunciate its 
values and market its institutions and culture. To 
their Asian neighbors, Chinese officials and diplo- 
mats advertise the idea that China is growing into a 
preeminent power but supports a multipolar world 
in which nations do not aggressively interfere in 
other nations’ affairs. This message is communicated 


in various ways. China Radio International now 
broadcasts to Southeast Asia 24 hours per day; Bei- 
jing has drastically boosted its aid budget in many 
parts of Asia; and China has attracted growing num- 
bers of students and officials from across the region 
for study trips. Through this public diplomacy, 
development assistance, increased interaction with 
multilateral institutions such as ASEAN, and other 
efforts, Beijing emphasizes mutual interests and pro- 
motes the idea of multipolarity, downplaying any 
Chinese desire to dominate the region. This is con- 
trasted with an implicit portrayal of the United 
States as a unilateralist, non-Asian nation pushing 
an agenda that ignores Asian interests. 

Beijing has had some success. Partly because of 
China’s willingness to participate, Asian multilat- 
eral institutions ranging from the Chiang Mai cur- 
rency initiative (a network of bilateral currency 
swap agreements) to the East Asian summit (a gath- 
ering of both Southeast and Northeast Asian lead- 
ers) have gained prominence. Public sentiment 
across Asia has become more favorable toward 
China, and Chinese companies have begun to ven- 
ture abroad and build their brand names. In the 
Lowy Institute poll, some 70 percent of Australians 
viewed China positively. In a recent survey in Thai- 
land, 76 percent of respondents considered China 
to be Thailand's closest friend. 


Loss OF GRAVITY 

The evidence of America’s declining attractiveness 
is both particular and widespread. It is specific in 
that many groups once drawn to the United States 
are now abandoning it. If they choose to avoid 
America, they are unable to witness American val- 
ues and ideals first hand, and to bring those values 
and ideals back to their homelands. The United 
Kingdom now ranks ahead of the United States in 
applications for political asylum. The Council of 
Graduate Schools, an organization of American uni- 
versities, reports that the number of international 
graduate school applications fell 28 percent between 
2003 and 2004, and 5 percent between 2004 and 
2005. Tourist arrivals to the United States fell by 
nearly 10 million between 2000 and 2003, and for- 
eign tourist interest in America is not rebounding 
strongly, despite a weak dollar, which makes travel 
to the United States cheaper. Perhaps most surpris- 
ing, despite the image of the United States as a mag- 
net for foreign talent, legal immigration to America 
has been dropping since 2000. 

The evidence of America’s declining attractive- 
ness is wide, with surveys from every part of the 


world showing diminished reputation. In addition 
to the Anholt and Lowy polls, a March 2005 poll by 
the BBC of 22 nations across several continents 
found that nearly all believed China plays a more 
positive role in the world than the United States. 
Another study found that people in Eastern Europe, 
traditionally a source of pro-US sentiment because 
of America’s actions during the cold war, view the 
EU as a more positive actor on a range of foreign 
policy issues. An April 2005 poll of 23 countries by 
the Program on International Policy Attitudes 
found that people in 20 nations want Europe to be 
more influential than America. An Interbrand study 
of corporate marketing found that trust in Ameri- 
can brands is declining, while a 2004 poll by the 
Global Market Institute revealed that some 60 per- 
cent of French and German consumers now have a 
negative impression of American businesses. Even 
Barbie is not safe: sales of the us icon have fallen 
during recent periods of foreign antipathy to Amer- 
ica. As Hughes was setting off on her recent “lis- 
tening tour” to the Middle East, a congressional 
panel put it bluntly: “America’s image and reputa- 
tion abroad could hardly be worse.” 

A broad decline in soft power has many practical 
implications. These include the drain in foreign tal- 
ent coming to the United States, the potential back- 
lash against American companies, the growing 
attractiveness of China and Europe, and the possi- 
bility that anti-us sentiment will make it easier for 
terrorist groups to recruit. In addition, with a decline 
in soft power, Washington is simply less able to per- 
suade others. In the run-up to the Iraq War, the 
Bush administration could not convince Turkey, a 
longtime US ally, to play a major staging role, in part 
because America’s image ın Turkey was so poor. 
During the war itself, the United States has failed to 
obtain significant participation from all but a hand- 
ful of major nations, again in part because of Amer- 
ica’s negative image in countries ranging from India 
to Germany. In attempts to persuade North Korea to 
abandon its nuclear weapons, Washington has had 
to allow China to play a central role, partly because 
few Asian states view the United States as a neutral, 
legitimate broker in the talks. 

Instead, Washington must increasingly resort to 
the other option Nye discusses—force, or the threat 
of force. With foreign governments and publics sus- 
picious of American policy, the White House has 
been unable to lead a multinational effort to halt 
Iran’s nuclear program, and instead has had to 
resort to threatening sanctions at the United 
Nations or even the possibility of strikes against 
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Iran. With America’s image declining in nations like 
Thailand and Pakistan, it is harder for leaders in 
these countries to openly embrace counterterrorism 
cooperation with the United States, so Washington 
resorts to quiet arm-twisting and blandishments to 
obtain counterterror concessions. 

Force is not a long-term solution. Newer, non- 
traditional security threats such as disease, human 
trafficking, and drug trafficking can only be man- 
aged through forms of multilateral cooperation that 
depend on America’s ability to persuade other 
nations. Terrorism itself cannot be defeated by force 
alone, a fact that even the White House recognizes. 
The 2002 National Security Strategy emphasizes 
that winning the war on terror requires the United 
States to lead a battle of ideas against the ideologi- 
cal roots of terrorism, in addition to rooting out and 
destroying individual militant cells. 


THE WAY BACK 

The game is not lost. As Nye himself notes, the 
United States recovered from a previous decline in 
soft power after the Vietnam War. Other recent 
examples suggest the same—in the wake of a con- 
certed American response to the December 2004 
Asian tsunami, complemented by solid public 
diplomacy, the image of the United States in 
Indonesia this year has improved. And the United 
States still clearly possesses a soft power lead over 
its nearest rivals. It remains the world’s most pow- 
erful economic actor, and it retains hard power cre- 
dentials that will augment its soft power for years 
to come. Still, the administration must realize that 
it is doing long-term damage to American soft 
power, and that it can reverse its losses. 

Doing so would require a multifaceted initiative. 
First, it would involve a clear and concrete public 
diplomacy strategy. Hughes or another czar needs 
to create a public diplomacy structure within the 
State Department that makes sense, better integrat- 
ing public diplomacy officers into embassies around 
the world and placing a specialist on the National 
Security Council to help coordinate public diplo- 
macy efforts with broader us policy. In the field, 
public diplomacy should cater to host countries and 
emphasize cultural ties by reopening American cen- 
ters and boosting academic and cultural exchange 
programs. It should highlight us development assis- 
tance, support for political reform, and willingness 
to listen to locals on what kinds of aid to provide. 
A study of public perceptions of the United States 


in Morocco found that “informing people about aid 
in the areas in which America’s strengths are 
acknowledged”—in Morocco, primarily democracy 
assistance—“had a significant positive effect on the 
attitudes of focus group members.” 

All of this requires money. Currently, us spend- 
ing per capita on public diplomacy pales when 
compared to that of France or Canada. But there are 
encouraging signs, including several congressional 
bills that would fund major increases in interna- 
tional education and cultural exchanges. 

There are other parts of a soft power strategy. 
Comprehensive immigration reform, which would 
balance security with regulated and open borders, 
could help assure foreigners that America remains 
a welcoming and vital society. More effective broad- 
casting abroad, absent the partisan meddling that 
may have injured voa’s image, could help promote 
the idea that America is committed to a free press 
and even allows criticism; the Voice of America and 
other Us-government funded broadcasters might 
consider more regularly featuring critics of us poli- 
cies. It is just such unbiased, stellar reporting, 
including criticism of the British government, that 
has earned the BBC worldwide trust—trust that 
reflects back on the United Kingdom. Closer coor- 
dination between government public diplomacy 
and efforts by nongovernmental organizations, arts 
and culture foundations, and the private sector, 
such as Business for Diplomatic Action, also could 
prove fruitful. 

In what could be most painful for the White 
House, an effective strategy to rejuvenate soft power 
would require at least reconsidering opposition to 
some multilateral institutions. It would also mean 
allowing other major powers, such as the EU or 
China, freedom to take the lead on important 
regional issues, like drug trafficking or weapons 
proliferation, without automatically assuming that 
this leadership threatens American interests. It is 
probably too much to expect a change of course 
regarding Kyoto or the International Criminal 
Court, which have become almost iconic among 
conservatives opposed to joining multinational 
groupings. But participating in the UNESCO cultural 
treaty, the treaty banning land mines, and other less 
vital institutions could help rehabilitate America’s 
image, at a limited cost to US sovereignty. The alter- 
native? One day soon, perhaps, even Australia 
might refuse to send its troops to fight alongside 
American soldiers. 
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Controlling Global Corruption: 
Are We There Yet? 








MICHAEL JOHNSTON 
fter two decades during which few scholars, anticorruption savvy of journalists. The reform 
A= even fewer governments and interna- push coincided with and reinforced a growing inter- 
tional agencies, paid much attention to it, est in civil society and social capital, and in the 
political corruption has climbed back up the inter- ways social sanctions and values can help check 
national policy agenda.| A variety of forces have abuses. These ideas figured prominently in exter- 
driven the renewed interest. The fall of communism nally supported reform efforts in societies as diverse 
ended the cold war and, as Ukraine, the Philippines, and Tanzania. 

ECONOMICS _ |. with it, the geopolitical Transparency International (11), launched in 
utility of a wide range of 1993 as a worldwide anticorruption coalition, has 
= — corrupt regimes. Subse- kept the issue in the public eye, often where lead- 
quent political and economic transitions were ers wished such attention would go away. TI, the 
plagued by corruption in forms both old and new, World Bank, private foundations, and national 
while foreign aid agencies came under pressure to development agencies have sponsored myriad stud- 
do more with less. The integration of markets on ies and recommendations, while high-profile anti- 
regional and global scales drew attention to the con- corruption conferences compete for space on the 
trasting realities of doing business around the world; calendar. Research has flowered too, both in 
intensified competition meant that bribes once seen academe and within international agencies; a flood 
as acceptable overhead costs were now liabilities. of new data sources, indices, and case studies has 
An aggressive neoliberal coalition came to regard produced a collective knowledge base far exceed- 

corruption as a legacy of states whose boundaries ing anything available before. 
and functions needed to lbe rolled back. Discontent All well and good. But, as 2006 approaches, 
among lending and development officials over the where do we stand after a generation of this advo- 
ways funds were used and misused led some to begin cacy, research, and reform? Does the global econ- 
using the “c-word” in public. Soon it became clear omy show more corruption now, less of it, or 


that in some regions corruption was linked with vio- corruption of different kinds? 
lence and with trafficking|in drugs, arms, and human 
beings. Whatever the causes, there was a growing SHOOTING IN THE DARK 





sense that something needed to be done about cor- The short answer is that we have no way of 
ruption—indeed, that it was spiraling out of control. knowing. Corruption is difficult to define. Measur- 

The result was a proliferation of reforms. Many ing ıt with any precision is impossible, in part 
were familiar nostrums drawn from public admin- because those with knowledge of a corrupt act usu- 
istration. More comprehensive strategies sought to ally share an interest in keeping it concealed. It is 
enhance party systems, the capacities of parlia- tempting to turn to widely published corruption 
ments, interagency and intergovernmental cooper- indices, such as TI's Corruption Perception Index 
ation, international banking practices, and the and the World Bank Institute’s Governance Indica- 


tors, to search for trends. But these rankings, even 
as snapshots for any given year, are flawed at best, 
MICHAEL JOHNSTON ts a professor of political science and the and for year-on-year trends they tell us very little. 


director of social sciences at Colgate University. He is author of ; . in 
Syndromes of Corruption: Wealth, Power, and Democracy Quite apart from the basic definitional problems 


(Cambridge University Press, 2005). This article is fourth in a and the pervasive secrecy surrounding corruption, 
Current History series on worldwide corruption. we must remember that measured perceptions and 
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proxy indicators are not the same thing as corrup- 
tion itself. Survey respondents may be reacting to 
the openness of some corrupt practices rather than 
to the scale of the problem itself; judgments of how 
corrupt a country is will inevitably be influenced by 
cultural factors that also affect respondents’ atti- 
tudes. And using a single number to describe cor- 
ruption in northern versus southern Italy, for 
example, or in Moscow, Ekaterinburg, and Maga- 
dan (or, for that matter, in New Jersey, Alabama, 
and Minnesota), is a dubious enterprise. 

A country’s capacity for detecting corruption, and 
the freedom to report what has been discovered, can 
vary from one year to the next. Both democratic 
transitions and military coups—many of the latter, 
ironically, justified to the public as anticorruption 
moves—can be occasions for one faction or another 
to reveal past abuses, real or imagined, by oppo- 
nents. And apparent trends may say more about 
political expediency 


THE CORRUPTION CONSENSUS 

A more subtle set of biases complicates the ques- 
tion even further. Current indices tend to reflect an 
underlying consensus view of corruption that first 
emerged after the end of the cold war. Calling any 
set of outlooks a “consensus” is risky business, but 
it is safe to say that the corruption debates and 
reform efforts of the past generation have reflected 
the worldview of the international aid, trade, and 
business figures who have pushed the issue back up 
the world agenda. 

By itself there is nothing necessarily wrong with 
that: without the backing and resources of these 
interests, corruption and the very real human abuses 
it causes and protects would receive far less attention 
than they do. But the business-and-markets world- 
view is limited, and it has problematic implications. 

It tends to treat “corruption” as a synonym for 
“bribery,” usually at high levels and involving inter- 

national aid, trade, and 





than underlying levels 
of venality. During the 
long run of Institu- 
tional Revolutionary 
Party presidencies in 
Mexico, the fifth year 
of a sexenio—the six- 
year single term of a 
Mexican president—was often called the “year of 
Hidalgo,” so named for the face on the peso. A time 
of more subdued corruption usually followed as the 
party prepared to win another election by whatever 
means necessary but, as Stephen Morris noted in 
Corruption and Politics in Contemporary Mexico, 
subsequent presidents regularly declared them- 
selves shocked—shocked!—to discover abuses by 
their predecessors. 

We simply do not know whether corruption is 
increasing or on the decline. Enhanced monitoring, 
tougher legislation, and more frequent prosecutions 
may well produce a rise in the number of known 
corruption cases, with effects on perception-based 
indices that are difficult to predict. Over the long 
run the safest generalization in some countries is 
that rules and expectations have become tougher. 
Controls on political contributions proliferate, con- 
flict-of-interest and financial disclosure standards 
in both politics and the bureaucracy have been 
upgraded, and relatively modest cases of official 
theft or favoritism can make headlines and stir up 
public outrage. In other cases, however—especially 
with post-transition societies and those emerging 
from conflict or crisis—the evidence does not offer 
sufficient grounds to judge what is happening. 





Treating corruption as essentially the same 
problem everywhere is a prescription for 
irrelevance, lost opportunities, and in 
some instances, real harm. 





investment. Bribery and 
its sibling extortion, in 
which an official initi- 
ates the transaction, are 
probably the most com- 
mon forms of corrup- 
tion, as well as the 
easiest to model for 
analytical purposes. But corruption as real people 
experience it also includes favoritism, falsification of 
data, official theft, electoral fraud, the use of “admin- 
istrative resources” to intimidate voters and regime 
opponents, and diversions of foreign aid and national 
revenue streams, to name just a few other variations. 

New insights into the market-distorting conse- 
quences of corruption have laid to rest old debates 
about its alleged “functionality” (it may be less 
damaging than many of the alternatives in some set- 
tings, but there is little to suggest any inherent eco- 
nomic or political benefits). But a corollary of these 
findings is a tendency—reinforced by the accepted 
wisdom of rolling back state involvement in the 
economy—to see corruption primarily as the effect, 
as well as a cause, of distortions in otherwise effi- 
cient markets. 

Looked at this way, corruption makes a very 
attractive explanation for all manner of development 
difficulties, and it is but a short step to the argument 
that the best way to reduce corruption is to get gov- 
ernment, and its opportunistic hacks and bureau- 
crats, out of the way. The anticorruption worldview 
thus envisions the reformed state as a technically 
competent referee of liberal market processes, pur- 
suing at most a minimalist agenda of “governance.” 


Politics, in this view, is the source of corrupting self- 
interests and of contention that gets in the way of 
“sound public management.” 

The implications unfortunately reach far beyond 
a one-dimensional notion of corruption to include a 
linkage of anticorruption reforms with a denigra- 
tion of politics and the contention inevitably sur- 
rounding real governments. This worldview, when 
implemented in aid and development strategies, has 
sent many transitional societies into the rigors of 
global competition without even the basic institu- 
tions they need to sustain working markets, much 
less those required to pursue broad-based develop- 
ment with justice. It has also proved a poor basis for 
combating corruption. 

The neoliberal consensus reflects the experiences 
and interests of developed societies; it may also give 
them an unearned “pass” when it comes to com- 
parisons of corruption. Established liberal democ- 
racies receive very good scores on corruption 
indices, and it does seem likely that corruption is 
less of a problem with them than with many of their 
poorer and less democratic neighbors. But are afflu- 
ent market democracies really that much “less cor- 
rupt” as such, or have they just evolved legal 
systems that are accommodating to wealth inter- 
ests? Major corporations in the United States do not 
bribe cabinet members in the way their counter- 
parts bribe finance ministers in developing coun- 
tries, but they may have little need to do so ina 
political system where wealth and corporate back- 
ing are major political currencies. America may 
rank high on indices of “governance,” but do citi- 
zens trust their state to aggregate broad-based inter- 
ests into beneficial policy? Public opinion polls 
regarding the role of money in politics make it less 
than obvious that the answer is yes. 


DOUBLE STANDARDS 

Established market democracies have had gener- 
ations or centuries to work out acceptable relation- 
ships between wealth and power. Poorer societies, 
by contrast, are expected to do so now, often in the 
midst of an assortment of crises. Further, they are 
expected to maintain the highest available standards 
of governance (the term “best practices” is popular 
in reform circles) rather than move through the 
intermediate phases of legal and political develop- 
ment experienced by older countries. In England it 
once was not only legal, but expected, that some- 
one benefiting from the services of a watchman or 
constable would pay something in return; the 
arrangement not only provided an income to the 
official but enforced a rough sort of value-for- 
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money accountability to the paying citizen. Anyone 
following that example in a developing society 
today is engaging in corruption. 

Likewise, in advanced societies civil society is a 
significant anticorruption force, but this state of 
affairs evolved over many generations among peo- 
ple who were able to mobilize in defense of their 
interests. Too great an emphasis on civil society in 
many of today’s high-corruption societies, by con- 
trast, may amount to little more than expecting the 
weak to restrain the strong, and to do so in the name 
of reform as a public good, rather than as a way to 
protect people's interests and well-being. Should 
reform prove unsuccessful, the victims of corruption 
may be blamed for failing to control their abusers. 


VARIETIES OF GRAFT 

A full appreciation of these complexities requires 
more than distinctions between higher and lower lev- 
els of corruption, addressed with one-size-fits-all 
reforms. The consensus view in effect treats corrup- 
tion as something like gross domestic product—some 
countries have a lot of it, others a great deal less. But 
corruption occurs in a variety of forms that reflect 
diverse underlying problems and causes. And anti- 
corruption reforms that are helpful in one setting may 
do considerable harm in another: aggressive privati- 
zation of state assets in mid-1990s Russia, and a shift 
in Kenya toward competitive electoral politics at a 
time when practices and resources long used to build 
political support were being squeezed out of the sys- 
tem (“best practices,” again) are but two examples. 

My research suggests there are four qualitatively 
different kinds of corruption. Addressing each of 
these requires reforms that are tailored to the under- 
lying causes of the problem—and that also involve 
a far larger role for politics. 

Influence markets, such as those found in the 
United States, Germany, and Japan, involve efforts 
by wealthy interests and individuals to shape spe- 
cific policies, often by channeling funds to elected 
officials and party leaders who act as middlemen 
between business and bureaucrats. 

Elite cartels are extended, interlocking networks 
of political, bureaucratic, business, military, and 
media elites, sustained by sharing corrupt rewards 
and maintained as a way to stave off political com- 
petition; Italy, South Korea, and Botswana are 
prominent examples. 

Oligarchs and clans dominate the rapidly chang- 
ing, sometimes chaotic politics and economies of 
societies where liberalization has been extensive 
and institutions are very weak; in Russia, Mexico, 
and the Philippines, for instance, corrupt figures 
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and their personal followings contend over very 
large gains and, in some instances, resort to vio- 
lence to protect them. 

Official moguls are top political figures, or their 
personal favorites, who use state power to plunder 
the economy. Such systems of corruption can be 
tightly centralized, as in Suharto’s Indonesia or 
Kenya under Daniel arap Moi, or they may be more 
fragmented and networked, as in China, where 
most corruption occurs at the provincial level. 
Either way, official moguls use state power to enrich 
themselves, often with impunity. 

The economic damage wrought by the latter two 
sorts of corruption can be formidable, but influ- 
ence markets are worth worrying about too, since 
they undermine the vitality of democracy and may 
“control” corruption largely by accommodating the 
power of wealth. Elite cartels provide short- to 
middle-term continuity and predictability, at times 
encouraging economic growth as a result. But the 
systems they help maintain are often inflexible 
in both economic and 





ing corruption as essentially the same problem 
everywhere is a prescription for irrelevance, lost 
opportunities, and in some instances, real harm. 


THE ECONOMIC STAKES 
Both the contrasts among countries and the global 
trends in corruption, to the extent that the latter can 
even be understood, are high-stakes issues. 
Economists such as Paolo Mauro and Shangjin Wei 
have presented strong evidence that corruption dam- 
ages the growth of national economies, and that cor- 
ruption problems in one country can be just as 
effective as a heavy tax in diverting investment to 
others. Even so, corruption benefits somebody. The 
gains flow to the well-connected few at the expense 
of many people and purposes in society. They can- 
not be regulated or taxed; and, particularly where 
institutions are weak, they are likely to flow out of a 
nation’s economy rather than be reinvested. 
Corruption, looked at this way, is a shadowy and 
particularly pernicious form of super-privatization, 
diverting wealth not only 





political terms. 

Effective reforms will 
differ from one corruption 
syndrome to the next. 
Indeed, what works in 
one setting may do con- 
siderable damage elsewhere. Increased electoral com- 
petition, for example, is part of an effective response 
to influence markets. In Mexico, however, that sort 
of change—welcome in itself, but coming at the 
expense of the dominant party that was the countrys 
strongest political institution—helped tip an elite-car- 
tels case into a more disruptive oligarchs-and-clans 
situation. Privatization, likely a desirable strategy in 
elite-cartel Italy, helped turn Russia into the “wild, 
wild East” when implemented in the absence of 
sound property rights, an effective national state, and 
other institutions. Reform, in some settings, might 
have less to do with an absolute reduction in corrup- 
tion (after all, how would we know?) than with a 
gradual shift toward less disruptive varieties of it. 

Over the long run, however, all of the syn- 
dromes point out the importance of a credible, 
well-institutionalized state, a working balance 
between political and economic opportunities, and 
the value of long-term “deep democratization” that 
enables citizens to defend themselves from abuses 
through political action. These four categories, and 
the remedies they suggest, may or may not be the 
best ways to come to terms with the complexities 
of corruption as real people experience it. But treat- 


We simply do not know whether 
corruption is increasing or on the decline. 





into private hands but 
often beyond the reach 
of economic rules and 
legitimate institutions 
altogether. It represents a 
knowledge problem for 
policy makers, because a share of any economy, in 
some cases most of it, will be effectively invisible. 
It should also represent a warning shot to neolib- 
eral policy makers, to the extent that they still 
believe deregulation, privatization, and a major roll- 
back of the state will somehow reduce corruption 
while creating self-regulating, transparent economic 


activities and politics. 


FUELING THE FIRE 

It would be inaccurate and unfair to suggest that 
the entire anticorruption movement has been a fail- 
ure or a smokescreen for new intrusions into the 
affairs of the developing world. The Wests own 
problems and role in corruption have received 
more emphasis of late: since the end of the 1990s 
the realization that banks, businesses, and govern- 
ment policies in the developed world are impli- 
cated in corruption elsewhere has brought several 
international anticorruption treaties into existence. 
Initiatives have targeted international money laun- 
dering. Efforts to send bank deposit receipts from 
corrupt dealings back to their countries of origin 
are more common. Policies that not only condoned 
but encouraged international corruption (corpora- 


tions based in some European countries were not 
only allowed to pay bribes abroad, but could 
deduct them from their tax bills) have been 
repealed or banned. 

Many premature or counterproductive reforms 
have reflected not a sinister agenda, but rather a 
lack of understanding as to how countermeasures 
should be chosen and sequenced. (For instance, 
efforts to build civil society in some formerly com- 
munist countries—at a time when civil liberties and 
property rights were far from credible and the 
expression of real interests and grievances by citi- 
zens remained risky—tresulted in short-lived civic 
groups with little connection to people’s actual 
needs and even less staying power.) 

Still, most anticorruption reforms have tended 
to emphasize what appears to be lacking in high-cor- 
ruption societies when they are compared to affluent 
market democracies, not the forces that actually are 
at work in those societies. The most glaring appar- 
ent deficiencies—weaknesses in civil society, private 
economies, and political parties, for example—often 
say more about the values and experiences of 
advanced societies than about the real alternatives 
available to developing countries. They have often 
led to prescriptions of extensive privatization and a 
minimalist style of “governance.” But whereas priva- 
tization and markets are workable, even welcome, in 
societies where basic economic, legal, and political 
institutions are strong, pushing such strategies in the 
absence of a legitimate, credible state may just be 
pouring more gasoline on the fire. 

These strategies are backed by powerful interests 
positioned to benefit from them; they can be put in 
place relatively quickly, consistent with the short 
timelines on which aid and reform groups are too 
often expected to demonstrate results. But this does 
not mean they are effective in reducing corruption. 
Meanwhile, enabling groups rooted in society to 
build legitimate institutions—a long and difficult 
process, frequently involving extended political con- 
tention, and undervalued wherever market 
economies and market-like politics are presumed to 
be self-regulating—has been neglected. 


PRIVATIZING CORRUPTION 

Neoliberal reforms do not so much end corrup- 
tion as privatize it. Illicit public-sector exchanges 
become legal private ones. Abusive as well as legit- 
imate connections between wealth and power shift 
out of the public sector, with its restrictive legali- 
ties, administrative processes, and public scrutiny, 
into a far less accountable private sector. If officials 
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of a state-owned telephone or electric power com- 
pany withhold service and supplies until bribes are 
paid, there is little doubt that corruption has 
occurred. If privately owned Enron contrives elec- 
tricity shortages to enrich itself, and if its executives 
destroy the value of a private pension system rather 
than stealing a public social security fund, abuses 
of power still have occurred—but proving that fact 
and demanding accountability are far more difficult. 
If, in a poor country, privatization consists of the 
political strongman’s friends seizing the land under 
a popular public market or major chunks of a 
national forest—as was the case in Kenya—there 
may be little anyone can do about it. 

Corruption may be reduced in some definitional 
sense as public roles, laws, and resources, along 
with notions of accountability and the public good, 
are taken off the table. But fundamental questions 
of how wealth and power should be pursued, used, 
and exchanged remain, even if they too have been 
removed from public scrutiny and delegated to pri- 
vate interests and processes. 

Historically, many of today’s low-corruption 
countries brought the problem under control not 
through reform campaigns but in the course of 
fighting over more basic concerns—who could rule 
over, tax, and make decisions in the name of whom. 
The free political and economic processes of afflu- 
ent market democracies did not emerge overnight, 
nor were they parts of “good governance” packages. 
They are outcomes of complex—and continuing— 
processes of contention among groups seeking to 
protect themselves from the power of others. Over 
time, political settlements among contending 
groups became institutionalized in large part 
because they engaged lasting interests. 

This means, as political scientist Dankwart Rus- 
tow pointed out many years ago, that the laws and 
procedures that today sustain democratic life— 
and, we might add by extension, low levels of cor- 
ruption—in some countries are not necessarily the 
ones that got them there in the first place. Looked 
at this way, controlling corruption is not so much 
a matter of choosing the right institutional forms 
and freeing up markets as it is of encouraging the 
social involvement necessary to build political set- 
tlements that are capable of checking abuses both 
public and private. It is, in short, a matter of deep 
democratization—not a process that is quick or 
consistent with any overall design, but one that 
reminds us of the fundamental questions of justice 
that make corruption worth worrying about in the 
first place. E 
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Grand Goals, Modest Results: 
The UN in Search of Reform 


erhaps Kofi Annan had raised expectations 
that nations’ leaders would never satisfy. After 
the American invasion of Iraq had shaken the 
United Nations to its foundations, the secretary 
general dramatically told member states’ represen- 
tatives that “this may be a moment no less decisive 
than 1945 itself, when 
DEVELOPMENT | the United Nations was 
founded. At that time, a 
group of farsighted lead- 
ers, led and inspired by President Franklin D. Roo- 
sevelt, was determined to make the second half of the 
twentieth century different from the first half... . So 
they drew up rules to govern international behavior, 
and founded a network! of institutions, with the 
United Nations at its center, in which the peoples of 
the world could work together for the common 
good. Now we must decide whether it is possible to 
continue on the basis agreed then, or whether radi- 
cal changes are needed.” , 
In short order, it would become clear that the pro- 
cess Annan set in motion would produce no “radi- 
cal changes,” even though it included a high-level 
panel composed of globally respected figures like 
Brent Scowcroft, national security adviser to the first 
President Bush, whose recommendations became 
the agenda for a worldwide summit. After a pil- 
grimage of presidents, princes, prime ministers, and 
potentates had snarled traffic in New York for three 
days in September and assented to a 40-page “out- 
come” declaration, American commentators were 
quick to denounce the results as meager, or an out- 
right failure. Even one of Annan’s own panel mem- 
bers declared that “the summit failed miserably.” 
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Certainly the summit produced far more reaffir- 
mation of previously agreed policy commitments 
than agreement on new structures and policies. But 
it may have been a bit cheeky for the American 
punditocracy to deride the modest new reforms as 
further evidence of UN failure. Those who witnessed 
the buzz of think-tank activity in Europe and Asia 
on United Nations reform in the two-year run-up 
to the summit were struck by the silence and indif- 
ference of the American policy community. 

Moreover, Washington resists linking the politi- 
cal and military issues that Americans understand 
as “security” with the economic and social issues 
arising from the deep poverty prevalent in four- 
fifths of the world’s nations. Others think the link- 
age is obvious. Even the comfortable elites in 
developing countries are acutely aware they are sit- 
ting atop powder kegs, and their personal security, 
as well as the political stability and security of their 
regions, is chronically at risk. Yet many in the devel- 
oped world, especially in the United States, deny 
there is any link, organic or political, between 
development and security. 

For Annan, the summit was to be the opportunity 
to overcome public disillusionment globally over the 
un’ inability to prevent the Iraq War, and Washing- 
ton’s seeming marginalization of his institution. This 
could not be easy. The secretary general needed to 
convince a deeply divided membership that it had a 
stake in tackling the UN’s manifest weaknesses and 
building on what he believed to be its unique 
strengths. Yet states have been divided precisely over 
what the uns role should be in the international sys- 
tem: its nerve center, or an occasignally useful aux- 
ilary to the power centers in achahidful’s Of-tapitals. 
The ambivalence across A of Americ elite 
opinion about the roles the Wri Ga should 
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play in a world presumably dominated by American 
power explains the lukewarm interest in a summit 
process that seemed intended to strengthen the 
international body’s position. 


UNAVOIDABLE POLITICS 

Only a few hard-line American nationalists con- 
tinue to dream of a world without the United 
Nations, though many conservatives want to cut the 
UN down to size so that it serves as an adjunct to 
Washington's policies rather than an institution that 
others can use to advance policy ideas unwelcome 
in Washington. There is now agreement across most 
of the American political spectrum that the United 
Nations is useful for “technical” areas, like civil avi- 
ation, weather forecasting, polio eradication, and 
food safety standards. UN agencies whose work is 
indeed strictly technical, raising no policy issues that 
may roil domestic constituencies or stir ideological 
suspicions, can usually 
count on near-routine 
congressional approval 
of funding. 

Likewise, there is 
now a general acquies- 
cence to UN agencies 
taking the lead in inter- 
national responses to 
humanitarian emergencies. The economies of scale 
gained by having an international agency serve as 
the delivery vehicle and coordinator of emergency 
food supplies from many countries in response to 
famine (the World Food Program) or of short- and 
long-term shelter and critical supplies for refugees 
(the High Commissioner for Refugees) are con- 
vincing even to conservatives suspicious of UN 
political designs. 

Old reflexes sometimes reassert themselves, as 
when Washington sought briefly to organize an ad 
hoc four-power coordinating group to run the inter- 
national response to the 2004 tsunami disaster; but 
the refusal of humanitarian relief organizations and 
other governments to bypass the UN relief coordi- 
nator quickly sank the scheme. In the end, the 
United States does not gain enough political 
mileage from running its own stand-alone relief 
operation for the starving, homeless, and destitute 
to make it worth the financial cost and the friction 
it creates with other donors. 

Even technically specialized international agen- 
cies run risks, however, when they deal with prob- 
lems within their mandate that pose policy choices 
that may antagonize constituencies—or if they are 





It took the Great Depression, World War Il, and 
40 million deaths to shock nations into making 
the truly transformative changes embodied in 
the Bretton Woods and UN system. 





pressed to choose political sides. The World 
Health Organization has largely been above polit- 
ical controversy thanks to its campaigns to eradi- 
cate smallpox and polio, its efforts to contain 
HIV/AIDS, and its swift response to contain out- 
breaks of new diseases like the Ebola virus and 
SARS. But in tackling tobacco use and pharmaceu- 
tical affordability, wHo has taken on issues that 
seem increasingly “political.” 

The mandate of the UN Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization has fated it to be the 
agency to deal with potentially explosive issues of 
news flows and culture; a new convention negoti- 
ated at UNESCO affirming a national nght to “protect” 
cultural diversity through film and broadcasting 
content quotas seems likely to limit Hollywood's 
global earnings, sparking calls in some quarters for 
the United States to abandon the agency again. 
American threats to withdraw from UN agencies if 
other nations press 
politically controver- 
sial issues seem, how- 
ever, of diminishing 
utility; the Europeans 
in particular have 
become inured to Us 
nonparticipation in a 
number of un-related 
forums, and no longer tremble at the prospect of an 
American walkout. 

Promotion of human rights became a charter 
mandate of the United Nations because of insistent 
pressure from American nongovernmental advo- 
cates at the 1945 San Francisco conference, and vir- 
tually the entire American political spectrum 
supports UN efforts to pressure other governments 
to respect human rights. Judicial mechanisms to 
enforce those standards, by contrast, are politically 
more divisive.) American human rights groups, as 
well as the political class, have however become 
sharply critical of the United Nations Commission 
on Human Rights, primarily because its member- 
ship includes a number of governments notorious 
for their abuse of human rights. 

American proposals setting human rights per- 
formance standards for election to the commission 
have not garnered broad support, even among other 
democracies; Europeans warn Washington to be 
careful what it wishes for, since with current con- 
troversies about torture and prisoner abuse such 
standards might exclude even the largest power. 
Annans ingenious proposal to replace the commis- 
sion with a new Human Rights Council elected by 





a two-thirds majority of the General Assembly 
sidestepped the standards question, relying instead 
on wealthier countries and Latin American democ- 
racies to muster the one-third of votes needed to 
block the most disreputable abusers. The summit 
failed to prescribe the body's makeup or mandate, 
and in any event, the new council, like the old com- 
mission, will still be a political body, not an impar- 
tial expert or judicial one. 


THE UN SECURITY BLANKET 

Political issues are, of course, at the heart of the 
agenda of the United Nations. The resolution of 
political controversies by peaceful means is in fact 
the UN’s reason for being, and its effectiveness in 
halting armed conflict and preserving peace is the 
standard by which most Americans judge the orga- 
nization’s performance. 

The uns’ roles in the political and security fields 
have expanded at an explosive pace since the end 
of the cold war. For decades its major role on the 
ground consisted of assembling a force of lightly 
armed peacekeepers to patrol an armistice line 
between hostile states. Now it sends peacekeeping 
troops to enforce a peace settlement and hold a frac- 
tured society together until the agreement among 
the rival parties takes hold. The secretary general 
could previously offer “good offices” as an impar- 
tial mediator between belligerents. Now the UN 
sends special representatives who may cobble 
together a transitional government in a conflict-torn 
country or even function as head of a territory's 
interim international administration. 

For the four decades that the United Nations was, 
to borrow Abraham Lincoln's metaphor, “a house 
divided . . . half slave and half free,” it could not press 
any political model on its member states, whether 
liberal democracy or socialist centralism. Now it 
monitors elections and sets the standard for electoral 
fairness and legitimacy—even pressuring Washing- 
tons clerical allies in Iraq to reverse their manipula- 
tion of the voting rules in the October 2005 
constitutional referendum. UN weapons inspectors 
have gained credibility with the confirmation of their 
effectiveness in Iraq, firmly establishing the global 
authority of impartial UN arms verification regimes. 

For 40 years the Security Council's authority to 
order “complete or partial interruption of economic 
relations” lay virtually unused, save for an arms 
embargo against apartheid South Africa. In 1990 the 
Security Council imposed crippling sanctions 
against Iraq to press it to reverse its conquest of 
Kuwait, and even when us-led military action 
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accomplished that goal the council kept the sanc- 
tions in place pending certification of Iraq’s disar- 
mament, eventually tempering them with the 
innovative even if partly circumvented sanctions 
relief called “oil for food.” 

Partial or total sanctions helped bring Libya to 
hand over airline bombers, Serbia to agree to a 
peace settlement in Bosnia, and Sudan to expel 
Osama bin Laden. American policy makers have 
come to view UN sanctions as vital for low-cost 
coercion for security. But American fury directed at 
the United Nations for kickbacks that Baghdad col- 
lected from oil-for-food contractors under the nose 
of the Security Council has reinforced other coun- 
cil members’ deepening reluctance to impose such a 
blunt instrument of economic destruction as sanc- 
tions except in the most blatant cases. 

In fact, the relationship between America’s pow- 
erful security establishment and the United Nations’ 
institutions and authority for global security often 
seems as competitive as it does complementary. The 
end of the cold war in the late 1980s stirred the 
Security Council into vigorous peacemaking efforts 
around the world, but Washington quickly devel- 
oped misgivings. As conservative attacks mounted 
on both the cost of UN peacekeeping and—perhaps 
more to the point—the apparent dilution of us 
power that resulted from “subcontracting American 
foreign policy” to the United Nations, President Bill 
Clinton warned the General Assembly that “the UN 
must learn to say ‘no” to peacekeeping—this a 
week before a botched mission by us Rangers in 
Mogadishu led the United States into a hasty retreat 
from Somalia. 

The agony of Bosnia—Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher's “problem from hell’—and of the 
European-commanded United Nations Protection 
Force that sought to minimize civilian losses and 
dampen the conflict there underscored for many 
the weaknesses of the UN in the secuntty arena—in 
particular, its apparent incapacity to make effective 
use of armed force. 

The troubled performance of UN peacekeeping 
“where there is no peace to keep” also solidified a 
gelling political consensus in Washington that 
American troops should not serve under UN com- 
mand. (This allergy has spread in the past decade 
to Britain and France as well; in recent years Lon- 
don and Paris have placed troops alongside, but not 
in, UN-commanded peacekeeping forces in Sierra 
Leone and Congo, just as the Americans had in 
Somalia.) Reliance on NATO instead of the uN for 
peacekeeping, to say nothing of peace enforcement, 
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became established Washington doctrine in the 
1990s for operations everywhere except Africa. 

Still, the United States strongly supported 
putting into place proposals by an international 
panel led by Algerian diplomat Lakhdar Brahimi in 
2000 that substantially upgraded the UN's capacities 
for effective peacekeeping. The UN's department of 
peacekeeping operations has flexed its new capa- 
bilities with smooth and efficient interventions in 
Africa, most notably in Sierra Leone, Liberia, 
Congo, and now southern Sudan. Moreover, the 
United States embraced the one new institution 
proposed to the 2005 summit by Annan and his 
high-level panel: a peace-building commission fash- 
ioned to provide continuing international rein- 
forcement for fragile political settlements after 
peacekeeping troops have departed. 


“VIRILE” PEACEKEEPING 

Peacekeeping—rebranded “stability operations” 
by the Bush administration to give it a more virile 
image inside the Pentagon—has thus become a rec- 
ognized element of national as well as international 
security, not a second-tier activity for third-rate mil- 
itaries. It is arguably the UN’s signature security 
product, though far from a UN monopolly. Strikingly, 
the same Bush administration that quite firmly lim- 
ited the roles of the UN in Afghanistan and Iraq 
became an ardent champion of Security Council 
action in the Darfur region of Sudan. Although the 
peacekeeping force deployed to Darfur has been 
assembled by the militarily and administratively 
challenged African Union, many expect it eventu- 
ally to pass to the United Nations. 

Beyond Darfur, and despite Iraq, the Bush 
administration has found that the UN security 
machinery can navigate even the treacherous shoals 
of the Middle East to good effect—and in league 
with the French, no less. The Security Council's 
adoption of stringent mandates for member states 
to block terrorist financing and recruitment has 
generated valuable cooperation from states that 
might not, in Secretary of State James Bakers mem- 
orable phrase, have a dog in that fight. Perhaps 
more unexpected was the Security Councils will- 
ingness to follow the Franco-American lead in 
demanding Syrian withdrawal from Lebanon, and 
then to create a UN investigation of the assassina- 
tion of a leading Lebanese politician that ultimately 
traced responsibility for the crime to the heart of 
the Syrian security establishment. 

These actions challenged Washington assump- 
tions that the United Nations was hopelessly biased 


against American (and Israeli) positions in the Mid- 
dle East. Coalition building, it turns out, can be 
eminently successful at the United Nations—when 
the coalition is being built in support of interna- 
tionally ratified standards of behavior to which all 
states are expected to adhere. 


LAW AND LEGITIMACY 

Therein lies the rub. By the 1980s, the Roosevelt- 
Truman generation’s aspiration for a law-based 
international order seemed increasingly naive in the 
Washington policy debate. Law tends to level the 
playing field between the weak and the strong, and 
the powerful arguably maximize their interests 
through ad hoc decision making rather than con- 
sistent application of legally binding principles. 
President Truman's call to the UN Charter confer- 
ence in 1945 would be sharply disputed in Wash- 
ington today: “We all have to recognize—no matter 
how great our strength—that we must deny our- 
selves the license to do always as we please. No one 
nation, no regional group can or should expect any 
special privilege which harms any other nation. If 
any nation would keep security for itself, it must be 
ready to share security with all.” 

Indeed, by the early twenty-first century estab- 
lishment Washington routinely caricatured inter- 
national law as the string with which the world’s 
190 Lilliputians tie down the American Gulliver, 
constraining American power but apparently no 
one else. While Truman had insisted that “the 
strong nations of the world should lead the way to 
international justice,” and promptly subscribed to 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice, international judicial mechanisms 
now arouse particular hostility in Washington. 

The new International Criminal Court is at the 
center of the storm. Having repudiated his prede- 
cessor signature of the courts statute and con- 
ducted a vigorous but failed campaign to prevent its 
entry into force, George W. Bush acquiesced in the 
criminal court’s investigation of war crimes in Dar- 
fur, but he resolutely blocked any mention of the 
court in the September summit declaration. While 
many conservatives in Washington accept special UN 
tribunals for trying genocidists and war criminals in 
Rwanda and the former Yugoslavia, they abhor the 
notion of a “foreign” court trying Americans—and 
in particular fiercely oppose the International Crim- 
inal Court as a threat to American policy makers’ 
muscular pursuit of national interests. 

Indeed, it is its insistence on the right to threaten 
or use military force to advance foreign policy goals 


that lies at the root of America’s deepening estrange- 
ment from its European allies. They emphatically 
affirm the UN Charters abrogation of the traditional 
sovereign’s power to use force, except in self- 
defense “if an armed attack occurs.” The storm of 
criticism that ensued when the secretary general 
called the invasion of Iraq “illegal” underscored 
Washington's de facto nullification of the charters 
cornerstone regulation of force. 

Washington remains focused on finding alterna- 
tive venues that can give international blessing to 
American military force when the Security Council 
does not. NATO served such a function in the 1999 
attack on Serbia because of its actions in Kosovo, but 
Europeans have ruled out any more such bypasses of 
the United Nations. Some us analysts dream of a 
“League of Democracies” to replace the UN in giving 
international authorization for American use of force. 
But presumably the “per- 
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core problem—or at least too crude a system for 
weighting the votes of the powerful—a number of 
the proposals most energetically pressed as “reform” 
would only compound it. Indeed, the debate over 
Security Council reform has degenerated into a free- 
for-all to pack the council chambers to satisfy 
national ambitions—either by adding new perma- 
nent members (which, once permanently 
entrenched, may lose all incentive to contribute 
troops or other resources) or adding nearly a dozen 
new elected members. 

American policy makers rightly object that a 
bloated council becomes an ineffectual talk shop, 
and the Bush administration forthrightly asserted it 
would oppose a proposal by Japan and Germany for 
six new permanent (and ultimately veto-wielding) 
members and at least four new elected members. 
This is a sign that, despite presidential warnings 

about the uN’s looming 





mission slip” problem would 
still apply: would such a 
body's refusal to authorize 
a military action mean that 
Washington could not 
launch it? (After all, a large 
majority of the world’s 
democracies opposed the 
us invasion of Iraq.) Curiously, Washington has lost 
interest in the formula it pioneered in 1950—of a 
Security Council majority appealing to the General 
Assembly a permanent members veto of collective 
action. A two-thirds majority would have been at 
hand for Kosovo, though not for Iraq. 


BEYOND THE FIVE 

Reform of the Security Council arguably should 
focus on overcoming the blockages to its effective 
action. Annan has insistently called for the councils 
“urgent” restructuring so it can “deal effectively with 
the most difficult issues, and become more broadly 
representative of the . . . community as a whole.” 

Unfortunately, neither he nor his high-level panel 
has been willing to confront the essential deformity 
at the heart of the Security Council: permanent 
membership by major powers that control council 
decisions but have no obligation to contribute to 
their implementation. 

The professed American reservation about reliance 
on the Security Council rests on the possibility of a 
veto by Russia or China, two permanent members 
that make a negligible contribution to the council's 
security initiatives. While many identify the veto 
held by each of the five permanent members as a 


On their current course, UN statisticians 
have found that it would take several 
African countries more than 200 years 
to achieve the Millennium targets. 





“irrelevance,” the admin- 
istration still believes the 
organization is an impor- 
tant place in which to do 
security business. If a 
Machiavellian adminis- 
tration really wanted to 
torpedo the UN altogether, 
it would merrily support doubling the number of 
both permanent and elected members so that the 
resulting gridlock would justify marginalizing the 
Security Council altogether. 

Deeply divided, the heads of government at the 
September summit agreed on the blandest pre- 
scription of purpose: “to further enhance its effec- 
tiveness and the legitimacy and implementation of 
its decisions.” They offered no pathway to Security 
Council revision, promising only to “review 
progress on the reform”—of which there is none. 
All options are now on hold; real council reform is 
as likely as the abolition of America’s eighteenth- 
century Electoral College. 


THE RIGHT TO BEAR NUKES 

Annan told the heads of government at the fall 
summit that the lack of progress on reforming the 
Security Council was one of their two biggest fail- 
ures. “Our biggest challenge, and our biggest fail- 
ing,” he said, “is on nuclear nonproliferation and 
disarmament.” Yet, after weeks of contentious nego- 
tiation, the issue was omitted altogether from the 
summit outcome document. The reason was the 
same as had torpedoed any agreement at the 
nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty review conference 
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in May: the Bush administration's overt rejection of 
the goal, enshrined in the NPT, of eliminating 
nuclear weapons. 

Here, too, the core issue is one of international 
law versus national power—that is, equal applica- 
tion of internationally legislated standards versus 
selective imposition of policies based on political 
and power relationships. 

Essentially, Washington's current nuclear policy 
may be described as embodying a National Rifle 
Association approach: nuclear weapons do not kill 
people, rogue regimes do. The problem is not the 
weapons themselves, but which country has them. 
Unfortunately, this makes it difficult to assemble 
the global coalition needed to implement measures 
to prevent further spread of the weapons, such as 
the sanctions that Washington has variously pro- 
posed against North Korea and Iran. If the criterion 
for punitive measures is hostility to Washington, 
while other nuclear-armed states are under no 
pressure at all (in UN corridors India and Israel are 
the most frequently cited examples), few other 
states may feel an urgent obligation to cooperate in 
the punitive measures. 


MILLENNIUM GOALS AND REALITIES 

From the start, Annan had been careful to link 
the summit debate on security policy in the post- 
Iraq world with “the struggle for development and 
poverty eradication, starting with the achievement 
of the Millennium Development Goals; in the com- 
mon struggle to protect our common environment; 
and in the struggle for human rights, democracy 
and good governance.” Indeed, the 2005 summit 
itself was originally called to take stock of commit- 
ments made at the 2000 Millennium Summit, 
when, as Annan recalled, “we shared a vision, a 
vision of global solidarity and collective security, 
expressed in the Millennium Declaration.” 

The secretariat had distilled the targets on which 
the Millennium Summit’ declaration had promised 
fulfillment by 2015 into a catalog of eight Millen- 
nium Development Goals (MDGs), whose quantifi- 
able targets would become the benchmark for 
measuring each country’s progress. These include 
halving the rate of extreme poverty and of hunger, 
reducing child mortality by two-thirds, and halving 
the proportion of people without access to safe 
drinking water. 

In 2005, at the end of the first five years, it is 
clear that East Asia not only will meet but exceed 
the Millennium targets ahead of 2015, thanks in 
large part to China’s spectacular growth. With 


India’s economic engine gaining momentum, South 
Asia also appears on track. In both regions, the 
progress is uneven; some countries need still to give 
more attention to reducing maternal mortality, oth- 
ers to getting all primary-school-age children into 
classrooms. But progress there is. 

Headway on the MDGs is more spotty in Latin 
America, where negligible economic growth over- 
all has yielded few domestic resources for invest- 
ment, and slightly negative in Arab countries that 
lack oil wealth. Africa, most conspicuously, has 
gone into deep decline, with conditions worsening 
on most of the MDGs in a large number of strife- 
torn countries. On their current course, UN statis- 
ticians have found that it would take several 
African countries more than 200 years to achieve 
the Millennium targets. 

Some American conservatives grumbled that it 
was President Clinton who had agreed to the com- 
mitments made at the 2000 summit. Still, President 
Bush affirmed them in his address to the 2002 Mon- 
terrey summit on financing for development, where 
he announced a major US commitment to increase 
development assistance through “millennium chal- 
lenge accounts.” Although provision of the pledged 
increase in assistance has lagged behind that of the 
Europeans, who have explicitly committed them- 
selves to a target of 0.7 percent of GNP for develop- 
ment assistance, the trajectory of American 
development aid is now upward. 

But the United States was not eager to have the 
development issues spotlighted at the 2005 sum- 
mit, in part because it remains at the bottom of aid 
providers from the developed world measured by 
percent of GDP (in the company of Italy and Japan). 
us officials in particular resisted the notion of a 
“grand bargain” advanced by some in the UN secre- 
tariat, under which increased aid from the North on 
development would be the quid pro quo for acqui- 
escence from the South to enhanced UN powers on 
issues of security, including the UN's “responsibility 
to protect” populations in developing countries 
endangered by the nonfeasance or malfeasance of 
their governments. 

The United States did have some concrete 
objectives at the summit: a strong Human Rights 
Council; the Peace-Building Commission; a robust 
and unevadable definition of terrorism that, codi- 
fied in an antiterrorism convention, would trigger 
legal obligations on states; and management 
reforms. Yet it adopted a negotiating strategy that 
mystified its European partners. The Americans 
demanded the elimination from the summit doc- 


ument not only of a reaffirmation of the same 0.7 
percent development assistance target that Presi- 
dent Bush had accepted at Monterrey, but of every 
reference to “Millennium Development Goals.” 
(The casuistic rationale was that the MDGs were 
targets excerpted by the secretariat from the 2000 
declaration and had not been explicitly adopted by 
the General Assembly.) 


STRIPPED OUT, WATERED DOWN 

The developing countries united against the 
United States with unusual determination and 
strong European support. Countries like Egypt and 
Pakistan, which had quietly nursed misgivings 
about Western priorities for the summit on human 
rights and security issues, were galvanized into 
making common cause with firebrands like Cuba 
and Venezuela in a broad counterattack on provi- 
sions they found distasteful. With even the Euro- 
peans and Canadians in opposition, the United 
States was forced to backtrack on the MDGs, though 
it continued to resist other pledges on development. 
But the hornets were out of the nest. 

As talks entered their final hours, ever smaller 
negotiating groups attempted to find compromises; 
in the end, the most problematic summit outcomes 
were decided in a forum of 15 countries. Pressure 
mounted simply to drop any language still “in 
brackets”—that is, to which some delegations 
objected—the uN’ traditional formula for pabulum. 
The British came back with “compromise texts” 
that resolved contested specifics on terrorism and 
the Peace-Building Commission, but notably 
stripped out most of the specific language about the 
Human Rights Councils functions and makeup that 
had earlier been agreed to. This emboldened the us 
representative to demand deletion of all the brack- 
eted language in the paragraphs on development 
objectives and obligations (to which in many cases 
only he had objected). 

During the rush to drop one after another of the 
bracketed phrases, the negotiating group’s South 
African chairman expressed exasperation: “I know 
we want consensus, but I can't accept a process that 
takes out everything that 170 countries want and 
support.” In the end, exhausted negotiators agreed 
to a “consensus” that, at least on human rights, was 
weaker than it probably needed to be—and on 
development goals was more noncommittal than 
most thought it should be. 

Of course, the vagueness and lack of concrete 
direction in the summit document mean only that 
the heads of government have not already agreed to 
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specific implementation. The details are left to the 
General Assembly negotiating process, which 
quickly sprang into its slow-grind mode of action. 
But the summit was the opportunity to introduce 
bold action, to push the envelope. The forces of 
immobilism reign strong among the delegates in 
New York. They are under scant pressure to come 
to timely agreement on many items, and for them 
clinging to old positions is safer than embracing a 
new one that superiors in their foreign ministry 
may criticize as a sellout—a criticism those superi- 
ors dare not make of their heads of state. 

That, of course, is the real purpose of global 
summits, which remain extraordinary. The very 
idea was only pioneered 15 years ago with the Chil- 
dren's Summit in 1990. The idea then was to do an 
end-run around the lock that finance ministers and 
the Bretton Woods institutions had on “structural 
adjustment” policies that arguably had a devastat- 
ing effect on children in developing countries. Only 
a handful of such summits have been held since. 
And none had met in either the moment of institu- 
tional crisis or the hope for institutional renewal 
that marked the 2005 summit. 


SHARED PURPOSES 

The changes agreed to at the summit are at the 
UN's margins, to be sure. The mandates and struc- 
ture of the UN's principal and often dysfunctional 
political organs—the General Assembly, Economic 
and Social Council, and Security Council—remain 
serenely unchanged; the judicial organ, the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, still languishes in a back- 
water, and even the agreement on management 
reforms inside the secretariat punts most of the con- 
tested issues to the sausage grinder of General 
Assembly “deliberations.” 

But it should be no surprise that political lead- 
ers have responded so conservatively to the crisis 
in the international system. It took the Great 
Depression, World War II, and 40 million deaths 
to shock nations into making the truly transfor- 
mative changes embodied in the Bretton Woods 
and UN system. The United States, at least, contin- 
ues to have reservations about its adherence to 
these institutions, especially in terms of its own 
freedom of maneuver. Yet, in the end, even an 
assertively nationalist political leadership that had 
publicly warned it was prepared to let the UN sys- 
tem slide into irrelevance has reaffirmed that the 
United States shares common purposes and 
requires global institutions with the rest of the 
international community. a 
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The “Greenless” Response 
to Global Warming 


BYRON W. DAYNES AND GLEN SUSSMAN 


lobal warming is all-encompassing. It 
G affects the air we breathe, the food we eat, 

the water we drink, the weather extremes 
we confront. It is of critical concern because con- 
sistent temperature ranges are necessary for normal 
life to survive. Observers have noted that the melt- 
ing of Arctic ice caps, 
if it continues at the 
current rate, will flood 
shorelines and otherwise 
dry lands and likely wreak economic havoc. Warm- 
ing temperatures can devastate agriculture, and 
cause ecosystems to lose critical life forms. They 
even affect health. A 2003 study by the World 
Health Organization and the London School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine found that the 
“ancillary effects of climate change, such as malaria 
and malnutrition, are causing approximately 
160,000 deaths each year—more than terrorism.” 
Warming also affects weather patterns. The United 
Nations’ Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change predicts “more floods, intense storms, heat 
waves and droughts” in coming years than the 
world has yet seen. It is clear why the Natural 
Resources Defense Council has called global warm- 
ing the “number one environmental problem of 
our time.” 

Is there a remedy? Can anything be done to 
halt, limit, or contain it? For most countries, an 
answer—or the beginning of an answer—is tied to 
the Kyoto Protocol, a treaty agreement that, 
although imperfect, is seen as a first step toward 
resolving the crisis. Signed by governments at the 
UN Framework Convention on Climate Change in 
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Kyoto, Japan, in 1997, the protocol stipulated a 
reduction of greenhouse gas emissions to 5.2 per- 
cent below their 1990 levels by the year 2012. 


THE ONLY GAME 

So far, 150 countries have ratified the protocol, 
including 7 of the world’s richest and most indus- 
trialized countries that make up the Group of 
Eight: Britain, France, Canada, Germany, Italy, Rus- 
sia, and Japan. The lone G-8 dissenter is the United 
States. (Joining the United States in dissent are five 
other countries that were, along with America, part 
of the original talks in Kyoto: Australia, Croatia, 
Kazakhstan, Monaco, and Zambia.) 

The 150 signatory nations are responsible for 
approximately 72 percent of global emissions of the 
primary greenhouse gas, carbon dioxide. Of the six 
holdout countries, the United States alone produces 
close to 25 percent of total carbon dioxide emis- 
sions worldwide. Indeed, America annually emits 
more than 20 metric tons of carbon dioxide per 
capita—the highest of any industrialized nation. 
(Australia follows closely behind, producing 17.9 
metric tons per capita.) 

Critics of the Kyoto Protocol contend that it 
requires too much of a nation, even though many 
of its supporters believe it does not do enough to 
meet the crisis. In 1997 a number of Kyoto oppo- 
nents signed the so-called Leipzig declaration, an 
agreement based on a 1995 conference of climatol- 
ogists and others interested in climate change. The 
Leipzig declaration concluded there was no “scien- 
tific consensus” on how global warming should be 
dealt with. It has since become a principal instru- 
ment with which opponents have attacked the pro- 
tocol. The declaration dismisses it as “dangerously 
simplistic, quite ineffective, and economically 
destructive to jobs and standards of living.” But, as 


the British environmental minister, Michael 
Meacher, once noted to the BBC, such criticism over- 
looks the protocol’s greatest strength—namely, that 
it is today “the only game in town.” 

Although the United States remains outside the 
protocol, at least one US president considered ıt 
important enough to sign. In 1997 President Bill 
Clinton called it “environmentally sound.” “It’s a 
huge first step,” he said. “And I did not dream when 
we started that we could get this far. We should be 
very, very proud of this.” C inton was so convinced— 
and so convincing—that something had to be done 
about global warming that in June 2000 he used his 
influence to persuade President Vladimir Putin of the 
Russian Federation to sign a Joint Statement on 
Cooperation to Combat Global Warming. In their 
statement the two leaders declared that “national and 
global economic growth can be achieved while con- 
tinuing to protect the global climate.” 

Clinton, however, never submitted the protocol 
to the us Senate for the necessary ratification vote, 
fearing that it would end in certain defeat in the 
Republican-controlled body. Senators had already 
sent a clear message to the president, in a 95-0 vote, 
that he should not sign the protocol until its lan- 
guage also restrained developing countries’ green- 
house gas emissions. Clinton was not able to make 
those changes demanded by the Senate before he 
left office, but this did not dampen his endorsement 
of the protocol or his belief that other nations 
should support it. 





FAITH IN TECHNOLOGY 

Today the United States finds itself in the posi- 
tion of being one of the primary producers of green- 
house gases that promote global warming, led by a 
president who has not always acknowledged this 
fact, and who decided to withdraw from the only 
international agreement aimed at finding a way to 
reduce the escape of these gases. 

George W. Bush calls the protocol “fatally 
flawed.” He formally renounced it in March 2001, 
just months after his inauguration. The president 
argued that Kyoto would|impose an unfair burden 
on a country like the United States, which depends 
so heavily on fossil fuels.| Since then he has had to 
give some credence to the fact that the earth is get- 
ting warmer. The growing body of evidence 
includes findings by a panel of experts from the 
National Academy of Sciences that'the Bush White 
House itself had commissioned. This panel con- 
cluded that “temperatures are . . . rising” and that 
“greenhouse gases are accumulating in the earth’s 
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atmosphere as a result of human activities, causing 
surface air temperatures and subsurface ocean tem- 
peratures to rise.” 

The primary concern for the White House, its 
spokesmen argue, is the manner in which the 
United States should respond to the environmental 
problem at hand. Had the country signed on to the 
Kyoto Protocol, it would have cost the United States 
up to “$400 billion, and we would have lost 4.9 
million jobs,” according to the president. If changes 
in lifestyles and work habits are needed in response 
to global warming, Bush would prefer to ease the 
country into these changes by using market incen- 
tives and without imposing government restrictions 
to meet emission-reduction limits. 

In a written statement to the Senate, President 
Bush ın 2001 said he intended to “work with the 
Congress on a multipollutant strategy to require 
power plants to reduce emissions of sulfur dioxide, 
nitrogen oxides, and mercury. Any such strategy 
would include phasing ın reductions over a reason- 
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able period of time, providing regulatory certainty, 
and offering market-based incentives to help indus- 
try meet the targets.” He concluded that “I do not 
believe, however, that the government should 
impose on power plants mandatory emissions 
reductions for carbon dioxide, which is not a ‘pol- 
lutant’ under the Clean Air Act.” 

In a Rose Garden speech on June 11, 2001, the 
president said one of his primary concerns with the 
Kyoto Protocol was that it would rush countries 
into commitments on emission reductions before 
all is known about greenhouse gases. We still do 
not know, he argued, “how much effect natural 
fluctuations in climate may have had on warming. 
We do not know how much our climate could or 
will change in the future. We do not know how fast 
change will occur or even how some of our actions 
could impact it.” 

Bush further asserted that the United States 
could do one of two things with greenhouse gases: 
either “avoid emitting 
them in the first place” 





JUNKING THE SCIENCE 

The Republican Congress has been generally 
supportive of Bush’s approach, passing an amend- 
ment to an energy bill this June that calls for “vol- 
untary reductions in some emissions” while 
spending money “to promote technology to 
reduce pollution.” The Bush policy is clearly not 
what any of the Kyoto supporters want to hear, 
and his “just say no” strategy—as the Union of 
Concerned Scientists put it—has been criticized 
both at home and abroad. Jorge Haas, director of 
environmental operations at the Green Party-affil- 
iated Heinrich Boll Foundation in Berlin, for 
example, calls the us administration's policy “abso- 
lutely insufficient.” He says he “would encourage 
the US government to be bolder. You need an 
Apollo, send-a-man-to-the-moon kind of program. 
The United States has the technology to lead the 
world, if it wants to, but I don’t see the political 
will. I see the hesitant approach, saying, ‘We'll 
look at this again in 





or “capture them after 
they're created.” The 
president said he would 
prefer to focus on Amer- 
ican “technology and 
innovation” as the best 
remedy. He then asked 
his advisers to “tap the power of markets, help real- 
ize the promise of technology, and ensure the 
widest possible global participation.” He insisted: 
“We are committed to protecting our environment 
and improving our economy, to acting at home and 
working in concert with the world.” 

Bush has maintained this stance—encouraging 
technical innovation and free market incentives— 
for more than four years. He re-echoed this in a 
speech in Brussels this February: “Emerging tech- 
nologies, such as hydrogen-powered vehicles, elec- 
tricity from renewable energy sources, clean coal 
technology, will encourage economic growth that is 
environmentally responsible. By researching, by 
developing, by promoting new technologies across 
the world, all nations . . . can advance economically 
while slowing the growth in global greenhouse gases 
and avoid pollutants that undermine public health. 
All of us can use the power of human ingenuity to 
improve the environment for generations to come.” 
Bush also told European Union leaders that his 
approach to global warming would remain volun- 
tary, and he would not consider any mandatory 
requirements that would take effect before 2012. 





The president has consistently charted his 
own course diplomatically without regard to 
how other nations have responded, so why 

would he do otherwise environmentally? 


2012.’ This is postpon- 
ing real action.” 

The president and 
those supporting him 
have responded to critics 
with a forceful reasser- 
tion of the administra- 
tion’s position on global 
warming. There has also been a disregard for the 
facts. At least one of Bush’s former staff members 
went so far as to falsify scientific reports that came to 
the White House. News reports this June revealed 
that Bush’ chief of staff for the White House Council 
on Environmental Quality, Philip A. Cooney (a for- 
mer oil industry lobbyist), had in 2002 and 2003 
edited government reports to play down links 
between greenhouse emissions and global warming. 

The New Republic found that Cooney had altered 
a passage, for example, in a report describing the 
role of the Climate Change Research Initiative 
(ccrRI). To this sentence—“The role for CCRI is to 
facilitate full use of this scientific information in 
policy and decision making on response strate- 
gies”—Cooney added the phrase, “and reduce the 
significant and remaining uncertainties associated 
with human-induced climate change.” The Bush 
administration’s Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) has also misinterpreted data, and the agency's 
legal staff has declared that carbon dioxide is not “a 
pollutant that the EPA can cite to regulate emissions 
from cars and power plants.” 


now sufficiently clear to justify nations taking 
prompt action.” 

To get the United States to go along with the 
other seven G-8 countries, the summits statement 
of agreement had to be softened in its requirements 
and demands to the point where the statement itself 
might be labeled a “Kyoto-lite” agreement. The 
United States made quite sure it would not be 
bound to specific commitments to counter global 
warming in the future. Indeed, when a preliminary 
draft of the G-8 statement was leaked to The 
Observer, it became apparent that the United States 
had insisted on eliminating or bracketing such 
phrases as “our world is warming.” 

According to The Times of London, the Ameri- 
cans found offensive the drafts suggestions that “we 
know that the increase [in global warming] is due 
in large part to human activity”; that there is 
“increasingly compelling evidence of climate 
change, including rising ocean and atmospheric 
temperatures, retreating ice sheets and glaciers, ris- 
ing sea levels and changes to ecosystems”; and that 
“inertia in the climate system means that further 
warming is inevitable.” The United States, reported 
The Times, wanted the G-8 statement to cautiously 
read: “Climate change is a serious long-term chal- 
lenge that has the potential to affect every part of 
the globe.” While the final draft said more than this, 
it committed the United States to very little. 

The G-8 meeting in the end offered a mild 
acknowledgment that global warming is a real con- 
cern and that nations should try to resolve the prob- 
lem through technological means. Bush successfully 
resisted agreement on any particular strategies to 
respond to global warming. In the words of the sum- 
mit communiqué, “We will act with resolve and 
urgency now to meet our shared and multiple objec- 
tives of reducing greenhouse gas emissions, improv- 
ing the global environment, enhancing energy 
security, and cutting air pollution in conjunction 
with our vigorous efforts to reduce poverty.” 

Although French President Jacques Chirac felt 
that the communiqué’s language showed that the 
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United States had made a “real evolution” from its 
previous position of not recognizing global warm- 
ing as a real problem, others were not so charitable. 
Mark Kenber, policy director of the Climate Group, 
an environmental NGO, pointed out how weak the 
statement really is, suggesting that “the commu- 
niqué . . . has no targets or timetables. There is no 
concrete action, and that’s what people will be dis- 
appointed about.” Philip E. Clapp, president of the 
National Environmental Trust, felt much the same 
way, suggesting that the G-8 leaders “did not agree 
on a single concrete action to address climate 
change. . . . President Bush did not budge one inch 
from the intransigent position he has taken on 
global warming. . . . And the White House staff 
worked nonstop for months to water any possible 
deal down.” 


REGIME CHANGE? 

The Washington Post's David Ignatius believes that 
the United States, Australia, and the other four 
countries opposed to the Kyoto 150 will in the long 
run not succeed in blocking the protocols enforce- 
ment elsewhere because, as “the global wagon 
begins to move, it will pull the United States along, 
regardless of what Bush decides. . . . America can 
drag its feet on climate change, but it turns out that 
it can't stop the rest of the world from taking action.” 

It is clear, however, that President Bush is so 
wedded to “greenless” diplomacy, so fixated on the 
goal of weakening or circumventing the Kyoto Pro- 
tocol, that nothing will deter him from this effort. 
He will continue aggressively to attempt to convert 
one nation at a time, holding before each his 
“Kyoto-lite” Clear Skies effort—a plan that has the 
appearance of speaking to the concerns of the world 
while not inconveniencing the United States. 

To Bush, change must be gentle and it must 
come about through markets. This means the 
United States will be able to fully join the interna- 
tional community in fighting global warming only 
in 2009—assuming American voters elect a presi- 
dent who is sensitive to the global environment. Ml 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Israeli-Palestinian Conflict 

Oct 3—Palestuman lawmakers call on Palestinan Authority 
President Mahmoud Abbas to reorganize his government and 
revamp his secunty team after clashes in the Gaza Strip 
between Palestinian police and the militant Islamic group 
Hamas. Critics of Abbas decry growing msecunty and 
instability ın Gaza since Israels withdrawal in September after 
38 years of occupation. 


United Nations (UN) 

Oct. 27—A report by an investigative commission documents 
massive corruption in the UN's 1990s oil-for-food program ın 
Iraq. The commission accuses more than 2,200 companies and 
numerous politicians of colluding with Saddam Hussein's 
regime to bilk the humanitarian operation of $1.8 billion. 


AFGHANISTAN 

Oct. 10—Taltban insurgents ambush a police convoy near the 
Pakistan border, kılıng 18 officers 

Oct. 19—The US military announces a probe into accusations 
that American soldiers in Afghanistan burned the bodies of 2 
dead Taliban fighters and then used the charred remains in a 


propaganda campaign against the rebels. 


CHINA 

Oct. 11—Senior leaders of the Chinese Communist Party 
approve an economic blueprint that calls for more 
liberalization but also increased focus on rural poverty and 
social benefits. Observers say the leadership is wormed by a 
surge of protests in the countryside, where corruption, 
pollution, land grabs by pnvate developers and government 
agencies, and inadequate health benefits are fomenting unrest. 


GERMANY 

Oct. 10—Three weeks after a deadlocked election, Angela Merkel 
emerges as the designated leader of Germany’ next 
government. In a power-sharing deal with Social Democrats, 
Merkel, the conservative leader of the Chnstian Democrats, 
will become the Ist woman chancellor and the Ist eastern 
German to lead the reumfied country 


INDIA 

Oct 29—Explosions rock 2 crowded markets and a public bus in 
New Delhi, kiling 59 people and injunng 210. Authorities 
blame Islamic militants based in the contested region of 
Kashmir. Observers say the attacks may be aimed at disrupting 
peace talks between India and Pakistan. 


INDONESIA 

Oct 1—Suicide bombers tied to an Al Qaeda-linked Islamist 
group, Jemaah Islamiyah, kill at least 26 people and injure 
more than 100 in 3 explosions in resort areas of Bali. 


IRAN 

Oct 26—Mahmoud Ahmadinejad, Irans new president, calls 
Israel a “disgraceful blot” that should be “wiped off the map.” 
Speaking to thousands of students at a “World Without 
Zionism” conference, he condemns Middle Eastern countries 
that have opened relations with the Jewish state. A US 
spokesman says the speech “underscores the concerns we have 
about Iran’s nuclear intentions.” 


IRAQ 

Oct 1—More than 1,000 American troops launch a sweep 
through villages along the Syrian border, seeking insurgents. 
Analysts note that rebels have fled past assaults only to return 
once the bulk of US forces leaves 

Oct. 11—Government officials say they have agreed to a change m 
Iraq’ draft constitution m return for pledges from some Sunni 
Arab leaders to support the charter. Under the change, the next 
parliament will convene a panel with the power to propose 
constitutional revisions. Leaders of Sunni Muslims, a minority 
m Iraq that unul 2003 ruled the country, object to provisions in 
the charter that permut local autonomy for Kurdish and Shiite- 
dominated regions and that create ambiguity regarding the 
central governments control of oil revenues. 

Oct 15—Millions of Iraqis go to the polls to vote on the new 
constitution, which would give the state a strong Islamic cast 
while providing broad guarantees of individual rights. 

Oct 19—Saddam Hussein, Iraq's defiant former leader, goes on 
trial, charged with the mass killmg of Shute Muslim villagers 
in 1982. 

Oct. 25—#Flection officials announce that Iraq’ constitution won 
voters’ endorsement. Although 79% overall voted to approve the 
new charter, minority Sunni Arabs rejected it overwhelmingly. 
Parliamentary elections are planned for Dec. 15. 

The US military death toll ın the Iraq War reaches 2,000. 
Opmion polls indicate growmg doubts among the American 
public about the conflict, which was launched in March 2003. 
One estimate puts the Iraqi death toll at 30,000. 

Oct. 30—A report to the US Congress reveals that, as funding 
runs out for the $30 billion US-fnanced reconstruction of 
Iraq, officials ın charge cannot say how many planned projects 
will be completed. They also cannot identify a source for the 
hundreds of millions of dollars a year needed to operate 
projects that have been finished. 

Gunmen kill an adviser to the cabinet of Prime Minister 
Ibrahim al-Jaafari. Elsewhere m Baghdad, the deputy trade 
munister is wounded ın an assassination attempt. 


JAPAN 

Oct. 14—The parliament passes Prime Minister Junichiro 
Koizumi’ plan to privatize the postal service. The legislation 
will split up and sell off Japan Posts delivery, savings deposit, 
and insurance services by 2017. 

Oct. 28—The governmg Liberal Democratic Party approves a 
draft amendment to Japan’s pacifist constitution. The 
amendment, which would have to pass ın the parliament and a 
national referendum, would declare the Self-Defense Forces a 
true military and make it easier to dispatch troops overseas. 


KOREA, NORTH 

Oct. 28—In a rare visit to Pyongyang, Chmese President Hu 
Jintao meets with North Korean leader Kim Jong Il Kim 
reportedly agrees to participate in upcoming talks regarding 
his country’ nuclear programs and says he 1s committed to a 
nuclear-weapons-free Korean peninsula 


NETHERLANDS 

Oct. 14—Police detain 7 suspects as part of an effort to dismantle 
what officials say is a network of Muslim extremists planning 
to assassinate Dutch politicians. 


PAKISTAN 

Oct. 8—Palastan 1s struck by the worst earthquake in the nation’s 
history. It kills more than 70,000 people and leaves an 
estimated 3 million ın need of emergency help. 


POLAND 

Oct. 23—Lech Kaczynski, Warsaw's mayor, wins the presidency 
with 56% of the vote, pledging to uphold Catholic values and 
defend welfare-state protections. The conservative candidate 
defeats a hberal rival who supported market-oriented 
economic reforms 


ROMANIA 

Oct. 16—Authorites lall thousands of domestic fowl ın eastern 
Romania in an effort to prevent the spread of a deadly strain of 
avian flu Bird deaths ın Turkey and Romania are the first 
confirmed cases m Europe of the virus, H5N1, that has 
destroyed flocks and killed dozens of people in Asia. Global 
health officials warn that if it mutates into a form that can be 
passed among people, ıt could cause a pandemic 


RUSSIA 

Oct. 14—Authorities report the deaths of 72 insurgents and 24 
law-enforcement officers in a 2-day shootout during attacks on 
police and security buldmgs in the Caucasus Mountains city 
of Nalchik. Officials blame the attacks on Islamic rebels with 
ties to separatists ın neighboring Chechnya. 


SYRIA 

Oct. 21—A UN report implicates high rankmg members of the 
Synan government in the Feb. 14 assassination of Rafik Harin, 
the former Lebanese prime minister who opposed Synas 
occupation of Lebanon. President George W. Bush calls the 
report “deeply disturbing” and asks for an urgent response by 
the UN Security Council. 


UKRAINE 

Oct. 14—President Viktor Yushchenko dismisses the country’s 
top prosecutor days after he opened a corruption probe agaist 
1 of the president's closest aides. 


UNITED STATES 

Oct. 28—vVice President Dick Cheney’ top aide, 1 Lewis Libby, 
Tesigns after being indicted on charges of obstruction of justice 
and perjury following a 2-year probe into who leaked a covert 
CIA officers name to the media Controversy surrounding the 
case reopens debate over the administration's use of 
intelligence to justify the Iraq War 

The government reports 3.8% growth for the 3rd quarter, 

better than expected and a sign that US consumer spending 
Temains strong. E 
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